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Introduction 


Robert Aleksander Maryks 


Mysticism, according to its etymology, implies a relation to mystery. [It] is 
either a religious tendency and desire of the human soul towards an inti- 
mate union with the Divinity, or a system growing out of such a tendency 
and desire. [...] Mysticism considers [...] the direct union of the human 
soul with the Divinity through contemplation and love, and attempts to 
determine the processes and the means of realizing this end. This con- 
templation, according to Mysticism, is not based on a merely analogical 
knowledge of the Infinite, but as a direct and immediate intuition of the 
Infinite. According to its tendency, it may be either speculative or practi- 
cal, as it limits itself to mere knowledge or traces duties for action and 
life; contemplative or affective, according as it emphasizes the part of in- 
telligence or the part of the will.! 


Ignatius of Loyola (c.1491-1556), the co-founder of the Society of Jesus, or Jesu- 
its, experienced a direct and immediate intuition of God at the beginning of 
the process of his conversion, while spending several months of 1522 in Manre- 
sa, atown near the Benedictine monastery at Montserrat (Catalonia), where he 
composed the nucleus of his Spiritual Exercises. It is a guide on how to discern 
God's will and fulfill it in somebody's own life, and it became an inspiration 
and a method for future Jesuit mystics in their path toward direct, intimate 
union with God through contemplation. Tellingly, the climax of Loyola's text 
is the “Contemplation to Attain the Love of God,” which unequivocally points 
to mysticism as the “desire of the human soul towards an intimate union with 
the Divinity.’ Ignatius's proposal of spiritual purification and discernment be- 
came especially attractive to the converso/alumbrado circles of Alcala (where 
he studied in 1526-27) and was later harshly criticized for its illuminist ele- 
ments by some Scholastic theologians, including the Dominican Melchor 
Cano (1509-60). Cano’s suspicions were an omen of future charges against 
Jesuit mystics for the elements of quietism and illuminism in their spiritualities. 

Loyola also experienced an apophatic union with God while performing his 
office of superior general of the newly established religious order, as can be 


1 George Sauvage, “Mysticism,” in The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 10 (New York: Robert Apple- 
ton Company, 1911), http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/10663b.htm (accessed October 23, 
2016). 
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seen in his brief yet intense spiritual diary, which came to be known only in 
the twentieth century. One of the striking mystical experiences emerging from 
itis the infused contemplation of the Trinity, which produced in Ignatius a gift 
of tears as an expression of spiritual consolation. As Darcy Donahue puts it 
in her essay for this collection, “it became the most common external charac- 
teristic of Ignatian spirituality." Ignatius's mystical intimacy with God — as ex- 
pressed in his visions at the River Cardoner in Manresa and in La Storta at the 
gates of Rome some fifteen years later — was highlighted by his close associates, 
Jerónimo Nadal (1507-80) and Luís Gonçalves da Cámara (1520-75), in the text 
improperly called Ignatius's autobiography. When applied to the spirituality 
of the Jesuits, Nadal defined the mystical identity of the Jesuit as “contempla- 
tivus simul in actione,” or contemplative while performing ministries. Luis de 
la Puente (1554-1624) described this ideal as mixed (mixta) or compounded 
(compuesta) spiritual life and pointed to Christ as its exemplar. 

Subsequent generations of Jesuits interpreted the mystical dimension of 
Ignatian and Jesuit spirituality in a variety of ways and not a few Jesuits in the 
history of the Society of Jesus can be considered mystics themselves. This vol- 
ume does not pretend to be an exhaustive monographic study of Jesuit mysti- 
cism. Indeed, as a part of Brill's reference series “Companions to the Christian 
Tradition," it is conceived as a historiographical handbook for scholars inter- 
ested in furthering their research on the topic. It offers a collection of selected 
essays discussing Jesuit approaches to mysticism from a variety of approaches: 
spiritual, theological, literary, and historical, examining most significant repre- 
sentatives of Jesuit mystical spirituality from the sixteenth through the twen- 
tieth century, from Spain to Italy to France to Japan, pointing out reciprocal 
influences and historical connections among them - a thread that can help 
define the core of the mystical dimension in Jesuit spirituality. 

In this context, the figure of the Spaniard Baltasar Álvarez (1533-80) dis- 
cussed in Manuel Ruiz Jurado's chapter is especially important. As Tibor 
Bartók and Francois Trémoliéres remind us in their own contributions, accord- 
ingto the French literary critic and a former Jesuit Henri Bremond (1865-1933), 
Álvarez preserved Jesuit mysticism in Spain against the asceticism of Alfonso 
Rodríguez (1526-1616), who was supported by the administration of Superior 
General Everard Mercurian (1514-80, in office 1573-80); his French Jesuit coun- 
terpart in the next century, Louis Lallemant (1578-1635), sought to do the same. 
The latter was also influenced by the Jesuit-educated founder of the French 
Oratory, Pierre de Bérulle (1575-1629) who, in turn, reflected the spirituality of 
the Italian Jesuit Achille Gagliardi (1537-1607) and of Álvarez himself. 

But Álvarez influenced many more Jesuit mystics, including those discussed 
in this volume: his disciple and biographer de la Puente, as well as Jean-Pierre 
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de Caussade (1675-1751) and Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-65). Álvarez's life and 
works also highlight an important relation between Jesuit mystics and women 
and between their spirituality and the Carmelite spirituality of Teresa of Ávila 
(1515-82), to whom Álvarez was the longest-serving confessor (nine years), and 
of Juan de la Cruz (1542-91). Indeed, Moshe Sluhovsky reminds us in his essay 
that the Jesuit literary critic Michel de Certeau (1925-86) argued that Surin was 
to some degree a major French interpreter of Teresa of Ávila and John of the 
Cross and that Surin's spiritual daughter, Isabelle des Anges — who was the pri- 
oress of the Carmelites in Bordeaux — was instrumental for the translation of 
John of the Cross's major writings into French in the early seventeenth century. 
Similarly, Wendy Wright highlights the connection between Caussade and the 
Parisian spiritual salon of Madame Acarie (1566-1618), who was responsible 
for importing the Spanish Teresan Carmel onto French soil. Finally, in her con- 
tribution, Ursula Baatz points to similarities between the writings of the Zen 
master Dogen Zenji (1200-53) and John of the Cross's Ascent of Mount Car- 
mel, which held sway on the German Jesuit Hugo Makibi Enomiya-Lassalle's 
(1898-1990) understanding of the cultivation of selflessness and freedom from 
attachments. 

Ignatius viewed attachments (disordered affections) as an obstacle to the 
apostolic dimension of the Jesuits, to whom not a monastery but the world 
was a house, as Nadal put it. (Unlike the Discalced Carmelites, the Jesuits were 
citizens of the world ready to be sent out to serve their missions and not clois- 
tered monks.) Hence the efforts to achieve a reconciliation of a mystical union 
with God and Jesuit apostolic mobility, which became the distinctive charac- 
teristic of what could be defined as Jesuit mysticism, proved to be an ongoing 
challenge for the Jesuits. De la Puente, discussed in Rady Roldán-Figueroa's 
chapter, found an answer to this challenge in the concept of spiritual stability, 
which “no longer depended exclusively on physical location but consisted of 
internalized routines and habits of mind that could preserve the integrity of 
the self even in the midst of considerable mobility or situations requiring ex- 
treme suppleness.” That spiritual stability could be achieved through “guided 
mystical spirituality that integrated confessional and sacramental practices 
with spiritual direction” based on the normative model of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises and its anthropological optimism. 

That belief in the power of the human nature to attain union with God 
and its deification, which permeates the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises, was also 
the context of Gagliardi's concept of mystical annihilation discussed in Rob 
Faesen's chapter. His essay indicates a broader context of the early modern 
Catholic mystical traditions: the so-called northern mystics, such as Margue- 
rite Porete (c.1250—1310) and John of Ruusbroec (1293-1381), and other northern 
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European authors who can be included under the same “umbrella” of John 
Tauler (c.1300—61). 

The spirituality of the seventeenth-century French Jesuits, influenced 
by the atmosphere of the wars of religion in the latter half of the 1500s and 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), was arguably less optimistic than that of the 
sixteenth-century Jesuit mystics influenced by Renaissance humanism. Tibor 
Bartók claims that Augustinian pessimism underlies the whole of Lallemant's 
Doctrine spirituelle and Wright argues that the Caussadian prayer of surrender 
contrasts the optimistic spirituality of the Exercises and of the Jesuit-trained 
Francois de Sales (1567-1622). While one can detect a certain pessimism in 
Surin (consider the psychosomatic consequences ofit in his life), one wonders 
whether Wright's argument that “French Catholic spirituality as it moved out of 
the early modern period and into the age of Enlightenment shied away from an 
optimistic Christian humanism” can also be applied to Claude La Colombiére’s 
(1641-82) spirituality of the Sacred Heart, as presented in William P. O'Brien's 
chapter. Whether connected or not to post-Renaissance pessimism, it is inter- 
esting to observe the common longing of these French Jesuits for simplicity, 
self-surrender, annihilation, and apophatic prayer. 

In his contribution, Francois Euvé shows how this mysticism of ignorance 
is contrasted by their French confrére Pierre Teilhard de Chardin's (1881-1955) 
mysticism of knowledge, in which science and spirituality are one. And even 
if the "Omega Point" is apophatically illusive, there is no contradiction in Teil- 
hard's scientific approach to mysticism, for — as his interpreter and confrére 
Henri de Lubac (1896-1991) had stressed — that vision is still to come and is 
hence unknowable. De Lubac himself, as Andrew Prevot argues in his essay, 
offers a theocentric mystical epistemology as “a discovery of the living God as 
simultaneously known and unknown." 

These various traditions of mysticism in the history of (Western) Christian 
spirituality, including the Jesuit ones, gave the German Jesuit Karl Rahner 
(1904-84) an impulse to call for a new mystical theology. According to Harvey 
D. Egan, Rahner's "ability to link the mysticism of everyday life, the mysticism 
of the masses, and the mysticism of the classical masters to the transcenden- 
tal experience of grace that haunts every human heart makes him truly the 
outstanding mystical theologian of the twentieth century" That experience of 
grace, which the Doctor Mysticus dubbs “acquired contemplation,” comprises 
four levels: focused vocal prayer, meditation, affective prayer, and the “prayer 
of simplicity” One can detect in this formulation the dynamics of the Spiritual 
Exercises — the source for Jesuit mystical experiences and theological or literary 
criticism of it through the last half a millennium. 
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As experienced editors know well, every collective volume is a result of a com- 
promise between the editor's plan for a comprehensive collection and its ful- 
fillment, and of a mediation between the editor and the contributor (and in 
some cases the translator). Consequently, the reader might be disappointed 
not to see in the present collection chapters discussing other Jesuits who can 
be considered mystics, such as Diego Álvarez de Paz (1560-1620), Jean Rigoleuc 
(1596-1658), Maximilian van der Sandt (Sandaeus, 1578-1656), Vincent Huby 
(1608-93), and René de Maumigny (1837-1918), as well as Jesuits who critically 
reflected on mysticism, such as Jerónimo Seisdedos Sanz (1847-1923), Joseph de 
Guibert (1877-1942), or the above-mentioned de Certeau. Despite its obvious 
limits, however, I hope that this companion fulfills its goal — to draw scholars' 
attention to the mystical traditions in Jesuit spirituality and to stimulate the 
reader's scholarly curiosity to explore them even more. These traditions have 
been unfairly neglected in the historiography on the Jesuits beyond the inner 
circle of specialists and the current companion aims to fill this lacuna. 

To give the reader some taste of Jesuit mystical experiences and of reflec- 
tive and critical writing about them, each chapter is accompanied by an ex- 
cerpt from primary sources in their (often first) English translation. Despite 
the variety and the character of these testimonies, it is possible, I would argue, 
to detect their core — they all stem from the mystical perspective of Loyola's 
Spiritual Exercises. 


CHAPTER 1 
The Mysticism of Saint Ignatius of Loyola 


Darcy Donahue 


Introduction! 


While many mystics are known primarily for their spiritual life and experienc- 
es, Ignatius of Loyola's (c.1491-1556) mysticism is often considered secondary 
to his identity as religious activist and co-founder of the most famous Catholic 
religious order. Nevertheless, Loyola's spirituality was the source of his activ- 
ism, and his religious goals were inspired by “a mysticism of service based on 
love rather than the mysticism of loving union.”? The Jesuits, his creation and 
best-known achievement, continue to embody the focus on activism which 
marked his religious career. Loyola's goal of acting for the greater glory of God 
is the product of personal and collective experience. On the one hand, it re- 
flects his willed conversion from the life of a courtier and member of the Span- 
ish aristocracy of Basque origins to an existence centered on love of God. On 
the other, itis the product of a particular set of historical and cultural circum- 
stances over which he had no control. It is important to understand the ways 
in which these two categories of experience (the individual and the collective) 
interact in Loyola's unique brand of sanctity. 

Although there is still some disagreement about the exact year of his birth, 
many Loyola scholars consider 1491 the most probable.? The year is telling, pre- 
ceding by one the fall of Granada, the expulsion of the Jews and the unification 
of the Spanish peninsula by the Catholic kings, and of course, the arrival of Co- 
lumbus in the “New World.” As other cultures were presenting rifts in the uni- 
versal church, Spain was pursuing both national and religious unity through 
the elimination of nonbelievers, heretics, and other potentially subversive 


1 An earlier version of this chapter was published in A New Companion to Hispanic Mysticism, 
ed. Hilaire Kallendorf (Brill: Leiden, 2010), 201-230. 

2 William W. Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola: The Psychology of a Saint (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1992), 283. 

3 Although Loyola himself made 1493 the probable year of his birth, when this was proposed to 
his old nurse at the time of his death in 1556, she indicated that he was in fact two years older. 
His first biographer, Pedro de Ribadeneyra, uses the date 1491 in his 1572 work, and accord- 
ing to Meissner (ibid., 426n4), legal deeds drawn up in 1505 by the official notary of Azpeitia 
point to 1491. 
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elements of the population. Indeed, the “one true faith” became synonymous 
with the new Spanish state enforced by the monarchs. However, the church 
in Spain as elsewhere was beset by its own defects and schisms. On the verge 
of becoming the dominant power in European politics, Spain experienced 
powerful movements of religious renewal and reform, both orthodox and 
heterodox. Despite the repressive presence of the Inquisition, which enacted 
policies of religious and racial purity, the early sixteenth century was a time 
of possibility for change.* The medieval mentality of Scholasticism, while still 
alive and influential, was countered by the intellectual and spiritual currents 
of humanism. Theologians and leaders of the church like Cardinal Jiménez de 
Cisneros (1436-1517) opened the door for spiritual transformation and reform, 
including the greater visibility and participation of women visionaries and ac- 
tivists. The seemingly unorthodox ideas of Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466-1536) 
gained ground among both religious and secular thinkers. Regarded in conser- 
vative church circles as an ideological brother of Martin Luther (1483-1546), 
Erasmus brought to the fore critiques of church doctrine and ceremonies that 
had been voiced earlier by such Low Country medieval reform movements as 
the Brethren of the Common Life and their Devotio moderna.* “No Humanist 
wrote more about the godly or devout life than Erasmus; none was more widely 
read,” but during Loyola's lifetime, “the furious and fanatical vendetta against 
everything he wrote crested into a violent rage in certain ecclesiastical circles 
in Rome and elsewhere.”* To be a follower of Erasmus was to be viewed as a 
sympathizer if not an adherent of Lutheranism. Given the intense sentiment 
raised by issues of faith, the ideologies of religion became inseparable from 
those of the national polity, so that Spain became identified with traditional 
Catholic doctrine, while other nations such as Holy Roman Empire and the 
Low Countries were represented in Spain as political adversaries largely be- 
cause they had substantial Protestant populations. The intersection of the reli- 
gious and the political, together with the new intellectual currents introduced 
by humanism, created the potential for change and reaction against it that 


4 For two differing perspectives on the Spanish Inquisition and its objectives, see Benzion Ne- 
tanyahu, The Origins ofthe Inquisition in Fifteenth-Century Spain (New York: New York Review 
Books, 2001) and Henry Kamen, The Spanish Inquisition: A Historical Revision (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1998). 

5 See Hein Blommestijn, Charles Caspers, and Rijcklof Hofman, eds., Spirituality Renewed: 
Studies on Significant Representatives of the Modern Devotion (Leuven: Peeters, 2003) for an 
overview of the movement and its major proponents. 

6 John W. O'Malley, “Renaissance Humanism and the Religious Culture of the First Jesuits,” 
Heythrop Journal 31, no. 4 (1990): 471-487, here 475. 
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marked the entire sixteenth century in Spain and Europe as a whole. Loyola 
was certainly profoundly affected by these divergent yet converging currents.” 

A number of Loyola scholars have commented on his essentially medieval 
and somewhat inflexible worldview. The Jesuit historian Joseph de Guibert 
characterizes him in the following manner: 


Ignatius was at the opposite pole from his contemporaries of the Renais- 
sance. He was a man from the Middle Ages who had strayed into the 
sixteenth century in the height of its development [...]. Ignatius' tastes, 
his tendencies, his uncompromising and serious supernaturalism placed 
him in violent opposition to the naturalism and skeptical dilettantism of 
so many humanists.? 


It is to this medieval mindset that de Guibert attributes Loyola's seeming aver- 
sion to the writings of Erasmus. However, according to another Loyola scholar, 
"there is in fact no evidence that Ignatius had firsthand knowledge of anything 
Erasmus wrote”? Regardless of what he may or may not have read, Loyola was 
definitely aware of the split between traditional Scholastic thought and the 
new theological and philosophical movements. While his cultural heritage and 
education place him squarely in the camp of Scholasticism, Ignatius clearly 
incorporated elements of humanism in his spiritual practices and religious 
beliefs. Whether or not this incorporation was deliberate, or a manifestation 
of his individualistic religious thought, remains a question of debate, though 
many scholars opt for the latter possibility. 


Early Life 


Little is known about Ignatius's family life in the Loyola castle in the province 
of Guipúzcoa. Loyola's father, Don Beltrán Yáñez de Loyola (d.1507), was of an- 
cient and noble Basque lineage. His mother, Marina Sánchez de Licona (dates 
unknown), was of equally noble descent, related through her mother's family 
to the counts of Oñate and the dukes of Nájera. Ignatius was the last of thirteen 


7 lbid. 471-487. See also Terence O'Reilly, “Erasmus, Ignatius Loyola, and Orthodoxy Journal 
of Theological Studies 30 (1979): 5-127. 

8 Joseph de Guibert, The Jesuits: Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice, trans. William J. Young 
(Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1964), 166. De Guibert (1877-1942) was a French Jesuit who 
specialized in ascetic and mystical spirituality. 

9 O'Malley, "Renaissance Humanism,” 476. 
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children according to the witnesses in his canonization process of 1595. He was 
born in the Loyola castle in the province of Guipúzcoa almost twenty five years 
after his parents' marriage in 1567. Doña Marina, his mother, died during his in- 
fancy and Íñigo, named after an eleventh-century Benedictine abbot, was sent 
to a wet-nurse, the wife of the town blacksmith. According to his biographers, 
it was this surrogate mother who provided Ignatius with his first experience of 
love, devotion, and trust, although William W. Meissner believes that the loss 
of his mother at infancy would have had a profound “psychic impact” on his 
subsequent development. 

The absence of his biological mother, his own early absence from the Loyola 
fortress, and the feudal, patriarchal character of late medieval Basque society 
all figure in Ignatius's early development. Although itis impossible to know the 
exact nature of his upbringing, Christian piety and masculine values of honor 
and bravery appear to have been the primary influences in his childhood and 
adolescence. As Meissner describes it, “the life of the Loyolas was a rich amal- 
gam of deep religious tradition, sincere piety, burning passion and lust, fierce 
pride, and an attitude of aristocracy and nobility.”" In this world of action and, 
often, violence, physical prowess and personal valor were much more highly 
valued than intellect or artistic creativity. Given this emphasis upon strength, 
skill with the sword, and worldly vanities (which often involved typical aris- 
tocratic activities such as duels and womanizing), it is not surprising that the 
young Loyola would have shown little inclination for the priesthood, preferring 
the life of courtier and soldier. He was in many ways a typical young Basque 
nobleman when just prior to the death of his father he entered the service 
of Juan Velázquez de Cuéllar (d.1517), Queen Isabella's (1451-1504) majordomo 
and treasurer-general of Castile, and a relative by marriage of his mother. The 
apprenticeship in the Velázquez palace at Arévalo provided Ignatius with his 
first real contact with courtly etiquette and luxurious living, very different from 
the hardy life of rural Guipúzcoa. During this period, he acquired knowledge of 
music, literature, and modes of social interaction with high-ranking members 
of the court and church, but his primary interests remained those imbued in 
him by the Loyola household and the chivalric code of conduct to which it 
adhered — swordsmanship, riding, gambling, and courtly romance. 

Chivalric values of loyalty, generosity, unquestionable courage, and the 
pursuit of glory, often in the name of a lady love, were inspired not only by 


10 Meissner Ignatius of Loyola, 9-12, 271, 343-344. Meissner (1931-2010) was a Jesuit theo- 
logian and psychoanalyst and the author of Psychoanalysis and the Religious Experience 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984). 

11 Ibid., 14. 
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the masculine models of his father, six brothers, and Loyola ancestors but also 
by the popular literature of the time, best exemplified by the novel Amadís of 
Gaul (1508). Often considered the prototype of the chivalric novel, it “became 
the manual of the finished caballero, the epopee of faithful lovers, the code of 
honour which moulded many generations.”* Certainly it was the model for 
sequels and many other versions of the genre which prevailed throughout the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Ignatius read Amadís and similar works with 
the greatest interest, and states in his so-called autobiography that as he made 
his way to Montserrat from Loyola castle, “his mind was fully occupied with 
exploits, such as he read in Amadís of Gaul and other like books.” Immersed 
as he was in the chivalric code, it is not surprising that “the preconversion Ig- 
natius was hyperactive, vital and exceptionally resistant to fatigue, grief and 
suffering.”* 

The pre-conversion Ignatius demonstrated these characteristics in his ca- 
reer as a soldier in the service of the duke of Nájera, another distant relation of 
his mother. When the comuneros (the communities of Castile) revolted against 
the Flemish administration of Charles v (1516-56) in 1521, the French took ad- 
vantage of the situation in order to invade Spain and reclaim the province 
of Navarre for the French crown.” In the middle of May 1521, the French had 
arrived at Pamplona and only a small garrison of Spanish soldiers remained 
there. Ignatius, absolutely resistant to the idea of surrender or even negotia- 
tion with the enemy, vehemently opposed the terms which the French offered 
and put himself at the head of the Spanish troops willing to defend the fortress 
at Pamplona. An eyewitness description of the French bombardment states 
that it lasted for six hours, after which the walls were breached. Ignatius was 
leading the Spanish resistance sword in hand when “a cannonball hit him in a 
leg, shattering it completely, and since the ball passed between both legs the 
other one was likewise severely wounded.”!® With the fall of its leader, the for- 
tress of Pamplona also fell. 


12 James Brodrick, S.J., St. Ignatius Loyola: The Pilgrim Years (London: Burns & Oates, 1956), 40. 

13 Joseph N. Tylenda, S.J., trans. and ed., A Pilgrim's Journey: The Autobiography of Ignatius of 
Loyola (Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1985), 26. 

14 Harvey D. Egan, SJ, Ignatius Loyola the Mystic (Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1987), 36. 

15 Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola, 29-36, provides a succinct overview of the historical circum- 
stances surrounding the uprising of the comuneros and the French invasion of Navarre. 
For a thorough analysis of these events, see Stephen Haliczer, The Comunero Movement: 
The Forging of a Revolution, 1475-1521 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1981). 

16  Tylenda, Pilgrim's Journey, 9. 


THE MYSTICISM OF SAINT IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA ul 
Ignatius the Convert 


It is this moment of grave injury which more than any other changed the 
course of Loyola's life. 


When the cannonball literally knocked his legs out from under him, Iñigo 
was about thirty years of age, a seasoned soldier, courtier, gentleman — in 
short, quite a successful man of the world [...]. In a sense, the French 
artillery put an end to Iñigo de Loyola. If the man Loyola survived, the 
identity of Loyola was never to be the same.!” 


The evolution from soldier to saint had begun. The cannonball which struck 
him was the catalyst for his conversion from a life of action and worldly plea- 
sures to one of action on behalf of the greater glory of God. Ignatius himself 
dismisses his life up to this point in the following manner: “Up to his twenty- 
sixth year he was a man given to worldly vanities, and having a vain and over- 
powering desire to gain renown, he found special delight in the exercise of 
arms.’!8 

The conversion was a long process, set in motion by a series of experiences 
which altered Ignatius’s vision of the world and his own role in it. The tortuous 
medical treatment of his injuries and lengthy convalescence immobilized the 
man of action and obliged him to engage in reflection and self-examination. 
His physical suffering was immense and his endurance of it bespeaks Loyola’s 
continuing concern with personal valor and corporal strength. Loyola de- 
scribes the surgery as “butchery,” during which he “never uttered a word nor 
did he show any sign of pain other than clenching his fists."? Loyola was left 
with protruding bones and one leg that was significantly shorter than the oth- 
er, an unsightly deformity that would affect how he was perceived by others. 
According to Marjorie Boyle, “Loyola is absorbed with both divine and human 
observation and judgment: vainglory. Diminution in physical stature meant 
humiliation in social status. Lameness was a defect.”20 Although the surgeons 
warned him of the excruciating pain he would suffer, Ignatius insisted upon 


17 Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola, 37. 

18  Tylenda, Pilgrim’s Journey, 7. 

19 Ibid. 10. 

20 Marjorie O’Rourke Boyle, Loyola’s Acts: The Rhetoric of the Self (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1997), 31. Boyle is a professor of intellectual and cultural history and rhet- 
oric at the University of Toronto Centre for Medieval Studies, and the author of studies on 
Petrarch, Erasmus, and the history of Christian thought. 
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the elimination of the protruding bones. “Because he was determined to make 
a way for himself in the world he could not tolerate such ugliness and thought 
it marred his appearance [...]. He was determined to endure this martyrdom to 
satisfy his personal taste”?! In addition to his physical bravery, there are clearly 
elements of pride and willfulness in his decision to reject the surgeons' advice 
and endanger his life in order to improve his physical appearance. 

Forced to remain in bed for several months, Ignatius availed himself of the 
few books which Loyola castle possessed. His sister-in-law, Magdalena (d.1539), 
provided him with the four-volume Life of Jesus by the Carthusian Ludolph of 
Saxony (c1295-1378), written in the fourteenth century, and a copy of the pop- 
ular Flos sanctorum, a collection of saints' lives written by Jacobus de Voragine 
(1230-98), which had been circulating in Spain since about 1480. It is clear that 
the readings had a powerful effect on Ignatius's vision of his life and its pur- 
pose. This effect was not immediate but occurred over an indefinite period of 
time in which he continued to contemplate his worldly existence. As he recalls 
many years later in his autobiography, 


Setting his reading aside, he sometimes paused to think about the things 
he had read, and at other times he thought of the worldly things that for- 
merly occupied his mind. Of the many idle things that came to him, one 
took such a hold on his heart that, without his realizing it, it engrossed 
him for two or three hours at a time. He dreamed what he would achieve 
in the service of a certain lady and thought of the means he would take 
to go to the land where she lived, the clever sayings and words he would 
speak to her, and the knightly deeds he would perform for her.?? 


Although he was still attached to his prior life of soldier/courtier, Ignatius had 
made a connection between the “heroic virtue" of the saints whose lives he 
had read and the chivalric code. "Sanctity and chivalry are both types of per- 
fection, and both are to be reached only through sacrifice and training. Both 
present their challenges. They are related worlds.”23 It is not surprising that in 
reading the opening lines of Ludolph's work — “A man can have no foundation 
other than Jesus Christ [...]. Therefore, whoever wishes to escape the damna- 
tion due his sins and to be corrected in spirit, must not forsake that foundation, 
because there he will find remedies for all his needs”?* — Ignatius began to 


21  Tylenda, Pilgrim's Journey, 11. 

22 Ibid., 13. 

23 Michael Foss, The Founding of the Jesuits (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1969), 68. 
24 Cited in ibid., 68. 
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discern an alternate set of conventions requiring equal dedication and fervor. 
In his preface, Fray Gauberto Vagad (b. early fifteenth century), the translator 
of the Spanish version of the Flos sanctorum, “opened before Ignatius's eyes 
unsuspected horizons of glorious service. But above all Fray Gauberto clear- 
ly set forth, in the center of these admirable men, ‘the eternal Prince, Christ 
Jesus' as the incomparable Chief whose ever victorious flag these knights of 
God were following."?5 Furthermore, Ignatius's competitive spirit was aroused 
by the deeds of men like St. Dominic (1170-1221) and St. Francis (181/82-1226), 
and they served as models to follow and perhaps excel in this new quest for 
glory. “Throughout these thoughts he used to say to himself, ‘St. Dominic did 
this, so I have to do it too. St. Francis did this, so I have to do it too.”28 

Earthly matters continued to exercise some attraction for Loyola and he ap- 
pears to have vacillated for some time between the “diverse thoughts” in his 
imagination. It is at this point that the convalescent reader/meditator begins 
to realize or “discern” the difference in impact between the worldly thoughts 
and the more spiritual ones, finding himself unsatisfied by the former and con- 
soled by the latter. This early ability to distinguish between the effects or con- 
sequences of thoughts and feelings and therefore identify their source as good 
or evil is the basis of the “discernment of spirits” which would become a hall- 
mark of Ignatian spirituality. His interest in the religious readings increased, 
and he became completely absorbed in them to the extent that he resolved to 
imitate the saints upon his recuperation by journeying to Jerusalem. He began 
to copy passages from his readings and to speak about spiritual matters with 
family members. The readings and their effect upon his vision of self may be 
considered the first crucial step in his progress from a knight of the Spanish 
crown to a “knight of Christ” — a sort of preparation for and initiation into the 
longer emotional, psychological, and spiritual journey which awaited him. 

Several specific incidents mark the conscious rejection of a former self 
which is part of Ignatius's conversion experience. The earliest and most im- 
portant occurred in the form of a vision of the Virgin Mary which he describes 
in the following manner: 


One night as he lay sleepless, he clearly saw the likeness of our Lady with 
the holy Child Jesus, and because of this vision he enjoyed an excess of 
consolation for a remarkably long time. He felt so great a loathsomeness 
for all his past life, especially for the deeds of the flesh, that it seemed to 
him that all the images that had been previously imprinted on his mind 


25 De Guibert, Jesuits, 26. 
26  Tylenda, Pilgrim’s Journey, 14. 
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were now erased. Thus from that hour until August, 1553, when this is 
being written, he never again consented, not even in the least matter, 
to the motions of the flesh. Because of this effect in him he concluded 
that this had been God's doing, though he did not dare to specify it any 
further [...].27 


On the one hand, it is obvious that Loyola had no control over this vision. It 
occurred spontaneously and while he was in a wakeful state. He discerned 
that it was divinely inspired since it completely eliminated desires of the flesh, 
though he was reluctant to provide any more details about it. On the other 
hand, his reaction to this vision was so intense that it caused him to reject 
what had been a central aspect of his life — carnality. It is clear in the reference 
to “images imprinted in his mind” that although his convalescence had pre- 
vented any physical relationships, libidinal pursuits had continued to occupy 
his thoughts. There is no evidence that Loyola ever again engaged in such pur- 
suits, whatever suspicions he may have aroused in the spiritual counseling of 
women. “The specific concept in this scene is the glorified body. Loyola enjoys 
through the visitation of the Madonna the liberation from concupiscence that 
was her singular privilege.”28 

The experience may be considered the beginning of his final conversion 
to a spiritual life and reveals the extent to which it was both conscious and 
willed, albeit in his view determined and initiated by God. His family members 
noticed the difference in his conduct as a result of this interior experience, 
although he offers no details of this external change. The content of the vision 
suggests that the Virgin Mary may be a substitute for the “lady” about whom 
the convalescing knight had fantasized earlier. As the embodiment of female 
purity, maternity, and virtue, as well as physical beauty, the Holy Mother be- 
came the lady whom Ignatius had envisioned serving in the chivalric mode. 
Indeed, at one point he would consider defending the concept of the virgin 
birth in much the same way as a knight would defend his lady's reputation.?9 


27 Ibid. 16. 

28 Boyle, Loyola's Acts, 41. Boyle (42) sees in this “nocturnal cure of concupiscence” the influ- 
ence of hagiography, and more specifically, the visit of Lady Continence to St. Augustine 
as described in his Confessions. “Just as Continence appeared to exhort Augustine about 
the spiritual instability of his legs, so does the Madonna appear to Loyola in the same 
debility.” 

29 See Tylenda, Pilgrim's Journey, 22-23. See also Emanuele Colombo, “Defeating the Infidels, 
Helping Their Souls: Ignatius Loyola and Islam,’ in A Companion to Ignatius of Loyola: 
Life, Writings, Spirituality, Influence, ed. Robert A. Maryks (Brill, Leiden: 2014), 179-197, 
especially 180-184. 
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From the moment of this vision onward, Loyola's life enters a markedly differ- 
ent phase, best characterized as a journey that is both physical and spiritual. In 
his so-called autobiography, he refers to himself as “the Pilgrim,” and this is his 
prevailing idea of self for the rest of his life. 

Pilgrims normally made an itinerary of devotions by visiting the sanctuar- 
ies along the route to their final destinations. After taking leave of his family, 
Loyola's first stop on his journey to Jerusalem was the shrine of Our Lady of 
Montserrat where he left his sword and dagger, exchanged his knightly attire 
for a pilgrim's sackcloth robe, hemp girdle and staff, and spent the night in 
vigil standing and kneeling before the statue of the Black Madonna. “He was, 
as it were a ‘knight of Christ, consecrating himself in the night long watch of 
arms.'20 The following day, in order to avoid being recognized on the road to 
Barcelona, he took the back roads leading to the small town of Manresa, a de- 
tour that would have momentous consequences. Although he had originally 
planned to stay in Manresa for only a few days, he was to remain there for 
almost a year. During this time, he experienced some of the most profoundly 
transformative experiences of his life. 


Ignatius the Ascetic/Mystic 


The novice pilgrim and ascetic began his Manresa existence with extreme 
forms of penitence, most of which were carried out in a cave overlooking the 
valley of the Cardoner River. In addition to fasting, he engaged in conduct that 
totally contradicted that of his previous courtly existence, allowing his hair to 
grow without cutting or combingit. He also allowed his fingernails and toenails 
to grow without attending to them and deprived himself of sleep. At night, he 
spent several hours in prayer; during the day, he roamed the streets begging for 
alms. Ignatius was following the principle of “agere contra” (to go against or 
oppose natural desire by doing the opposite of its dictates). His life was typi- 
cally ascetic in his effort to eliminate the sensual experience of the body. Yet, 
paradoxically, in his eagerness to demonstrate his asceticism and lack of vanity 
through these external signs, he was drawing attention to himself and gaining 
fame in the Manresa area as a “holy man” and fool for Christ. His concern with 
appearances bespeaks the contradictory currents underlying his outward hu- 
mility. “Loyola is deliberately being shameless, courting personal dishonor and 
social infamy. Yet his sel humiliation, invested in external appearances proves 


30 Meissner Ignatius of Loyola, 45. 
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not necessarily to be humility.”3! Rather, it is a kind of inverted honor in lack of 
honor as symbolized by his unkempt exterior. In fact, the outward display is a 
form of the same vainglory that had prompted him to insist upon the surgical 
correction of his deformed leg. 

Loyola's emphasis upon the externals of sanctity gradually gave way to a 
more moderate interiorized version as he entered upon the arduous trajectory 
of prayer, meditation, and self-examination which would culminate in his rec- 
ognition of a different self. The intense inner turmoil and self-doubt he experi- 
enced during this period were reflected in a variety of spiritual and emotional 
states in which he would regularly see, 


a form in the air near him, and this form gave him great consolation be- 
cause it was exceedingly beautiful. He did not understand very clearly 
what it really was, but it somehow seemed to have the shape of a serpent 
and had many things that shone like eyes, but were not eyes.?? 


Loyola eventually recognized that this strange recurring vision, although at 
first a source of great delight, was a representation of the devil in a particularly 
alluring form. He dismissed it with his staff, creating the impression that he 
could exert some control over it, yet it continued to trouble him for a long time 
thereafter. 

The period following the first appearance of the serpent is one of grave 
crisis in which the still novice mystic was ridden by doubts and even despair 
concerning the course he had chosen. Dissatisfied with confession as a way of 
expiating his past offenses, he experienced intense scruples and temptations 
of which the beautiful flying serpent is just one. He heard inner voices, which 
he assumed to be those of the devil, challenging his decision to spend the rest 
of his life as an ascetic (“And how will you be able to put up with this for the 
seventy years you have ahead of you?"),?? and he began to lose the joy he had 
felt in prayer and the Mass. His spiritual condition fluctuated between desola- 
tion and consolation, but eventually brought him to the brink of the greatest 
temptation of all, suicide. At some point, he was overcome by disgust with his 
self-obsession and determined never again to think about or confess sins of 
the past. This decision to make a complete break with an errant past resolved 
the despondency and spiritual stagnation into which he had fallen and dem- 
onstrates the self-analysis which is typical of his career, although as always he 


31 Boyle, Loyola's Acts, 71. 
32  Tylenda, Pilgrim's Journey, 29. 
33 Ibid, 30. 
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attributed the decision to God. From this moment on, Ignatius would stead- 
fastly pursue his goal of sanctity, never doubting the route he had chosen. 

Once Ignatius had experienced this “dark night of the soul” he continued 
his mystical education at Manresa. He began to read what became his pre- 
ferred pious work and a principal source of Jesuit spirituality, Imitation of 
Christ (1427) by Thomas á Kempis (1380-1471). It is a work which calls for sim- 
plicity in the practice of a religious life, and its most general message is “the call 
to inwardness, to reflection and self-awareness, to personal appropriation of 
religious truth in holiness of life. The Imitation purported to speak to the heart 
and from the heart.”3* De Guibert sees this work as the most important chan- 
nel through which medieval currents of piety such as the Devotio moderna en- 
tered Ignatius's spiritual formation.?5 It is impossible to ascertain exactly how 
much of Loyola's spirituality is attributable to Imitation, but in its insistence on 
contempt of the world, on submission to the movement of grace, on the value 
of familiarity with God who can be found in all things, and the necessity of self- 
regulation of disorderly inclinations, Kempis's work is a significant influence. 

In his so-called autobiography, Loyola compares his situation at Manresa to 
that of a schoolboy under the tutelage of God who leads him through a series 
of steps to the experience of inner illumination which is the mystic's primary 
objective. The steps or “points” begin with a vision of the Holy Trinity in the 
figure of three keys of a musical instrument. This image reiterated the insepa- 
rability of the tripartite divinity and inspired his lifelong devotion to a Trinitar- 
ian God. The vision also evoked a reaction of uncontrollable tears and sobbing, 
one of Loyola's principal responses to divine grace. The experience of tears 
was often an expression of joy or spiritual consolation rather than sorrow, and 
became the most common external characteristic of Ignatian spirituality. His 
Spiritual Diary in particular documents the frequency with which he experi- 
enced this “gift.”36 

The second, third, and fourth points in his spiritual formation at Manresa 
include a vision of God creating the world from light, the decision to abandon 
his extremes of physical slovenliness, and prayer during which he perceives 


34 John W. O'Malley, The First Jesuits (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 
266. According to O'Malley (264), “Upon Ignatius and others, the influence of Imitation 
of Christ and similar works antedated scholasticism and humanism and was more 
profound.” 

35 See de Guibert, Jesuits, 156-157. 

36 Commenting on the frequency of Loyola's references to tears, de Guibert (Jesuits, 62), 
states “it seems to me that no other saint, man or woman, has in practice given to these 
tears a place equal with that of Ignatius.’ See 62-66 for de Guibert's analysis of this mysti- 
cal experience. 
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with “inner eyes” vague forms of the humanity of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
The visions of Christ recurred as many as forty times and confirmed his faith to 
the extent that “if there were no Scriptures to teach us these matters of faith, he 
would still resolve to die for them on the basis of what he had seen.”37 

The fifth and final point is the culmination of this series of extraordinary 
phenomena. Recalling the intensity of this experience over thirty years later, 
Ignatius emphasizes the non-visual component: “though he saw no vision, he 
understood and perceived many things, numerous spiritual things as well as 
matters touching on faith and learning, and this was with an elucidation so 
bright that all things seemed new to him.”33 It is precisely the awareness that 
something completely new and transformative is occurring that characterizes 
the mysticism of infused contemplation, attainable only through God's special 
activity upon the chosen individual?? Although the saint is unable to describe 
the details of this incident, he understands this illumination as greater than all 
the previous graces he had received from God, “in the whole course of his past 
life now having passed his sixty-second year (his age at the narration of this 
event).4 According to de Guibert, these Manresa graces 


were in reality eminent intellectual lights, directly infused by God into 
his faculty of understanding; and furthermore, the images which he re- 
corded were simply the reaction from these lights in his soul — his soul 
which was by nature imaginative but still very poor in symbolic images 
adaptable to this order of understanding. 


The same Loyola scholar views this “experimental intellectual consciousness 
of God” as evidence that the future Jesuit was “introduced, even from the days 
at Manresa, in the way of highest contemplation.” Meissner concludes that 
the events at Manresa “reflect the intensity of the psychological effects being 


37 Tylenda, Pilgrim’s Journey, 38. 

38 Ibid. 38-39. 

39 Egan (Ignatius Loyola the Mystic, 24) comments, “By actual experience the person be- 
comes directly and immediately aware of God's loving, purifying, enlightening and unify- 
ing presence. The person realizes that something totally new is occurring." 

40 Tylenda, Pilgrim’s Journey, 39. Ignatius narrated this portion of his life to Lois Gonçalves 
da Cámara sometime in 1555, and since he gave his age as sixty-two, he appeared to be- 
lieve that his birth year was 1493. 

41 De Guibert, Jesuits, 31. According to this author, "Two things strike us at once: the remark- 
ably great poverty of the imaginative element of these visions, and the contrasting im- 
portance and richness of their content. Thirty years after the occurrence of these visions, 
Ignatius still attributed this importance to them, and this fact would be inexplicable if we 
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wrought in the pilgrim's soul [...]. We are dealing here with mystical experienc- 
es of the highest order."? The pilgrim recognized that during the fifth point he 
had become "another man" with a "different understanding from what he had 
previously [...].” This recognition can be interpreted as a kind of closure on the 
initial phase of his transformation, which had begun at Loyola castle with the 
vision of the Virgin. Manresa is the truly radical or decisive phase of his interior 
journey. It is also where he began to write the work which is inseparable from 
his name and Jesuit spirituality. 


The Spiritual Exercises 


Although the Spiritual Exercises did not appear in published form until 1548, 
core ideas or premises were present in the notes Loyola kept at Manresa. The 
title of the work is indicative of the spirit/action duality which characterized 
all of Ignatius's piety. The Spiritual Exercises is not meant as a work to be read, 
but rather as “a set of materials, directives and suggestions for the person help- 
ing another through that course.”*3 The purpose of the Exercises as stated in 
the opening paragraph is “preparing and disposing our soul to rid itself of all 
its disordered affections and then, after their removal, of seeking and finding 
God's will in the ordering of our life for the salvation of our soul.’4+ Intended 
to be carried out over a period of four weeks in a "retreat" or situation devoted 
exclusively to them, the Exercises are especially designed to help the person 
who has to make a choice about their future (i.e., marriage, a religious voca- 
tion, or other significant life change). The First Week, or set of exercises, which 
is required in order to continue, consists of two parts: first, an examination or 
review of one's life up to that point, and second an increasing awareness of 
God's mercy and love, regardless of one's sins and failings. The following weeks' 
exercises were constructed to confirm the first, while moving the participant 
on to the consideration of a "vocation" or station in life and an "election" con- 
cerning it. 

The structure of the last three weeks follows the story of Jesus in the New 
Testament, with each week presenting material for meditation upon the 
events of Jesus's life, ending with the Fourth Week, which proposes prayers 


were dealing with simple imaginative visions, even those in which the images are preter- 
natural in their origin." 

42 Meissner Ignatius of Loyola, 82. 

43 O'Malley, First Jesuits, 37. 

44  Citedinibid. 
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concerning the resurrection and after. The Exercises end with a “Contempla- 
tion to Attain the Love of God.” Various supplementary materials follow the 
“Contemplation” the most important being the two sets of rules about “dis- 
cerning spirits, which deal with the inner experiences of consolation and 
desolation that could occur at any time during the retreat: 


In a few pages they come as close as anything does to revealing the most 
basic assumptions Ignatius entertained about the dynamics of an indi- 
vidual's relationship to God, heightened in the individual's awareness 
and intensity during this period of seclusion, review, contemplation, and 
if all went well, profound changes.*5 


The Rules for the Discernment of Spirits assume that God and the devil are 
vying for the individual human soul; hence it is necessary to be able to distin- 
guish which is the origin of inner movements of consolation or desolation. 
The Exercises provide a kind of spiritual training so that a person may discern 
the source of their feelings by trying to see where they are leading and thereby 
recognize the presence of God, the source of all good. The process of “discern- 
ment" became one of the operative principles of the Jesuits' religious practice, 
and was essential in promoting God as the immediate source of the individu- 
al's “election” concerning his or her life. 

In their emphasis upon direct unmediated communication with God re- 
sulting from inner inspiration, the Exercises quickly drew fire from critics who 
viewed this experience as verging on the practices of the Illuminists.*^9 Another 
principle which aroused their suspicions was that of “indifference,” according 
to which the person directing the exercises should not urge a certain decision 
or “election” upon the retreatant. Rather, the spiritual counselor should hold 
himself “indifferent” so that the individual could arrive at a decision through 
God, and thus the counselor could not urge a monastic life of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience in preference to the alternatives facing the individual. 


45 Ibid, 41. 

46 The Illuminists, known as Alumbrados (enlightened ones) in Spain, extolled the seek- 
ing of spiritual perfection through inner illumination. They also rejected many of the 
ceremonies of the traditional church. Although Spanish church authorities associated 
Illuminism with Erasmus, they were not intellectuals. Rather, their approach to religion 
was emotional and intuitive, and even anti-intellectual. Many of their members were 
conversos, or Jews who had converted to Christianity. All of these factors made them the 
target of persecution by the Inquisition. On the relationship between Loyola and the Illu- 
minists, see Luis Fernández, “Iñigo de Loyola y los alumbrados,” Hispania sacra 35 (1983): 
585-680. 
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According to the critics, this “indifference” denied the spiritual superiority of 
these monastic virtues, and therefore smacked of Erasmus, whose teaching on 
these issues overlapped somewhat with Loyola's ideas. 

Although the Exercises continued to be controversial, they became the 
primary Jesuit recruitment tool for a real commitment/conversion to an 
individual-centered experience of God. The text of the book 


lay not in a scholar's study, an academic disputation, an inquisitorial 
courtroom, or an ecclesiastical council. It was not a counterstatement to 
Luther, Erasmus or the Alumbrados. It originated in religious experience, 
first the author's and then others! Its basic elements were well in place 
before the author had any theological education. It is not, therefore, a 
book of dogma, but a dogmatic book - that is, it assumes that its basic 
message is the common Christian heritage and that that message, there- 
fore, need not be argued.*” 


Ignatius the Pilgrim 


The pilgrimage to Jerusalem that had been delayed for almost a year while he 
was at Manresa marks another stage in Loyola's early evolution as a mystic. 
After an arduous journey to Barcelona, his point of departure, Ignatius arrived 
inJerusalem where the precarious political situation prevented him from stay- 
inglonger than nineteen days. During this brief stay, he was enthralled by visits 
to the holy places, which inspired his desire to stay in Jerusalem permanently. 
The Franciscan provincial at Jerusalem decided against this because of the 
possibility of kidnap or murder by Turks who controlled the city, or death from 
the plague. Although he initially resisted this decision, expressing his determi- 
nation to remain in Jerusalem come what may, when finally confronted with 
the possibility of excommunication for disobeying the provincial, "the pilgrim" 
came to view the ordered departure from the Holy Land as God's will. He did 
not depart, however, before secretly returning to the places where Christ had 
walked and prayed. His devotion to Christ clearly emerges, as is evident when 
hereturns to the Mount of Olives to observe the direction in which Christ's feet 
were pointing when he ascended into heaven. 


In summary, Jerusalem marked Ignatius in a way second only to Manresa. 
He would never forget what it meant to be near Christ in his historical 


47 O'Malley, First Jesuits, 42. 
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existence. This Christ-centredness in all its concreteness and detail is 
foundational to his mysticism. Ignatius would remain the Jerusalem pil- 
grim even during his many years in Rome as general of the Society of 
Jesus.48 


In fact, Loyola continued to travel extensively, although not always with the 
purpose of worshipping at holy places, and his inner pilgrimage continued un- 
til the end of his life. He certainly saw himself as in a paradoxically permanent 
state of transition, signified by his use of the word “pilgrim” to refer to himself 
in the narrative of his post-conversion life, often titled The Pilgrim’s Tale. The 
pilgrim identity connoted an obvious contrast with his courtier/warrior back- 
ground and his substitution of the noun for his own name reveals the extent 
to which he wished to obliterate the self in favor of the allegorical or universal 
figure seeking redemption on a quest for sanctity. Yet, despite the shedding 
of individual identity evident in the adoption of the depersonalized noun, 
Loyola’s journey is highly individual and this extends even to his decision to 
travel to Jerusalem unaccompanied by guides or to carry any money with him. 
“He is everyman but man on his own — a character cast from the individualism 
that is acknowledged to identify renaissance culture and society.”** He had a 
clear idea of what he would be as a pilgrim, and he would tolerate no obstacles 
to his plan. His insistence on carrying out this plan illustrates the extent to 
which Ignatius the pilgrim/mystic retained the strong sense of self which had 
characterized his pre-conversion life. 


Ignatius the Student 


In addition to tracing the steps of Christ, Ignatius wanted to stay in Jerusalem 
to help bring souls to God. His obligatory departure compelled him to think of 
other ways in which he could fulfill this apostolic mission and he concluded 
that he could only do so by increasing his knowledge. Loyola’s purpose was 
not to become a scholar, but rather to acquire a greater understanding of the 
ways in which he could serve God through learning and acquire the theological 
training necessary to enter the priesthood. This education began in Barcelona 
and continued at Alcala de Henares. Never an intellectual, in both places he 
encountered some difficulty in balancing his studies of grammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy with his desire to be among the people, helping to bring souls to 


48 X Egan, Ignatius Loyola the Mystic, 47. 
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salvation. His program of study was not systematic, and at Alcalá in particular 
he embarked upon the study of varied material (the logic of Domingo de Soto 
[1494-1560], the physics of Albertus Magnus [c.1206-80], the theology of Peter 
Lombard [c.1096-1160]) that he was unable to synthesize in a coherent fashion. 
Later, Loyola would use this chaotic approach to learning as a negative model, 
and argue for the graded hierarchy of educational aims and methods which 
would form the basis of Jesuit pedagogy. 

Throughout his student period, certain features of Loyola's spirituality be- 
came increasingly apparent. Despite his decision to immerse himself in the 
studies necessary to qualify for the priesthood and thus work for the greater 
glory of God, his primary approach to sanctity was not through contempla- 
tion, but rather an active apostolate. His most important tool for leading souls 
toward salvation was instructional conversation. Loyola's ability to discourse 
movingly and effectively on spiritual topics had already begun to gain him 
renown in Manresa, and as his knowledge and experience increased so did 
his apparent charisma. His followers and supporters, most of them women, 
spread his fame and as a result drew the attention of the Inquisition. The idea 
of an itinerant holy man expounding upon religion and acquiring a cult fol- 
lowing aroused the suspicion of the Holy Office, which investigated Loyola 
both in Alcalá, where he was imprisoned and prohibited from teaching, and 
Salamanca, where he spent three weeks in jail. In her statement before the 
inquisitors at Alcalá, Ana de Benavente (dates unknown) testified that Ignatius 
had “expounded the articles of faith, the mortal sins, the five senses, the three 
faculties of the soul and other good things concerning the service of God, and 
told her things out of the gospels.”5° As Michael Foss observes, "Ignatius's trou- 
bles stemmed more from his audience than from his matter or his method. His 
words, so plain and orthodox, had an unexpected effect on the susceptible and 
immature minds of young girls.”! Loyola's contact with poor and marginalized 
women increased the distrust concerning his activities and was a key factor 
in his later decision to exclude women from the Jesuit order. Although he was 
finally acquitted of any taint of Illuminism, one of the Inquisition's princi- 
pal targets, Loyola's Salamanca experience persuaded him to complete his 


50 Foss, Founding of the Jesuits, 80. Foss, an independent historian, is the author of several 
studies of the medieval and early modern periods, including People of the First Crusade 
(New York: Arcade Publishing, 1998). 

51 Ibid. There are various accounts of Loyola's dealings with women. For an overview of his 
counseling of women in 1522-37, see Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola, 242—246. For a more 
detailed study, see Wenceslao Soto Artuñedo, "Ignacio de Loyola y la mujer,” Proyección 44 
(1997): 299-318. 
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education in Paris. Ignatius did not knowingly associate with Illuminists, but 
it appears that some of his followers at Alcalá did have connections with the 
movement and were drawn to his reliance on personal experience rather than 
erudition as the basis of his teachings. Ignatius hoped to escape the surveil- 
lance of the Holy Office in Paris.*2 

Nevertheless, the pilgrim's seven years in Paris were not without problems. 
He entered the University of Paris at a time of continuing tension between 
Spain and France for European hegemony. Furthermore, the Reformation 
was in full swing. Pope Leo x (r1513-21) had condemned Luther in 1520 and 
his heretical works were available in Paris by 1525. It was not an atmosphere 
conducive to intellectual contemplation or sustained academic endeavor for 
one of Loyola's restless energy. The much older than average student was also 
burdened by his continuing insolvency and found that begging for alms was 
not compatible with serious study. In addition, he was perceived by university 
authorities as distracting serious students with his spiritual conversations. Ac- 
cording to Meissner, 


Iñigo would not have cut a very impressive figure at this time. Aged about 
forty, he was a former man of arms who had been forced out of service by 
his war wound, which left him with a deformed leg and noticeable limp. 
His life after his unceremonious discharge had been that of a derelict and 
beggar. His plans were hardly decisive or specific, and he seemed to have 
little ambition for a career in any worldly sense, and his drift seemed to 
be toward the priesthood but nothing more. He was desperately poor, 
not physically strong, and often sickly, troubled by recurrent abdominal 
pains.53 


Loyola's unprepossessing image together with his record of encounters with 
the Inquisition made him fair game for scrutiny by both church and university 
officials who viewed him as a distraction for other students at best, and a het- 
erodox subversive at worst. 

None of his difficulties at Paris deterred the ever determined pilgrim/mystic 
from pursuing his studies or from gathering followers for God's service. Among 
the students attracted by the force of his personality and the unique plan of 
spiritual discipline set forth in the Spiritual Exercises were six of the original 


52 See, however, Stefania Pastore, "Unwise Paths: Ignatius Loyola and the Years of Alcalá de 
Henares,” in Maryks, ed., Companion to Ignatius of Loyola, 25-44. 
53 Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola, 143. 
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nine Jesuits.** Under Ignatius's guidance, each of them decided to consecrate 
himself to the mission for the salvation of souls and service of God. In Au- 
gust 1534, the companions concluded that they should pursue their labors by 
converting unbelievers in Jerusalem, and if this proved impossible, they would 
place themselves at the disposal of the pope. As yet they had no idea of form- 
ing a religious order, but from the moment they took the vows to pursue their 
common mission they began to live a sort of common life together, a life which 
would culminate in 1539 in the decision to form the Jesuit order. 


Hindsight surely allows us to see in the event of that August day the cor- 
nerstone of the future Society of Jesus. Those who laid it came from dif- 
ferent nations and different social classes, and their ages ranged from 
nineteen to about forty-three. They were bound together by the leader- 
ship of Ignatius, by bonds of friendship that in some instances were of 
only a few fragile months, by their study at the same alma mater, and 
most deeply by the religious experience of the Exercises in which each of 
them had been guided for a month or so by their author.55 


Despite the many obstacles, Loyola did complete his course of studies at Paris, 
receiving a bachelor's degree in 1532 and a master of philosophy diploma in 
1535. The name Ignatius appears on his master's diploma, and from this point 
until 1542 he uses both the name Íñigo in Spanish correspondence and Ignatius 
in letters in Latin. Although many have assumed that Ignatius was a Latinized 
version of Íñigo, others attribute the Latin name to Loyola's devotion to Saint 
Ignatius of Antioch (c.35 or 50-98 to c.108) whom he had encountered in Flos 
sanctorum. The decision in 1542 to use Ignatius exclusively indicates the final 
adoption of a new identity, “the identity of the dedicated follower of Christ, 
the courageous warrior of God who will face all dangers, count no sacrifice too 
great, no challenge too daunting, no battle too difficult [...]. The shift in names 
reflects the transformation of Iñigo de Loyola into Ignatius of Rome.”56 

From 1535 until the confirmation of the Jesuit order in 1540, fñigo/Ignatius 
continued his peripatetic route to sanctity, returning to Azpeitia, where he ad- 
dressed a number of local issues such as priests' concubines, preached daily on 
the commandments, and converted several women of scandalous reputation. 
Upon his arrival in Venice in 1536, the future co-founder of the Society of Jesus 


54 These were Francis Xavier (1506-52), Pierre Favre (1506-46), Diego Laínez (1512-65), Al- 
fonso Salmerón (1515-85), Simáo Rodrigues (1510-79), and Nicolás Bobadilla (1511-90). 

55 O'Malley, First Jesuits, 32. 
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experienced problems of hostility from entrenched church authorities such 
as Cardinal Gian Pietro Carafa (1476-1559), later Pope Paul 1v (1.1555-59), who 
would steadfastly oppose Loyola and his companions, or Íñiguists as they were 
commonly designated in Italy. Unable to travel to Jerusalem as they had origi- 
nally planned, the band of nine companions made their way to Rome in 1537, 
stopping at a small shrine at La Storta, a few miles outside the city. Here Íñigo 
underwent one of the most powerful mystical visions of his career. 

The La Storta vision is significant because it reveals and reiterates several 
aspects of Loyola's spirituality. From the days of his vision of the Madonna and 
Holy Child at Loyola castle, he had perceived the Holy Mother as a mediator 
between himself and God and had directed many requests to her to place him 
at the side of her Son. The illumination at La Storta indicated that she had me- 
diated for him. More important, even, than the Virgin's mediation is the union 
of the Father and the Son with Ignatius and their acceptance of his service and 
commitment, as well as a positive prognostication for the mission at Rome. In 
his own words, 


One day, a few miles before reaching Rome, while praying in a church, 
he felt a great change in his soul and so clearly did he see God the Father 
place him with Christ, His Son, that he had no doubts that God the Father 
did place him with His Son.5” 


Furthermore, in this same apparition, the Father spoke directly to fñigo, in- 
forming him that he would prosper at Rome, and also spoke to Christ, instruct- 
ing him to take “this man” as his servant. Christ then directly addressed Íñigo, 
stating "I want you to serve us [Father and Son].” “The graces of La Storta con- 
firmed Ignatius’ Trinitarian, christocentric, service and ecclesial mysticism."5? 


Ignatius the Founder and Administrator 


The entrance into Rome marks the beginning of the final period of Ignatius's 
life, a period of extreme activity during which the Jesuit order is founded and 
confirmed, he is elected its first superior general, and under his leadership it 
becomes the most influential order in the Catholic reform. After the group's 
decision in 1539 to vow obedience to a common superior and live according to 


57 Tylenda, Pilgrim's Journey, 113. Ignatius, as usual, provides no details of this vision. For 
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formal constitutions, Pope Paul 111 (1.1534-49) approved the formation of the 
order in 1540 and Loyola was elected its superior general. He declined on the 
grounds that he would rather obey than command. He was elected again, but 
consented to serve only after submitting the matter to his confessor. Why the 
reluctance to accept a position for which he was undeniably the most quali- 
fied and to which he was unanimously elected? Ignatius certainly recognized 
his own centrality in the formation of the order, but may have been hesitant to 
accept the total authority which the role of superior general entailed.5? Nev- 
ertheless, he reluctantly accepted the leadership of the newly formed Society 
of Jesus. 


On April 22, 1541, the group pronounced their vows in the church of St. 
Paul Outside the Walls. The Companions of Jesus had formed a single 
body, had a single heart and soul, obeyed a single leader and had Christ 
for their head. Through the mystical imagination of Ignatius, they had be- 
come a mystical body, united by mystical friendship. In short, they were 
the church in miniature, bound together by the Holy Spirit in faith, hope 
and love.®° 


Although the order would thrive under Loyola's leadership, it did face serious 
problems, not the least of which was the continuing suspicion it elicited from 
church conservatives. According to the Constitutions that Loyola labored over 
for ten years, and which were only promulgated in 1558 (after Ignatius's death 
in 1556), the Society of Jesus had rejected the monastic lifestyle in favor of ac- 
tive service in the world. One of the great differences between the Society and 
other orders would be its mobility and internationalism. Their pledge to “go 
anywhere to any region whatsoever" in obedience to the pope made it neces- 
sary to eliminate certain standard elements of the cloistered life such as the 
singing of the Divine Office and Mass. In addition, severe penitential exercises 
that could sap the strength needed for their practical mission of the service of 
souls were excluded from the regimen. Other key aspects of monasticism such 
as fixed religious attire, capitular governance, the regular ministry of religious 
women, and the foundation of a women's branch were also not a part of the 


59 Meissner contends that Ignatius's character had definite authoritarian elements, and that 
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Jesuit organization.*! Loyola envisioned an order of “contemplation in action,” 
an ideal which “positioned the Jesuits strategically at odds with the Protestant 
Reformation as well as with the Dominican Order, which was to become an 
enduring and sometimes openly hostile critic of the Society"6? Furthermore, 
the emphasis upon absolute obedience to one common superior or "general," 
which had fallen into disfavor in other orders, resulted in a highly hierarchical 
system of governance which may reflect the founder's military training.* In 
this hierarchy, God is the summit of authority, and the Society's superior gen- 
eral is his “vicar on earth." Accordingly, the general's will is God's will and must 
be obeyed as such. 

The last fifteen years of Loyola's life were spent almost entirely at the 
Jesuit house in Rome as he engaged in the onerous tasks of administering the 
new and burgeoning order. These responsibilities did not, however, preclude 
his participation in many of the charitable activities for which the Society had 
become famous. He actively collaborated in the work of the House of Mar- 
tha, founded to save prostitutes and homeless young women who appeared in 
danger of “perdition” This activity was viewed with considerable consterna- 
tion by many church prelates, who were outraged that religious men would 
work on behalf of “fallen women.” Ignatius also worked for the conversion of 
the Jewish population in Rome and actually had to provide residences for the 
large number of catechumens. While such conversions certainly stemmed 
from the anti-Semitism of the times, paradoxically they also saved large num- 
bers of converted Jews from prejudice and even persecution. Similarly, the 
Loyola would not yield to pressure not to admit novices of Jewish origin as was 
the norm for many other religious orders. He had on a number of occasions 
shocked his Spanish colleagues by expressing a wish to be Jewish so as to be of 
the same race as Christ. His fundamental posture vis-à-vis the Jews, however, 
reflects acceptance of the anti-Semitism which marked the Spain in which he 
was raised. "The original ten companions and their first recruits in Italy were 
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for the most part Iberian expatriates. They thus carried a special awareness of 
Jewish — Christian tension with them into Italy, where it also happened to be 
reaching new heights.’6+ 

Unlike his seeming liberalism toward Jews, Ignatius's attitude toward wom- 
en exhibits a surprisingly traditionalist stance. At the same time that he (and 
the other Jesuits) worked to improve the situation of socially and economically 
disadvantaged women, Loyola steadfastly refused to provide spiritual counsel 
to women in convent communities or to form a female branch of the Jesuits.95 
His own experience with women of dubious social standing in Manresa and 
Salamanca had been one of the reasons for his imprisonment, and his large 
and visible female following had been a source of constant suspicion. It is also 
quite possible that despite the economic and political support he received 
from women of varied backgrounds, Ignatius, because of his patriarchal cul- 
tural heritage, had already fully assimilated the reigning misogynistic ideology 
which represented females as intellectually and morally inferior to men. His 
misgivings about the order's contact with women of certain social levels are 
evident in his mandate that *we must be always on our guard and hold no 
conversations with women unless they be ladies of prominence.”66 One Loyola 
scholar perceives his ambivalence toward women as evidence that there is a 
“maternal stratum" in the relationships between the saint and the women who 
became his spiritual daughters and friends, a stratum which “resulted from his 
inability to resolve the unconscious peremptory infantile needs that bound 
him to his lost biological mother"67 Loyola continued to receive backing from 
upper-class Spanish and Italian women who were drawn to his personal cha- 
risma and/or found the Jesuit mission worthy of their support.58 


64 Ibid. 192. See also Robert A. Maryks, The Jesuit Order as a Synagogue of Jews: Jesuits of Jew- 
ish Ancestry and Purity-of- Blood Laws in the Early Society of Jesus (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 
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With regard to the Protestant reform, Loyola engaged in the battle against 
“heresy,” but as Terence O'Reilly observes, his personal involvement did not de- 
velop until after the decision to found the Society of Jesus. In 1550, the founder 
revised the stated purpose of the order to read, “the defense and propagation 
of the faith and the advancement of souls.”** This change of priorities from the 
original papal bull incorporating the order reveals the extent to which Loyola 
and the Society had become involved in the defense of Catholicism. Ignatius 
directed Jesuit missions in Protestant lands and worked tirelessly to found a 
college in Rome for the training of youth from various German provinces. In a 
letter to Peter Canisius (1521-97), the most important exponent of the order's 
goals and vision in Protestant Europe, the Jesuit superior general expressed his 
fundamental agreement with the use of political means to suppress religious 
dissent, including the censorship of books, the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the imposition of the death penalty in certain specific situations. 
Loyola, himself, however, was not a polemicist and never debated Protestant 
beliefs in his writings, nor did he generally refer to Luther or other Reform- 
ers. “His gifts were not those of an academic theologian or a publicist, but of 
a pastor, and he preferred the simple affirmation of his beliefs to defending 
them in disputation."? Rather, he advised the Jesuits to use private conversa- 
tions as a form of persuasive argumentation, as well as preaching on Catholic 
doctrines, administration of the sacraments, and, above all, the example of 
Christian lives. 

Through the widespread deployment of these practices, the Jesuits became 
a bulwark of orthodox Catholicism throughout Europe. Because of the order's 
seeming success in stemming the tide of Protestantism, some of Loyola's earli- 
est biographers such as Pedro de Ribadeneyra (1527-1611) represented the first 
Jesuit superior general as a soldier of the church, leading its victorious armies 
against Luther, the Antichrist.” Similarly, Jerónimo Nadal (1507-80), one of 
the early Jesuits, depicted him as completely consumed by the battle against 
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the Lutherans. In these early accounts of Loyola's life, the superior general is 
described in the exalted discourse of hagiography as a “reinforcement” sent by 
God to defeat the forces of evil led by Luther. While Loyola did work to con- 
tain and offset the disintegrating effect of the Christian schism, as O'Reilly and 
others have established, his formative years were far removed from the late 
Counter-Reformation world in which his Jesuit associates wrote. Later, eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century German Protestant historians such as Leopold 
von Ranke (1795-1886) took up the same military imagery in detailed compari- 
sons of the lives and personalities of Loyola and Luther. Through this con- 
stant militarization of spirituality, Ignatius assumed the identity of a religious 
warrior divinely selected to overthrow the devil's minions and it is this identity 
more than any other which has prevailed in the popular imagination. Given 
that in Loyola's lifetime and later the Jesuits had to defend themselves from 
accusations of heresy, this characterization is more than a little exaggerated.78 


Ignatius the Narrator 


Although Ignatius never actually wrote an autobiographical account of his 
life, at the urging of his Jesuit associates, he did narrate a version of his post- 
conversion experiences to Luís Goncalves da Cámara (1520—75), who listened 
to the superior general's narration, wrote it down sometime afterward, and 
then presented his written version to others for a final writing. As mentioned 
previously, the Jesuit co-founder chooses to refer to himself only as “the pil- 
grim" and the third person narration serves to create an emotional distance 
between reader and subject. Not surprisingly, the story is full of movement, 
both physical and spiritual, as Loyola proceeds on his quest for sanctity. The 
language is direct, sparse, and contributes to the effect of action rather than 
introspection. 

According to Cámara, "the Father's manner of narrating is the same he uses 
in everything else; he does it with such clarity that the whole past is made pres- 
ent to the listener.”* Even the experiences of greatest emotional and spiritual 
impact such as the vision at La Storta are presented in the most condensed 
version possible, with little or no detail. Similarly, his encounters with the 
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Inquisition, and the politics of founding the Society of Jesus, are dealt with 
concisely and seemingly without emotion. In eleven chapters of varying length, 
Loyola reconstructs his life as a man with a mission — that of working for God's 
glory by bringing more souls to his love. Within this overarching mission, the 
founding of the Jesuits is pivotal, yet The Pilgrim's Story ends before this oc- 
curs. In fact, Loyola's narrative has no real ending. Rather, he announces that 
he will stop, and “as for the rest, Master Nadal can tell you about that.””* At the 
very end of the narrative, Cámara enters to mention his unsuccessful attempts 
to acquire the superior general's personal notes regarding the Jesuit Constitu- 
tions. While Loyola's refusal to provide his scribe with these documents could 
well be attributed to a desire for privacy, he may also have been aware of their 
potentially dangerous implications for an order which continued to be viewed 
by many with mistrust, and by some with overt hostility. It is clear throughout 
the narrative of his life that Loyola has weighed his words carefully, choosing to 
err on the side of paucity rather than abundance. Boyle reads the text as “epi- 
deictic,” yet another example of the self-effacement which is part of Loyola's 
determination to avoid vainglory and focus on God's workings in him.” The 
final effect is one of directness, fundamental truthfulness, and simplicity, all 
of which contribute to an image of the saint as a relatively uncomplicated and 
straightforward person, yet the reader must conclude that a great deal is being 
suppressed, whether by Loyola himself or his scribe Cámara. 


Conclusion 


The many contradictions which appear throughout Loyola's varied career from 
courtier/soldier to convert/mystic/pilgrim to founder/administrator reflect 
his multifaceted talents, unique psychology, and his perception of his life as 
mutable and subject to divine intervention. In addition, despite his own belief 
and assertions that the tremendous changes in his life reflect the will of God 
rather than his own, it is clear that Ignatius did exercise a great deal of control 
over his own ideas and actions as well as those of the Society's members. AI- 
though he describes himself as experiencing many of the "irrational" or inef- 
fable experiences of mysticism such as apparitions and inner voices, he was 
primarily a goal-directed individual who, in the strongly religious culture of 
his time, pursued his own vision of a holy life in service to God and humanity. 
While this vision obliged him to reduce the significance of his own needs and 
desires, it is apparent that his strong sense of self remained an integral part of 
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his identity throughout the pilgrimage of his life briefly outlined here. Accord- 
ing to Meissner, this sense is most evident in Ignatius's intense identification 
with Christ. “It answered his narcissistic needs most effectively — to be like 
Christ would be to fulfill his most ardent wishes to be singled out as one of 
God's heroes, one of God's chosen saints.”” Through this strong identification 
and an equally strong will to act upon it, Loyola was able to merge his personal 
goals of achievement and heroism with those of the larger culture of his time, 
namely that of militant Catholicism. In so doing, he created a model of spiri- 
tual practice and religious life which has survived its creator by over four and 
a half centuries. 


Appendix: Excerpts from the Spiritual Diary of Ignatius of Loyola"? 


"When I sat at table [...] the Tempter did not succeed, but pretended to succeed in 
making me have doubts. Suddenly, yet calmly - like a man who has won - I said to him, 
'Get to your place! I was strengthened by tears and by a complete sense of security 
about all I had decided [...]. When I said grace after the meal, the Being of the Father 
partly disclosed itself, also the Being of the Blessed Trinity, while I felt a spiritual im- 
pulse to devotion and tears, such as I had not felt nor seen all day" (p. 62). 


"Today, even when walking in the city, I felt great interior joy, and on seeing three ratio- 
nal creatures together, or three animals, or three other things, the blessed Trinity was 
brought before me” (p. 43). 


"After I had gone to bed, I had special consolation in thinking of Them [the three Per- 
sons], I was on fire for the exultation in my soul [...]. [The following morning] while 
saying Mass, I was not weeping, yet not entirely without tears, feeling a certain warm 
devotion, ruby red as it were; also many little gasps full of considerable devotion. [...] 
[During prayer I wept much, the tears streaming down my face. A very intense devo- 
tion lasted for a while, I had many intuitions or spiritual reminders of the Blessed Trin- 
ity. I was at peace and felt such great exultation that there was a pressure in my lungs 
for the intense love I was experiencing in the Blessed Trinity" (p. 39). 


"Later when I went to make the preparatory prayer before Mass, I wanted to gain help — 
and humility — by first addressing Jesus: the Blessed Trinity appeared a little more 
clearly and I turned to the Divine Majesty to commend myself, etc. The tears streamed 


77 Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola, 399. 
78 Joseph A. Munitiz, Inigo Discernment Log-Book: The Spiritual Diary of Saint Ignatius Loyola 
(Leominster: Inigo Enterprises, 1987). 
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down my face, I broke into sobs, and such was the intensity of the love that I felt to- 
wards the Trinity that I thought I neither wished nor was capable of looking at myself, 
or of remembering the past in order to be reconciled with the Blessed Trinity. Later, in 
the chapel, praying gently and quietly, it seemed that at first my devotion had for its 
object the Trinity, then it took me elsewhere, for example to the Father: in this way I 
felt within me a wanting to communicate with me from different directions — so that 
eventually, while arranging the altar, my feelings found voice in the prayer, "Where do 
you wish to take me, Lord?" I repeated this many times: my devotion increased greatly, 
drawing me to weep. Later, while I prayed on vesting, I offered myself, very moved and 
with tears, to be guided and taken, etc., through all these stages, wheresoever He might 
take me, being over me. After I had vested, I did not know where to begin. Then I took 
Jesus for my guide; I also appropriated to each Person His own prayer; in this way I said 
a third of the Mass receiving considerable grace to assist me, a warm devotion and a 
great satisfaction of soul. There were no tears, nor (so I believe) any disordered desire 
to have them: I contented myself with the Lord's will. However, I did say, turning to 
Jesus, "Lord, where am I going, or where..., etc.? Following you, my Lord, I cannot be 
lost” From then on, during the Mass, many tears, also good heart and spiritual vigor. 
The greatest of the visitations had the Blessed Trinity as its principal object, then in 
lesser degree, Jesus, and finally, in much lesser degree, the Father. On the other hand, 
my confidence about my reconciliation with the Blessed Trinity increased continually 
— to such a pitch that after Mass, while I prayed with tranquility and rest of soul, on 
wanting to reconsider the matter to a certain degree, I could not; I was unable to bring 
myself to see or feel any past disharmony or unpleasantness. I found myself in the state 
of a tired man who rests, his mind tranquil, devout, visited. This repose continued later 
while I sat by the fire, and on other occasions when I remembered. At night as I prayed 
to the Father, I did not find [it], but there were revealed to me new devotion and im- 
pulses, all directed to the Blessed Trinity" (pp. 54—55). 
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CHAPTER 2 
A Controversial Mystic: Father Baltasar Álvarez 


Manuel Ruiz Jurado, S.J. 


Introduction! 


The case of Baltasar Álvarez (1533-80) cannot be properly understood if it is 
not placed in the context of his time and place. It is a fact that Álvarez was 
Saint Teresa de Jesús's (1515-82) longest-serving confessor, influencing her de- 
spite — or, more correctly, because of — the fact that he also made her suffer.? 
For his part, his spiritual relationship with her must have afforded him an entry 
into a perspective on prayer he had likely never yet experienced. With time, 
his personality and his ideas have come to be celebrated, while his activities 
within the Society after his contact with Teresa — his personal habits of prayer 
and his teachings on the subject — have been controversial. At the time, these 
were attributed to the influence of Teresa de Jesús and to his contact with the 
Carmelites. However, though this may have had some impact, Álvarez's man- 
ner of prayer was in fact a particular gift, given by God after his time as Teresa's 
spiritual director. 

Álvarez was renowned among the Jesuits of his day for his spiritual profile 
and his influence on many other members of the Society; his spiritual legacy 
was later amplified and clarified by the seventeenth-century account of his per- 
sona and explication of his life of prayer circulated by his disciple Luis de la Pu- 
ente (1554-1624). Through these means, his influence reached Louis Lallemant 
(1578-1635), Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-65), René de Maumigny, S.J. (1837-1913), 
and Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704), as well as, in the following centuries, 
Manuel Ignacio de la Reguera (1668-1747), the Redemptorist saint Alphonsus 
Maria de’ Liguori (1696-1787), Augustin Poulain, S.J. (1836-1919), and so on. 


1 A previous version of this chapter in Spanish was published in Manresa: Revista de espiritu- 
alidad ignaciana, 85, no. 335 (2013): 161—174. 

2 Allbiblical text is taken from the New Revised Standard Version, save where otherwise noted. 
In her autobiography, Saint Teresa writes of her time with Álvarez as her confessor, “I had a 
confessor who used to mortify me a great deal [...], yet I believe he is the confessor who has 
done me most good” Farther on, she calls him “a very holy Father of the Society of Jesus.” 
Teresa de Jesús, The Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus, trans. E. Allison Peers (London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1978), 167, 185. 
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In the twentieth century, it was deployed in Abbé Henri Bremond's (1865-1933) 
charges against Ignatian prayer — and thus against the Society of Jesus.3 


His Family and Education 


Baltasar Álvarez was born into a fairly prosperous family of landowners who 
lived off their estates in Cervera del Río Alhama in La Rioja. He was baptized 
in the parish of San Gil on May 17, 1533. He received his initial education in his 
native village. Even as a child, he showed himself inclined to piety, and as he 
excelled in his lessons his parents sent him to study at Alcalá de Henares. He 
completed three further years of grammar and four of philosophy to attain his 
arts degree in philosophy. It was there and then (1551) that he met a spiritual 
mentor who began to guide his interior life. 

Accordingly, if we start with the clue Álvarez gives us that he spent sixteen 
years stumbling along in his prayer life, we can deduce that these difficulties 
began before his entrance into the Society of Jesus and that the special, divine 
intervention of which he speaks took place around 1567, the year of his final 
VOWS as a Jesuit. 

It was in Alcalá that he first encountered the Society, during its very first 
days in the city: in 1552, while Álvarez was studying theology, having completed 
his arts degree, Francisco Villanueva (1500-57) succeeded in establishing the 
order there. Álvarez joined the Society after three years of contact with it. He 
tells us that he was completing his novitiate at the newly established (1555) 
house of probation in Simancas when he met Francisco de Borja (1510-72), 
who then wrote to Ignatius of Loyola (c.1491-1556), “I will presently send some- 
one by the name of Master Baltasar Álvarez to Córdoba as lecturer in the arts. 
He is a good lad and very industrious.”* 

From Simancas he was transferred to Córdoba, with Juan de la Plaza 
(1527-1602), who was to serve as novice-master there. The following year (1556), 
he moved to Granada, where they had transferred the novices. At Granada, he 
was no longer a teacher of philosophy so much as the minister of the house — 
even as he himself had only had a single year of novitiate. Thereafter, he went 
to Valladolid to continue his theological studies, and then to Ávila in 1557—58. 


3 Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, depuis la fin des guerres de 
religion jusquá nos jours, 12 vols. (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1916-33), 8:228—270. 

4 Sanctus Franciscus Borgia, quartus Gandiae dux et Societatis Iesu praepositus generalis tertius, 
6 vols., Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu 2, 23, 35, 38, 41, 158 (Madrid: Typis August. Arival, 
1894-2003), 2:235. 
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He took his simple vows in Ávila in 1557. When he arrived in Ávila, he contin- 
ued his ministries. Let us not forget that he had entered the Society already 
possessing a masters of arts degree and having begun his theological studies. 
His studies while a member of the Society were more properly a complement 
to his formation. He tells us that he studied theology at Alcalá, Valladolid, and 
Ávila. He had received his formation in the humanities outside the Society.5 


Saint Teresa's Confessor (1558-66) 


It was in 1558 that he was ordained a priest and assumed the task of spiritu- 
ally guiding Teresa de Jesús. According to his biographer de la Puente, Álvarez 
spent nine years ministering at Ávila. Certainly, we know that, in 1566, he was 
dispatched to Medina del Campo as rector and novice-master. We also know 
from Teresa that Álvarez was her confessor when she received permission to 
proceed with the foundation of the first house of the Discalced Carmelites, 
that of the convent of San José, in 1562, notwithstanding the obstacles that 
would arise.® 


Entry into Mysticism (1567) 


Álvarez was already rector and novice-master at Medina when he ventured 
into new spiritual terrain, where he transformed not only his prayer, but his en- 
tire approach to God and to his neighbor. In that year, Teresa was already carry- 
ing out the reform of the Discalced Carmelites. It was in the year 1567, the year 
of John of the Cross's first Mass, that Álvarez met her in Medina del Campo. 

Álvarez himself describes the transformation he experienced in the account 
of his method of prayer that he had to send the superior general. His prayer 
consisted, he relates, 


5 Manuel Ruiz Jurado, “Alvarez, Baltasar" in Charles E. O'Neill and Joaquín María Domínguez, 
eds., Diccionario histórico de la Compañía de Jesús: Biográfico-temático, 4 vols. (Rome: Institu- 
tum Historicum Societatis Iesu, 2001) [hereafter, DC HJ], 1:91-93. 

6 Saint Teresa writes in chapter 33 of her autobiography, "My confessor now gave me leave once 
more to take up the work again with all my might." Álvarez was likely aided in his conclu- 
sion by the firm position of his superior, Gaspar de Salazar (1529-93). As I understand it, the 
"quid" was to keep the saint on the sure path of obedience and to avoid all possible scandal. 
Teresa de Jesús, Complete Works, 228. 
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in placing oneself in the presence of God, given within and without 
“habitually” [per modum habitus] [...]. At other times, I pray through con- 
sidering the insights I have received concerning the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and interior teachings. Other times, through silence and resting." 


His heart feels renewed, free from its former narrowness, liberated from his 
long-standing anxieties about prayer and from the bitterness aroused by his 
own faults and those he observed in the persons under his care. He received 
new insight into truth, and the knowledge to distinguish the precious from the 
base. The effects of this interior change were noticed throughout the province. 

The vocations were abundant. According to de la Puente, “His words seemed 
to soothe the beasts.” Gil González Dávila (c1577-1658) said that his intelli- 
gence was full of simplicity, peace, and good fruits. González also gathered the 
novices of the province, previously dispersed among various colleges, to un- 
dergo formation at Medina under Álvarez's direction. 

Asrector and novice-master, he would remain in Medina until 1573, when he 
moved to Salamanca to fill the same post (1573-79). In the meantime, in 1571, 
he was named procurator of the province of Castile for the last congregation 
of procurators of the generalate of Francisco de Borja. He traveled to Rome 
and returned by way of Loreto, where he received the special grace of a devo- 
tion to Saint Joseph. On his return, he began to feel seriously ill at Valladolid. 
Nevertheless, when, in 1572, the provincial, along with two other electors, had 
to leave for Rome for the general congregation after Borja's death, Álvarez was 
left as vice-provincial. In 1574, he would once again have to fill the position for 
two or three months, handling the business of the new provincial, Juan Suárez 
(1528-99). The province never ceased placing faith in him.? From the end of 
1576, Álvarez was not only the rector and novice-master at Villagarcía but also 
the instructor for tertianship. 


The Crisis over His Doctrine of Prayer 


In 1573, Mercurian was chosen as superior general; out of a desire to remain 
faithful to the Ignatian spirit, his interpretation of the Spiritual Exercises relied 


7 See Baltasar Álvarez, Escritos espirituales, ed. Camilo María Abad and Faustino Boado, Espiri- 
tuales españoles: Serie A, Textos 4 (Barcelona: Juan Flors, 1961) [hereafter Escritos espiritu- 
ales], 207—224. 

8 Ibid., 47-75. 

9 Ibid., 76-111; Ruiz Jurado, "Álvarez, Baltasar,” in DCHJ, 1:91-92. 
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on the distinctly ascetic thought of Diego Mirón (1516-90). He may have in- 
tended to use it to balance out the looser interpretation of Juan Alfonso de 
Polanco (1517-76) and Jerónimo Nadal (1507-80), avoiding both the present 
perils of a tendency among some Spaniards toward excessive withdrawal and 
the danger of alumbradismo, which had broken out in Spain once more, at- 
tracting the intense concern of the Inquisition. In 1575, a new cell of this sect 
was uncovered at Llerena, and on the third Sunday in Lent an edict was pub- 
lished condemning its doctrines, its rites, and even its modes of speech.” 

If we insert ourselves into this Spanish milieu, we shall be better able to 
explain how by the end of Álvarez's rectorate in Salamanca suspicions had al- 
ready arisen about his methods of prayer and about what he was teaching his 
charges to do. Let us note, too, something commonplace among the students 
of masters of greater or lesser genius: not all of them grasp the lessons fully, 
or as the teacher would wish. Instead, there are usually some who exaggerate 
what appears unusual, producing the distortions that provoke the criticism of 
thoughtful, reasonable people. There were those who, fearing that Álvarez har- 
bored some illusion or error of the alumbrados, threatened to denounce him 
to the Inquisition.!2 

It was at this time that the father provincial, Juan Suárez, asked Álvarez to 
compose a treatise on speaking of spiritual matters according to the truth and 
spirit of the church. Let us observe that in 1572 Antonio Cordeses (1518-1601) 
had already been warned by Borja against his manner of teaching "affective" 
prayer, practiced with the novices and disseminated throughout Aragón and 
Toledo. Mercurian later deprecated it in 1574. The storm continued and intensi- 
fied in the second half of 1575, since not only Álvarez but many other fathers 
of the Society and those outside it also practiced and defended this method of 
prayer, which the provincial regarded as unlike that taught in the Exercises of 
Ignatius. 

Meanwhile, at the end of 1576, Álvarez had been transferred to Villagarcía as 
rector, novice-master, and instructor for tertianship; this was where his defini- 
tive test was to come. Hearts and minds remained divided in Salamanca, al- 
though the provincial was deeply committed to unifying opinion on the modes 
of prayer taught by the Exercises — without being entirely able to achieve this. 


10 Cf. Manuel Ruiz Jurado, “Ejercicios espirituales” in DCHJ, 21227. 

11 Escritos espirituales, 11-112; for the persecution of the Society initiated in the context of 
the alumbrados at Llerena, see Antonio Astráin, Historia de la Compañía de Jesús en la 
asistencia de España, 7 vols. (Madrid: Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1902), 3:6off. 

12 Luis de la Puente, Vida del VP. Baltasar Alvarez de la Compañía de Jesús, ed. Juan José de la 
Torre (Madrid: Apostolado de la Prensa, 1943), 450-451. 
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Alvarez's Report to the General 


We know that in 1573 Suárez had already spoken with Mercurian, once he was 
general, about Álvarez's prayer practices and about the contentious state of 
the province on this question. In 1577, four years later, Suárez reminded him 
of this.13 

By this time, the congregation of procurators had been held at Rome (1576), 
and the procurator of Castile, Pablo Hernández, would have submitted to Mer- 
curian Álvarez's report on his peculiar mode of prayer. This had been request- 
ed from Rome and he had confidentially addressed it to the superior general. 
According to the most recent studies, it seems that this report reached Mercu- 
rian only by word-of-mouth, whether through the assistant, Gil González, or 
the procurator, Hernandez. Alvarez probably composed it around 1573, but 
he polished and completed it thereafter. We know that he secluded himself at 
Salamanca for fifteen days to prepare it, and that he sent it in 1576. Since we 
have this text, we may offer an evaluation of it. 

His concluding words manifest the style and purport of the report. This is 
how he closes: 


This is my opinion as to what is happening and has happened to me, 
about my method of prayer, and about periodically ceasing to speak in 
the presence of God our Lord [de cesar los discursos a ratos por la pres- 
encia de Dios nuestro Señor]. With the humility that befits an inferior to- 
wards his father, I ask that it remain with Your Paternity alone.!6 


Such is his style: one of confiding what he had experienced, insisting on what 
he had gone through in the past sixteen years of spiritual life, including strug- 
gles in prayer and sufferings on account of his own faults, compared with the 
freedom of spirit and of engaging with others that he has felt since God imbued 
him with this new mode of communing with him. Now, no longer seeking to 


13 Letter of December 18, 1577. Suárez also informs Mercurian of the high esteem and affec- 

tion for Álvarez among those who adopted his method of prayer. Ms ARSI, Hisp. 126, 46". 
Cf. Escritos espirituales, 134-135. 

14 Various chapters on this issue in the generalate of Mercurian may be found in Thomas 
M. McCoog, ed., The Mercurian Project: Forming Jesuit Culture, 1573-1580, Bibliotheca In- 
stituti Historici Societatis Iesu 55 (Rome: Institutum Historicum Societatis Iesu, 2004), 
351-419. 

15 Escritos espirituales, 137ff. 

16 Ibid. 216. 
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find himself, even when he gives himself to prayer he feels freed of his former 
desires. 

It is true that he takes advantage of opportunities to ground his statements 
about his present mode of prayer and life with citations of recognized spiritual 
authorities. He acknowledges that his path is not for all, but rather for those to 
whom God will give it. Finally, he links his situation to what befell our father 
Saint Ignatius, who “though initially he followed the path and methods he left 
for us and taught us the Exercises, was later exalted to this other one.”” And he 
is so bold as to say that to divert those Jesuits traveling on this path would con- 
travene spiritual authorities. However, he admits, “itis a different matter when 
done through examination and trial, which would be just, and befits superiors 
by dint of their offices.”18 

The document met with a negative reception among several prominent 
fathers in the province. And among them, no less than Francisco Suárez 
(15481617), who had been Álvarez's pupil in matters of prayer. I must confess 
that even I found this manner of communicating his prayer practices exceed- 
ingly strange. The contrast between the early years and the grace of prayer he 
received seems excessive. And as one finds in the report no graduated and sys- 
tematic explication of that mode of prayer, nor does he offer any explicit ac- 
count of how to teach it, I have only been able to render it comprehensible by 
taking it for what it is: a confidence to a superior. My reaction to his discourse 
entitled Tratado de la oración de silencio (Treatise on silent prayer), likewise 
published among his writings, was very different. 


“De oratione, quae dicitur silentium"!? 


At its core, the text comprises Álvarez's answers to his superior provincial, Juan 
Suárez, regarding the questions put to him about this form of prayer. Yet we 
can see that it is a systematically organized response concerning "this manner 
of prayer” and although rooted in his experience, he is not simply or confiden- 
tially recounting his own experiences, but rather what he takes to be God's 
light in his prayer, as to the nature, ends, creation, and development of this 
method of prayer, instruction in its praxis, to whom it is to be imparted, and 
how any doubts that might arise are to be answered. He affirms that he will say 


17 Ibid, 215. 

18 Ibid. 216. 

19  Thefulltitle continues thus: “vel quies animi in praesentia Dei vel unio animae cum Deo" 
(Or, the peace of the soul in the presence of God, or, the union of the soul with God). 
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what is furnished by his experience with others and by what he has read in the 
relevant writings of the sainted mystical doctors.2° Alvarez probably wrote this 
before Diego de Avellaneda's (1529-98) visitation arrived at Villagarcía — that 
is, when all that the superior general knew of his method of prayer came from 
the comments of other superiors or his advisors on his unusual praxis, and 
from the aforementioned personal account. 

In the Tratado, Álvarez follows the order of the questions posed by the pro- 
vincial, but in point of fact he writes what is really a treatise: he first explains 
the nature of the “prayer of silence or quiet, and the aim he seeks. Then, he 
answers the questions about the experience and the praxis: how one arrives 
at this form of prayer, what one is to do once one has arrived, how to practice 
it productively, with whom and how it is to be shared. Lastly, he responds in 
detail to three doubts about this method of prayer that might arise within the 
Society. 

He concludes by affirming, 


Understand from what I have said that this doctrine is widely practiced 
wherever it is known, by those who do right; that it is to be found in the 
saints and the Doctors of the Church; that all who see what is said here 
will comprehend it; that those who experience it, having made trial of it 
in themselves by reflection and examination, will approve it, and will find 
more than is said here, what ought not be explicated here; and that there 
is almost no one who has not experienced this in some manner — some 
more, some less — according to their nature and their advantage, and the 
communication to some transeunter, to others permanenter, to which 
they will come by means of the ordinary prayer (meditation), as has been 
proved sufficienter.?! 


It is my belief that anyone who reads this treatise today will find nothing but 
a thoughtful exposition, both in the doctrine of silent prayer it proffers and 
in how to handle the eventualities the spiritual masters might encounter, as 
well as how a person may dispose himself to receive this gift of prayer if God 
chooses to grant it him. He shall find him ready to receive it and cultivate it ap- 
propriately, within their particular vocation. In coming from God, it cannot be 
contrary to what he wills for each person. 


20 Escritos espirituales, 224. 
21 Ibid, 251. 
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This is what has occurred to me in response to Your Reverence's ques- 
tions about this mode of prayer. Let Your Reverence, for the love of the 
Lord, whose contentment I desire, examine it, and determine for me and 
for those of your province — who will be consulted by those whom God is 
pleased to lead by this way — what we are to take or leave of it, so I trust 
that his goodness will give each of us good discernment and obedience 
to his holy will.22 


It is possible that someone, reading only the description Álvarez includes at 
the beginning of the Tratado de la oración de silencio and seeing the thought- 
fulness with which he expounds its benefits, might draw the conclusion that it 
seeks to teach novices to abandon all images and mental considerations (pre- 
scindan de toda imagen y consideración mental). But Álvarez states that dispos- 
ing oneself to this gift of God requires above all a clean conscience and a heart 
free of disordered affections. And he expressly reiterates that 


especially when God does not intervene, it is good — in the beginnings 
most of all — for all to turn to familiar material for meditation and to pro- 
ceed slowly, even for the weak; otherwise, if there has not been sufficient 
practice in the work of prayer, one will make no progress and remain 
quite sterile and wrongheaded.?? 


What is more, he goes on to distinguish between the various stages of begin- 
ning, intermediate, and seasoned persons. After the purification of the soul, 
he places the illumination which God gives our purified powers through con- 
templation of the life and death of Christ our Lord, as in the exercises of the 
second and third week. 

These conduce to the furtherance of the virtues "through meditation upon 
Christ our Lord and his saints, according to the light one possesses," and once 
"the soul is cleansed and adorned with virtues, it is ready to be exalted to divine 
union.”24 At bottom, it is this that Álvarez seeks to portray as the essence of 
silent prayer, beginning with the very title of the treatise: Silentium, vel quies 
animi in praesentia Dei vel unio animae cum Deo (Silence, or the peace of the 
soul in the presence of God or in the union of the soul with God). 


22 This is the conclusion to his Tratado de la oración de silencio, in ibid., 251. 
23 Ibid., 236. 
24 Ibid. 
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It is true that in those circumstances Álvarez could attract negative atten- 
tion by lingering, as he does, on the description of the methods of silent prayer 
at the beginning of the tract, saying, “As souls flee the noise of created things 
to withdraw to the inmost heart to worship God in spirit, as he wishes to be 
worshipped, placing themselves in his presence with a loving attitude, without 
any image or physical figure.”28 

However, in discussing the addressee who was to be guided to this kind of 
silent prayer, he nevertheless insisted, 


Since we are to observe and teach a common manner of prayer, it must be 
the Exercises of our Father Ignatius of blessed memory, with his rules and 
instructions, which are crucial [...]. [T]his form of silence need neither be 
taught publicly nor the most perfect elements of it be used communiter, 
sed tantum ex privilegio, to whom God may give it or seems to intend to 
give it, or by those who of necessity can use no other.?6 


And here Álvarez can be linked to the teachings of John of the Cross about 
the path to contemplation, although he cannot quote them, as the Mystical 
Doctor had not yet developed them. Álvarez often quotes Francisco de Osuna 
(c1492-c1540), Pseudo-Dionysius (fl. early sixth century), and John Climac- 
us (c.579—649), as well as Saint Augustine (354—430), Saint Gregory the Great 
(c.540-604, 1590-604), Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), and Saint 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-74). It is obvious that he could not yet cite de la Puente 
(who would become the great exponent of his doctrine), nor Alfonso Rodrí- 
guez (1526—1616), nor Francisco Suárez, nor Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), who 
were to become standards in the Society. Not even Superior General Claudio 
Acquaviva's (1543-1615, in office from 1581) 1590 letter on prayer, which would 
provide a framework for these ideas and calm tempers on this point.?" 

Nor did Álvarez miss this opportunity to note that such a change had oc- 
curred in the life of Ignatius himself: that from the form of prayer of the Exer- 
cises he came, by the singular grace of God, to a new form, of which it is said, 


25 Ibid. 226. 

26 Ibid., 242-243. 

27 Cf. Augustus Coemans, “La lettre du P. Claude Aquaviva sur l'oraison, Revue dascétique et 
de mystique 17 (1936): 313-321; Joseph de Guibert, La spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jésus: 
Esquisse historique, ed. Edmond Lamalle (Rome: Institutum Historicum Societatis Iesu, 
1953). 
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“erat enim et ipse patiens divina” (he himself felt the divine).2 This Álvarez 
identifies as the very type of prayer through which, according to the Exercises, 
God leads each person wherever he wills, disposing all to fulfill the will of God 
in their own lives.2° 


The Intervention of the Visitor 


It was already early November 1577 when Avellaneda, the visitor, arrived at Vil- 
lagarcía. He came furnished with a document composed at Rome, probably 
by the assistant, Gil González Dávila. The document was to introduce him not 
only to Álvarez but also to his followers. It made clear his mission to put an 
end to the divisions Álvarez's methods of prayer had created in the province, 
and further to prevent Jesuits from coming under the inquiries and penalties 
of the Inquisition. Besides being provincial of Andalusia, Avellaneda had been 
a calificador of the Holy Office in Seville, and knew the rigor with which it pro- 
ceeded against the threat of the alumbrados. 

Fundamentally, Avellaneda strove to treat Álvarez with the respect and trust 
he deserved, and he was satisfied that the father understood the problems of 
the document he had sent to Rome concerning his method of prayer.30 He 
acknowledged the perils of presumption and the illusions it had incurred. His 
way of communicating it could have conveyed what he did not believe, and he 
thanked Avellaneda for the written notes he had shared with him about the 
Society's characteristic form of prayer according to the Exercises. 

We know the content of these notes. There does not seem to be anything 
in these writings that Álvarez could not accept as in harmony with his doc- 
trine. He neither intended nor encouraged the potential fantasies that might 
be derived from it. We find the authors recommended by the visitor repeatedly 
cited and emphasized by Álvarez's Tratado de la oración de silencio. Indeed, to 
teach true contemplation there was no need to depart from the method of the 


28 Diego Laínez (1512-65), relating recollections of Ignatius, wrote in 1547, “And I remem- 
ber that he said that recently, in matters of God our Lord, he had become more passive 
than active." Fontes narrativi de S. Ignatio de Loyola et de Societatis Iesu initiis, ed. Dionisio 
Fernández Zapico and Cándido de Dalmases, 4 vols, Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Iesu 66, 73, 85, 93 (Rome: Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu, 1943-65), 1:138n59. 

29 Escritos espirituales, 245. 

30 Writing to Mercurian on February 18, 1578, Villanueva referred to “his paper explaining 
himself, which Fr. Gil González then gave me [...]. I straightforwardly read it to Fr. Álvarez 
himself, and I am confident that both he and those who follow him will be prompt to 
amend themselves,” Astráin, Historia, 3:197. 
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Exercises, for Ignatius furnishes material for contemplation and provides for 
sound reflection, and even affirms Álvarez in certain respects, at least in terms 
of pedagogy and in the example of Ignatius's own journey. But it is clear that 
the visitors memorandum quarreled neither with the path God gave Ignatius, 
nor — at least openly — with the possibility that he might do something similar 
for anyone he pleased. 

We must conclude that these admonitions sought primarily to avoid po- 
tential errors from excessive dedication to one's inclinations or unusual phe- 
nomena, or from a withdrawal that would overpower the essential, apostolic 
character of the Society, and to avoid the differences of opinion affecting the 
province and the danger of falling under the Inquisition's suspicions. But these 
instructions left by the visitor and approved by Mercurian contain further di- 
rectives to Álvarez to concentrate on his role as rector and novice-master;?! not 
to devote any special time to women, especially Carmelite nuns; not to invite 
any guests, whether Jesuits or others; and above all not to expound any form 
of prayer but that taught in the Exercises — and to show this form the high- 
est reverence, placing it before all others.?? And the most solemn affirmation: 
"following omnino [thoroughly] the form of our Institute for himself and for 
all with whom he dealt”33 But, what did each man understand by the prayer 
proper to our Institute? This was something that would continue to be debated 
even after the death of Mercurian. 

It would have to await Acquaviva's 1590 letter for minds to be opened to a 
fuller understanding of the Society's prayer according to Ignatius, whose peda- 
gogy was broad in its perspective, that of the Exercises, to the type of prayer to 
which God may elect to guide each person according to his divine will, which 
will never draw them away from the vocation to which he has called them. 


31 This approval also reached Álvarez, as attested by the general’s letter to the visitor of May 
20,1578: ARSI, Castellana, Epist. generalium 1577-1580, fol. 21. 

Mercurian approved the steps taken by the father visitor on February 28, 1578, by 
which time he had designated Álvarez as visitor of Aragon, where “it is said there is a 
peculiar mode of prayer" Epist. Hisp. XX111, fol. 206. 

32 To reach elevated contemplation, it stated, much more work and mortification was neces- 
sary than Álvarez had supposed, a continued exercising of the virtues. It further declared 
to him that the mixed life was the best, and that this was the life of the Society. One could 
not reduce all to prayer, as though this were the principal end of our Institute. The errors 
to which visions and pleasant sensations could lead must be forestalled. 

33 ARSI, MS Hisp 95, fol. 85-86". However, Avellaneda also added: “in our Institute, which not 
only includes meditation, but also teaches how to use contemplation for the greater glory 
of God and how to pursue the ends of our Society and our vocation,” statements with 
which Álvarez was wholly in agreement, if one reads his Tratado. 
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We know what Álvarez wrote to Mercurian: 


Father Visitor has set all matters in order, including my own, that order 
that Your Paternity has elected I should follow for the greater glory of 
God. I greatly thank God our Lord, and to Your Paternity I offer my ap- 
preciation for such deep love, to obey this love as regards prayer, both for 
myself and with all with whom I come into contact. 


He made a clear and firm choice for obedience. As to the visitor, he states, “I re- 
main obliged to love him deeply in the Lord for the delicate and gentle way he 
has treated me; in him I have found repose and unburdened myself as I would 
with Your Paternity”3* Humanly speaking, this submissive answer, guided by 
faith, cannot have been easy, but his heart was suffused with the supernatural 
light of obedience. 

It may have been Gil de la Mata (1547-99), a missionary to Japan and one 
of Álvarez's followers, who gave us a more comprehensive account, from an 
outsider's perspective, of what happened, in a 1596 letter to Francisco Salcedo 
(dates unknown): 


Your Reverence will have learned of the inquiry made about the method 
of prayer of Fr. Baltasar Álvarez of blessed memory, on account of his 
unusual path: in connection with which 1 think a great deal of care is 
necessary not to offend anyone, and because from what I have gathered I 
think that it proceeded with sincerity and a desire for accuracy. But, since 
the investigation was rigorous and advanced quite far, someone with less 
virtue than him might grumble against it; I learned from one who was in 
full contact with him that he never heard a word of complaint from him, 
and when this person asked him his heartfelt opinion, he simply said that 
he had been moved, but he uttered not a word of complaint.?5 


34 Letter of December 22, 1577, ARSI, Hisp. 126, fol. 42. On December 28, Suárez, provincial of 
Castile, had written to the general about Avellaneda's visit to Villagarcía: "The means the 
visitor has used to recover the rector are these: he has given him a memorial noting the 
perils of enthusiasms and errors that could be identified in what the rector has written 
in explication and justification of his praxis. He has confided in the rector, telling him 
that by his means he hopes his fellows will be recovered. He has exactly commanded 
that without the express permission of Your Paternity, he is not to use, by himself or with 
others, any methods other than those of the Exercises” Astráin, Historia, 3196. 

35 See de la Puente, Vida del VP. Baltasar Álvarez, appendix 5, here 603. 
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The Storm Calmed 


Between Holy Week of 1578 and February 7, 1579, Álvarez conducted a visita- 
tion of the province of Aragon, to the satisfaction of his superiors.?6 He re- 
turned to Castile, being then named provincial of Peru (a journey he was never 
to make). But he spent some time as the instructor for tertianship at Villagar- 
cía, where he directed the formation of de la Puente in the year 1579-80. After 
Lent 1580, the superiors continued to demonstrate their utter confidence in 
Álvarez. He was one of the possible successors to Juan Suárez as provincial 
of Castile, but instead they appointed him provincial of Toledo, in light of the 
delicate situation of that province since the provincialate of Antonio Cordeses 
and the uncongenial visitation of Antonio Ibáñez. In addition, there was the 
active and agitative presence of the allies of Dionisio Vázquez (1527-89), who 
had returned from Rome vexed and embittered after the death of Borja.?? 
Álvarez commenced his term by visiting several of the principal houses of 
the Toledo province. That summer, affected by the terrible heat and weakened 
by his ailments, on reaching the college at Belmonte he was stricken with a 
serious fever, and on July 25, at five in the evening, he yielded his soul to God.38 


Conclusion 


Published among Álvarez's Escritos espirituales (Spiritual writings) is a diverse 
series of "spiritual sentiments" (Sentimientos espirituales), including a large 
number of thoughtful reflections on Jesus Christ, the Mass, prayer, vows, mor- 
tification, humility, the treatment of one's fellows, and the love of God; various 
exercises or devotional practices; meditations of the first week; several sets of 
instructions (one of them, on “How to combine virtue with learning,'?? was 


36 Pedro Villalba (dates unknown), provincial of Aragon, wrote to Mercurian, “the father 
visitor [Álvarez] left Zaragoza on February 7, leaving not only those outside that house 
and those of the college heartily encouraged, but indeed the entire province” Epist. Hisp. 
23, fol. 91, quoted by Astráin, Historia, 3:88. 

37 For the story of the conflict with Vázquez and his departure from Rome, see Robert 
Aleksander Maryks, The Jesuit Order as a Synagogue of Jews: Jesuits of Jewish Ancestry 
and Purity-of- Blood Laws in the Early Society of Jesus (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 10-11, 18-119, 
136-138, 230—232, 241-244. 

38 Escritos espirituales, 188-189. 

39 For these avisos, see Francisco Javier de Idiáquez, Prácticas espirituales para el uso de los 
hermanos novicios de la Compañía de Jesús, del noviciado de Villagarcía (Madrid: Imprenta 
de Tejado, 1858), 165-172. 
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very popular in the Society); some admonitions; forty letters, which convey 
his integrity, straightforwardness, clarity, and exactitude; and discourses on 
the “communal rules,” which evidence his copious reading in the fathers and 
spiritual writers. 

In this essay, I have concentrated on what has become the defining trait of 
his persona in the Society, and I have tried to root this in what some commen- 
tators have most neglected: direct study of the relevant documents from those 
involved in this prayer controversy, and the personality of Baltasar Álvarez. 


Appendix: An Excerpt from Baltasar Álvarez's Sentimientos 
espirituales^? 


18 Perseverance in Prayer 

Let us persevere, my brothers, in approaching the doors of God, for the doors are open 
for us, or, if we call, he will open them, according to his promise in the words, “Ask, and 
it will be given to you; [...] knock, and the door will be opened for you."*! Yea, why does 
this promise not so console us that we never imagine that he will delay his arrival, and 
so cease to call,?? nor ever dream that all our frailty is enough to make him break his 
word, if we humbly trust in it? Because, if we think about it logically, there is no better 
way to soften what is hard — and all the more so what is gentle — than to stand on the 
threshold, shivering in the cold, and thus to make the door open. Let us stand at the 
doors of God Almighty, my brothers, though we should tremble with the cold — for let 
us at least consider how Ahasuerus commanded Mordecai to approach and look upon 
the face of the king, and how his recompense [medra] was so great that he forgot the 
ordeals of having waited so many days at the gates, numbed and frozen like a stone.*3 
For it is written of the just man that the Lord heard his voice and that he entered into 
a cloud, whence he emerged rewarded for the difficulties he endured in waiting and in 


persevering in calling.*^ 


19 Thoughts on a Particular Day 

If one keeps one's eyes open, a prayer to heaven will be as the whole of a feast day.45 
For just as in the palace a daily ration is given to those who do good service, so our Lord 
gives those who serve him faithfully from the remains of his dish, in fresh insights into 


40 Baltasar Álvarez, Escritos espirituales, ed. Camilo María Abad and Faustino Boado, Espiri- 
tuales españoles: Serie A, Textos 4 (Barcelona: Juan Flors, 1961), 265-268. 

41 Matt. 7:7. 

42 Cf. Luke u:8-0. 

43 Esther 6:10, 8a. 

44  Ecclus. 45:5. 

45 Cf. Ps. 75:1, Vulgate version. 
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truth that leave the soul nourished and satisfied. And this I have experienced in my 
own life, given more morsels than I could digest. 


20 Good Inclinations 

If the desire we have is of God, he who planted it will clear a space for it to bloom and 
will bring it to fruition; the seed is his, he will give the flowering, for his works are per- 
fect. Now that you know you are beginning to lay stones for the building, rejoice, for 
he will complete it. 


21 The Felt Presence of God 

On March 1, 1576, having spent the afternoon discussing with a spiritual person the 
nature of the “intellectual vision” of God and of his mysteries, I received an inkling of 
what they had been telling me in a sweet sensation. Beginning to pray, I felt the pres- 
ence of the Lord, who was there such that he could neither be seen nor imagined, but 
rather felt and apprehended with more certainty and clarity than what was seen or 
imagined. The proofs of this are: first, what is seen in this fashion more works upon 
the soul than what is imagined or seen corporally. Second, it works such utter peace 
and contentment that it seems our Lord has placed the soul in his kingdom: and the 
soul, seeing itself surrounded by such goodness as it neither imagined nor merited, 
says to the Lord in the words of David, “What are human beings that you are mindful 
of them?”46 And what his majesty says the just will say on the day of judgment, when 
he described the kingdom they will receive: “Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry 
or gave you food?”4” And thus the soul says, “Lord, what service have I done you? Lord, 
when did I merit such great good?” Third, the soul departs neither its own nor anyone 
else's, but rather utterly his, he who is all things, just as David says, “One thing I asked 
of the Lord, that I will seek after”*8 — which is to be one of the servants of the house 
of God, for he has taken me into the secret places of his tabernacle. And once the soul 
is placed there, God begins to dawn in it and to reveal himself. There he delights the 
soul, for which it is sweet and wonderful to find itself thus, and to think on those it 
loves in the Lord, more than it loved others for themselves or because it was bound to 
them. Fourth, that when one asks whether the devil might have been able to feign this 
blessedness, the soul cannot be persuaded that what has transmitted such goodness 
and so excellent a disposition to its God could come from an evil spirit. Fifth, in saying 
with Saint Peter, “Lord, it is good for us to be here.”** The soul flees every fantasy and 
prays without weariness. Sixth, it seems to experience what Saint Dionysius says in the 
first chapter of De mystica theologica: that, understanding nothing, he transcended all 


46  Ps.8:4. 


47 Matt. 25:37. 
48  Ps.27:4 


49 Matt. 17:4. 
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intelligence. On the one hand, it seems as though the soul understands nothing, while 
on the other it can attend to nothing else, nor forbear the sublime contentment it has, 
though it neither sees nor touches it — though it is more certain and clear than all that 
can be seen or felt.5° 


22 The Lord Laden with Goods 

Once, having done a good deed, while praying the following morning he saw our Lord 
with his arms filled with goods, seemingly struggling with the load, desirous of being 
unburdened and grateful to any who would do so. But all his eagerness notwithstand- 
ing, He was not unburdened, for there were no vessels to receive his gifts. 


23 Mercies Received 

I have received understanding, experiences [cosas], the language and the means to 
convey them, at times discovering things I could never have imagined; obeying the 
order of his providence, who had willed that I take some kind of action, but not too 
drastic, for this had previously been harmful to me. And I earned this: that he does not 
give me anything until the very moment it is needful, as well as a trust born from this 
throughout all that has befallen me. 


Translated from the Spanish by Spencer J. Weinreich 
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CHAPTER 3 
The Mystical Theology of Luis de la Puente 


Rady Roldán-Figueroa 


Just a few years before his death in 1624, Luis de la Puente (1554-1624) was 
aware of the originality of his work and could look back at his literary produc- 
tion with confidence.! In 1621, he referred to this synthesis with a deep sense of 
gratification, describing it as “meae theologiae mysticae, quam longius in meis 
libris proposui” (my mystical theology, which I have proposed in my books at 
length).? In fact, he was the architect of a practical theology of spiritual guid- 
ance that incorporated different strains of Augustinianism and Thomism with 
Dionysian mystical theology.3 A key component of this synthesis was the new- 
ly minted tradition of Ignatian spirituality.* In addition to the spiritual riches 
that the first generations of Jesuits found in the Spiritual Exercises, the Society 
of Jesus also offered a novel institutional and organizational framework that 
transcended the limits of medieval monasticism. The institutional arrange- 
ments that Ignatius and his early companions created and that were codified 


1 For biographical background, see Francisco Cachupín, Vida y virtudes del Venerable Padre 
Luis de la Puente de la Compañía de Jesús, natural de la ciudad de Valladolid (Salamanca: 
Diego de Cossío, 1652); Camilo María Abad, El Venerable Padre Luis de la Puente de la Compa- 
ñía de Jesús: Compendio de su santa vida (Valladolid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1935); Abad, El Vener- 
able P. Luis de la Puente, de la Compañía de Jesús: Sus libros y su doctrina espiritual (Comillas: 
Universidad Pontificia Comillas, 1954); Abad, Vida y escritos del VP. Luis de la Puente de la 
Compañía de Jesús (1554-1624) (Comillas: Universidad Pontificia, 1957); Manuel Ruiz Jurado, 
"La Puente, Luis de,” in Diccionario histórico de la Compañía de Jesús, ed. Charles E. O'Neill 
and Joaquín María Domínguez (Madrid: Universidad Pontificia Comillas, 2001), 2:2244—2245; 
and Paul Dudon, “Troisième centenaire de la mort du P. de la Puente,” Études 181 (1924): 598- 
609. For a classic study of his mystical doctrine, see Camilo María Abad, “Doctrina mística del 
Ven. Luis de la Puente,” Estudios eclesiásticos 3 (1924): 113-137, and Abad, “Doctrina mística 
del Ven. Luis de la Puente," Estudios eclesiásticos 4 (1925): 43-58. 

2 Luis de la Puente, “Al padre Juan Gerard,” March 23, 1621, in Obras escogidas del V.P. Luis de 
la Puente de la Compañía de Jesús, ed. Camilo María Abad (Madrid: Atlas, 1958), 408a-409b 
(Latin), 409b—410b (Spanish); English translation in John Morris, The Life of Father John Ge- 
rard, of the Society of Jesus, 3rd ed. (London: Burns and Oates, 1881), 497-499. 

3 Robert Ricard, “La tradition dionysienne en Espagne après saint Jean de la Croix” Revue 
dascétique et de mystique 45 (1969): 409-424. 

4 For a comprehensive overview, see José García de Castro, ed., Diccionario de espiritualidad 
ignaciana, 2 vols. (Bilbao: Ediciones Mensajero, 2007). 
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in the Constitutions and other rules not only gave expression to their distinc- 
tive spirituality but also became the “house of being" - to borrow Martin Hei- 
degger's phrase — of Jesuit spirituality. 

Indeed, de la Puente's mystical theology has to be seen as informed by his 
institutional location. As his biographers have consistently observed, de la Pu- 
ente discharged a multiplicity of offices during his career. His delicate health 
certainly played an important role in the short tenures that he had in the of- 
fices of lecturer of theology, spiritual prefect, confessor, master of novices, and, 
among many others, rector. Yet, along the way, he discerned a special attraction 
and, it would seem, aptness for spiritual direction. In fact, his variegated insti- 
tutional path should not be seen as inconsequential. In the discharge of these 
offices, he found a way of being that he expressed in a practice and theory of 
spiritual guidance. 

Accordingly, this chapter examines the institutional contexts and institu- 
tional arrangements that shaped de la Puente's mystical theology. Institutional 
contexts are thus seen as both sustaining and relying upon critically important 
generative practices, such as prayer, reading, writing, and lecturing, among 
others. The chapter also analyzes his theological discourse as a relatively au- 
tonomous creation made possible by these practices. It is divided into three 
parts. First, it outlines the institutional settings that undergirded de la Puente's 
religious career, in particular the offices of master of novices and prefect of 
spiritual life. The focus of the first part is not his biography as such. Instead, 
attention is placed on the institutional arrangements that contributed to the 
early development of his distinctively Jesuit mystical theology. The middle sec- 
tion offers a detailed discussion of his correspondence and illustrates how he 
handled the spread and dissemination of his spiritual and mystical practices. 
Lastly, the final section appraises the development of his mystical theology 
and probes his most important ideas. 


The Institutional Context of de la Puente's Mystical Theology 


Born in Valladolid in 1554, de la Puente entered the Society of Jesus in 1574. 
For twenty-four years, from 1580 to 1604, he was responsible for the formation 
of novices.? It was at the end of this stretch of time that he published his first 
work, Meditaciones de los mysterios de nuestra sancta fe (Meditations upon the 


5 Martin Heidegger, “Letter on ‘Humanism’ (1946), in Pathmarks, ed. William McNeill (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 239-276. 
6 Ruiz Jurado, “La Puente,” 2244. 
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mysteries of our holy faith) (1605).” He produced Meditaciones in tandem with 
the discharge of very specific institutional duties. Consequently, his theory and 
method of guided mystical spirituality was the product of the close interplay 
between institutional office and discourse generative practices; that is, prac- 
tices such as reading, writing, and different forms of public speaking that pro- 
duce discursive speech. In this sense, his responsibilities as master of novices 
and prefect of spiritual life shaped his theology in a profound way. 

Francisco Cachupín (1599-1678), who knew him personally and became the 
author of de la Puente's first published biography, described him as a master 
of “mystical theology, and science of the spirit.’ According to Cachupin, it was 
in 1585 that de la Puente first held the offices of master of novices and tertian 
master at the novitiate of Villagarcía, probably until 1589.? He served again as 
master of novices in Medina del Campo and Villagarcía intermittently from 
1591 to 1594. His fluctuation between these locations may have been more a 
function of the institutional and financial uncertainty surrounding these foun- 
dations at the time and not simply of his health, which was precarious.!? In any 
case, his work as master of novices and tertian director allowed him to put into 
practice the form of spiritual guidance that he came to admire in the figure of 
Baltasar Álvarez (1533-80), who was his own tertian master.!! 

De la Puente also served as “prefect of spiritual life,” or “prefect of spiritual 
affairs” during the same span of time. The responsibilities of the prefect of 
spiritual life were similar to those of the master of novices. However, these 


7 Luis de la Puente, Meditaciones de los mysterios de nuestra santa fe, con la práctica de la 
oración mental sobre ellos, 2 vols. (Valladolid: Juan de Bostillo, 1605); first English transla- 
tion, Meditations upon the Mysteries of Our Holy Faith with the Practise of Mental Praier 
Touching the Same Composed in Spanish, trans. Richard Gibbons (n.p., 1610). 

Cachupín, Vida, 50. 
Ibid., 50, 59; Abad, El Venerable Padre Luis de la Puente, 23-32; Abad, Vida y escritos, 
122-133. 

10 For the foundation of the novitiate of Villagarcía, see Pedro de Ribadeneyra, Vida del 
P Francisco de Borja, que fue duque de Gandía, y después religioso y 111 general de la Com- 
pañía de Jesús (Madrid: P. Madrigal, 1592), 163"; Juan de Villafañe, La limosnera de Dios: 
Relación histórica de la vida, y virtudes de la excelentísima señora doña Magdalena de Ulloa 
Toledo Osorio y Quiñones (Salamanca: Imprenta de Francisco García Onorato, 1723), 97ff; 
for the foundation of the novitiate of Medina del Campo, see Pedro de Ribadeneyra, Vida 
del Padre Maestro Diego Laínez, in Obras escogidas del padre Pedro de Rivadeneira, ed. 
Vicente de la Fuente (Madrid: Ediciones Atlas, 1952), 142; on the financial uncertainty 
of the novitiate of Medina del Campo, see Abad, Vida y escritos, 54. 1 am using the form 
“Ribadeneyra” as found in original published sources. 

11 Luis de la Puente, Vida del padre Baltasar Álvarez, religioso de la Compañía de Jesús (Ma- 
drid: Luis Sánchez, 1615). 
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functions of spiritual guidance were often exercised with Jesuits who had 
completed their time at the novitiate, or second probation, and were now do- 
ing their higher studies in the setting of a Jesuit college.! De la Puente prac- 
ticed as prefect of spiritual life in the college of San Ambrosio of Valladolid in 
1589 and in the Jesuit college of Salamanca in 1590. His time in Salamanca was 
notoriously short on account of his health.!3 

These offices enabled de la Puente to develop his mystical theology, or 
science of the spirit. The prominent Jesuit historian and foremost scholar of 
de la Puente, Camilo María Abad, noted the importance of his experience 
in these offices, but he did not offer an analysis of what they entailed, espe- 
cially the office of spiritual prefect. The office of the prefect of spiritual life, 
or "praefectus rerum spiritualium" as it was referred to in the Regulae Soci- 
etatis Iesu of 1580, was not as well defined in the Constitutions as that of the 
master of novices.' The office of the master of novices was described in the 
Constitutions, under Part 3, "The Preservation and Progress of Those Who Are 
in Probation”** According to the Constitutions, every novitiate should have 
“a competent person whose function is to instruct and teach the novices in re- 
gard to their interior and exterior conduct" and “to encourage them toward this 
correct deportment.”” According to the Declarations on the Constitutions, this 
person would be the master of novices.!$ The master of novices was expected 
to earn the love and respect of the novices in order to elicit deep confidence 
and trust from them. In this way, novices could “open themselves with confi- 
dence, hoping to receive from him in our Lord counsel and aid in everything”? 
The prefect of spiritual life, on the other hand, was first mentioned in Part 4 of 
the Constitutions.?? Chapter 10 stipulated the officers whose function was to as- 
sist the rector in college governance. Among these officers were the sub-rector 
and the syndic, who was responsible for external affairs. In addition, the rector 


12 Iam grateful to Father Jean Luc Enyegue, S.J., for clarifying some important details about 
these offices. 

13  Cachupin, Vida, 76-82; Abad, Vida y escritos, 154—174. 

14 Abad, Vida y escritos, 457-459; for previously unpublished testimonies by contempo- 
raries, see ibid., 459-463. 

15 Regulae Societatis lesu (Rome: Collegio Societatis Iesu, 1580), 146-148. 

16 Cons. [263]. 

17 Cons. [263]; English translation taken from Ignatius of Loyola, The Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus, trans. George E. Ganss (St. Louis: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1970), 159. 

18 Cons. [264]. 

19 Loyola, Constitutions [263], 159. 

20 Cons. [431]. 
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enjoyed the support of an officer whose responsibility was to “superintend the 
spiritual matters.’2! 

What is intriguing about the office of prefect of spiritual life is that it sup- 
posed a greater level of specialization beyond that of the confessor. That is, 
prefects of spiritual life were spiritual guides or spiritual directors per se. Pre- 
sumably, the fact that the prefect of spiritual life dealt with Jesuits who had 
completed the novitiate and who were now pursuing a course of superior stud- 
ies required greater skill and expertise from this officer than that of a mas- 
ter of novices. In fact, in rules he drafted for the office of master of novices 
around 1553, Ignatius suggested that it “should more properly be called con- 
fessor than master of novices,” indicating that these two offices were almost 
indistinguishable.?? Yet, from as early as 1549 or 1550, it was clear to Juan Al- 
fonso de Polanco (1517-76) that there were important differences between the 
confessor and the prefect of spiritual life. In Polanco's “Constitutiones que en 
los collegios de la Compañía de Jesús se deven observar para el bien proceder 
dellos a honor y gloria divina” (Constitutions that should be observed in the 
colleges of the Society of Jesus for their good direction and for the honor and 
glory of God) (c1549-50), he recommended that colleges should have a “spiri- 
tual superintendent” (superintendente spiritual) who would “help those under 
temptation, and who would prevent sins with opportune remedies." The spiri- 
tual superintendent would also inform the rector of all "spiritual defects." Ac- 
cording to Polanco, the confessor could serve as "spiritual superintendent" as 
long as he “did not act as confessor”23 

Another rule that defined the office of the prefect of spirituallife with some 
precision was the “Avisi per il confessore e prefetto delle cose spirituali nel Col- 
legio Germanico" (Advice for the confessor and the prefect of spiritual things 
in the German College) of 1564.2* Polanco crafted these rules a few years after 


21 Loyola, Constitutions [431], 208. 

22 "Unde confessor potius quam magister novitiorum videtur dicendus, ne ullus dedignetur 
ei subesse." Ignatius of Loyola, "De magistro novitiorum qui est confessor,” in Monumenta 
ignatiana ex autographis vel ex antiquioribus exemplis collecta, vol. rv, Regulae Societatis 
lesu (1540-1556), ed. Dionisio Fernández Zapico (Rome: Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Iesu, 1948), 4:394. This rule formed part of those that Jerónimo Nadal (1507-80) promul- 
gated in Spain and Portugal between 1553 and 1554; Regulae Societatis Iesu (1540-1556), 314. 

23 “Aya un superintendente en las cosas spirituales, aora sea el confessor, bien que en esto 
no proceda como confessor, aora otro [sic] [...] Juan Alfonso de Polanco, "Constitutiones 
que en los collegios de la Compañía de Jesús se deven observar para el bien proceder del- 
los a honor y gloria divina [sic] in Regulae Societatis Iesu (1540-1556), 223. 

24 “Avisi per il confessore e prefetto delle cose spirituali nel Collegio Germanico,” in Monu- 
menta paedagogica Societatis Iesu, 11 (1557—1572), ed. Ladislaus Lukács (Rome: Institutum 
Historicum Societatis Iesu, 1974), 340-342. 
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the first general congregation of 1558 approved the autograph text of the Con- 
stitutions. The German College itself was founded in 1552, and by 1563 it had 
two hundred students, with some twenty-seven officers.?5 Interestingly, in 
1564, the prefect of spiritual life was still seen as a confessor, a role that re- 
mained associated with the office. Among the duties of the prefect of spiritual 
life were those of bringing all to a greater frequency of the sacraments and the 
use of mental prayer as well as ensuring that all knew the Christian doctrine.26 

The office of the prefect of spiritual life acquired greater organizational dis- 
tinctiveness under the fourth superior general, Everard Mercurian (1514-80, 
in office 1573-80). The 1580 edition of the Regulae Societatis Iesu, published 
shortly before the fourth general congregation, dealt with the office apart from 
the confessor or the master of novices; the latter had its own set of particu- 
lar rules.?? The "Regulae praefecti rerum spiritualium" (Rules for the prefect 
of spiritual things) claimed as its foundation the controlling statements found 
in the Constitutions (Cons. [263] and [431]).28 The prefect of spiritual life was 
expected to have zeal for the progress of good men, and was to be exemplary 
in obedience and humility. Rehearsing the language of the Constitutions [263], 
it encouraged the prefect of spiritual life to earn the trust of all so that they 
would disclose their affairs to him.?* He would privately teach his companions 
how to govern themselves inwardly and outwardly. The prefect was required to 
encourage and lovingly remind his confréres to have a pure intention in God's 
service, to be familiar with the exercises of divine devotion, and to have love 
and zeal for the souls of humanity.30 

More specifically, the prefect had responsibilities that presupposed a con- 
siderable degree of technical specialization in the practices of Jesuit spiritual- 
ity. The aim of the office was to entreat all to advance on the way of prayer and, 
more importantly, to ensure the right observance of the examen. He was to 
ensure that the particular examen was done properly and to offer appropriate 
remedies for disorderly affections. In this way, "solid virtues would be acquired, 
especially obedience,” as well as contrition and devotion.?! If he encountered 


25 “Regulae rectoris Collegii Germanici, in Monumenta paedagogica Societatis Iesu, 2:317-318. 

26 “Avisi” in Monumenta paedagogica Societatis Iesu, 2:341-342. 

27 "Regulae praefecti rerum spiritualium,” in Regulae Societatis Iesu (1580), 146—148; “Regulae 
magistri novitiorum," Regulae Societatis Iesu (1580), 97-108; see also, “Regulae praefecti 
rerum spiritualium," in Institutum Societatis Iesu, 111 (Florence: Typographia a ss. Concep- 
tione, 1893), 139140. 

28 Both texts are cited in the margin; "Regulae praefecti" in Regulae Societatis Iesu 
(1580), 146. 

29 Ibid. I am closely following the actual text of the rule. 

30 Ibid, 147. 

31 Ibid. 
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diversion from rectitude, he should steer them back to the way of the Society 
by instilling the works, prayers, and way of meditation that Ignatius taught in 
the Spiritual Exercises.32 He was supposed to be well read in spiritual literature 
("librorum spiritualium," “libros aliquos spirituales legere") and be prepared to 
console the afflicted and exhort the tepid.33 He was also expected to pay close 
attention to temporal coadjutors. The rule culminated with an interesting stip- 
ulation, namely that if the prefect of spiritual life was in contact with novices 
he should follow the rule of the master of novices or the rules governing the 
examination of candidates.?^ 

The office of prefect of spiritual life finally rose to institutional prominence 
under Claudio Acquaviva (1543-1615, in office 1581-1615). Drawing on a phrase 
used by Acquaviva's secretary, Bernardo de Angelis (1561-1623), historian 
Joseph de Guibert surveyed the superior general's "spiritual administration" 
of the Society of Jesus. Guibert was making reference to Acquaviva's instruc- 
tions as well as the decrees of the general congregations of 1594 and 1604.55 
Among his many rules and instructions were those he sent to the provinces 
in 1599, “De praefectis spiritualibus" (Of spiritual prefects).3£ Guibert rightly 
interpreted these instructions as part of a comprehensive web meant to “en- 
sure a profound and strong interior life for the members of the Society.'37 In his 
instructions of 1599, Acquaviva directed provincials to appoint “prefects and 
teachers of spiritual things.”38 He highlighted their importance for the forma- 
tion of new Jesuits and described the virtues expected of them. 

De la Puente's theological unfolding in relation to the offices of master of 
novices and prefect of spiritual life was evident for his contemporaries. Thus, 
Cachupín described the office and alluded to its clear associations with de la 
Puente's science of the spirit. He claimed that de la Puente was expected to 
teach his confréres in spiritual things, paying special attention to important 
matters of conscience. As part of his responsibilities as spiritual prefect, he 
was required to offer talks on the way of perfection, "frequently speaking to 
them about the Lord.” More importantly, Cachupín elucidated that, as spiritual 
prefect, dela Puente was supposed to "explain the details of their meditation, 


32 lbid. 

33 Ibid. 147-148. 

34 Ibid; "Regulae examinatoris,' in Regulae Societatis Iesu (Rome: Collegio Societatis Iesu, 
1580), 109-117. 

35 Joseph de Guibert, The Jesuits: Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice (St. Louis: Institute of 
Jesuit Sources, 1972), 232. 

36 “De praefectis spiritualibus,” in Institutum Societatis Iesu, 3:360—363. 

37 Guibert, Jesuits, 237. 

38 “De praefectis spiritualibus," 3:361. 
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upon which they should have their daily prayer”3% The basic structure of de 
la Puente's mystical theology was based on the routine character of the dis- 
course generative practice of lecturing and explicating the mysteries of the 
faith, sustaining in that way the exercise of mental prayer. As he moved on to 
occupy other offices and perform other responsibilities, he carried with him 
the same sensibilities and skills of spiritual direction that he cultivated early 
in his career. 


Luis de la Puente and the Theology of Stability 


Letter writing was another practice in which de la Puente engaged over the 
years. Assuming the role of spiritual guide or advisor, he, like many of his pre- 
decessors, used letters to offer guidance. The fact that he frequently advised 
his friends on questions related to office or status is revealing. Status anxiety 
appears to have been one of the most recurrent spiritual maladies prompting 
them to seek his advice. In doing so, he discerned quite rightly that the struc- 
tures of daily life have a profound bearing on the life of the spirit. The medi- 
eval monastic vow of stability (stabilitas loci), adopted by Benedict of Nursia 
(c.480—547), offered security and permanence in the midst of a world marked 
by uncertainty.^? He continued to hold to the monastic ideal of stability, but he 
also sought to recreate its meaning in a way that depended less on the exterior 
markers of place and more on internalized markers of social location. 

The notion that de la Puente would build his spirituality and mystical theol- 
ogy upon the medieval ideal of stability would seem paradoxical. After all, the 
Society of Jesus was from its founding a fundamentally apostolic order, noto- 
rious for the mobility of its members (“The world is our house,” as Jerónimo 
Nadal put it). Yet, for de la Puente, stability no longer depended exclusively 
on physical location but consisted of internalized routines and habits of mind 
that could preserve the integrity of the self even in the midst of considerable 
mobility or situations requiring extreme suppleness. Hence, the spiritual sig- 
nificance of stability was no longer to be found in the juxtaposition between 
permanence and spatial mobility. Instead, the kind of spirituality of stabil- 
ity that de la Puente formulated corresponded well with the kind of spatial 


39  Cachupin, Vida, 76. 

40  Aquinata Böckmann, Perspectives on the Rule of Saint Benedict, trans. Matilda Handl and 
Marianne Burkhard (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 2005), 103-162; Thomas Merton, The 
Life of the Vows: Initiation into the Monastic Tradition 6 (Trappist, Kv: Cistercian Publica- 
tions, 2012), 447-477. 
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displacement that the Jesuits experienced. He gave expression to a spirituality 
of stability that enhanced the presence of mind and mental disposition that 
made it possible to adapt to new environments. As can be seen in his letters, 
stability depended to a large degree upon constructs of social, not spatial, loca- 
tion. Consequently, in his letters we witness how the monastic ideal of spatial 
stability was transposed to the post-Tridentine ideal of social stability. De la 
Puente's spirituality of stability was closely associated with his mystical theol- 
ogy. The practice of mental prayer was the vehicle that made possible both 
ascent to God as well as the internalization of post-Tridentine values and cul- 
tural norms.^! Moreover, as will be seen, the spirituality of stability was a solid 
foundation for the heroic life that he saw as leading to and proceeding from 
mystical union. 

Institutional office, or offices, provided the primary social location(s) for his 
understanding of stability. As it turns out, finding a proper office within the 
Society of Jesus was a matter of important concern for de la Puente himself. 
While this was by no means unique to the Jesuits, it was probably an unremit- 
ting source of anxiety for him because of his ill health. In 1593, for instance, he 
solicited the prayers of Francisca de Luna (fl. 1593) as he waited expectantly 
to know if he would continue as master of novices in Medina: “I would prefer 
to be kept in this [office] of bringing up Jesuits if it would please God to do 
so, even if at the expense of my health."? The next year, in another letter to 
Luna, he candidly revealed that he did not know if he would stay in Villagarcía 
as master of novices, or if in a different capacity.* He confessed in 1598 to his 
confrére, Rodrigo de Cabredo (1560-1618), that while he was not envious of his 
new office — at the time recently commissioned as provincial of Peru — he did 
covet the virtue that God gave him for its fulfillment.^* 

Questions and concerns about the fulfillment of office and related institu- 
tional obligations permeated his every thought, and he often offered advice to 
his confréres in matters related to the discharge of their offices. Two months 
after his May 1598 letter to Cabredo, he wrote again with words of encour- 
agement as Cabredo prepared for his transatlantic crossing to his new post 
in Lima. “The sea will teach you to pray and to trust,’ de la Puente avowed, 


41 Cf. Ignacio Iparraguirre, “El Ven. P. Luis de la Puente maestro de oración,” Manresa 25 
(1954): 227-252. 

42 Luis de la Puente, “Para doña Francisca de Luna,’ January 22, 1593, in Obras, 359. 

43 Dela Puente, “A doña Francisca de Luna,” June 5, 1594, in Obras, 361 and 361n3. 

44 Dela Puente, “Al Padre Rodrigo de Cabredo,” May 21, 1598, in Obras, 371 and 37111; for more 
on Cabredo, see Enrique Torres Saldamando, Los antiguos jesuitas del Perú: Biografías y 
apuntes para su historia (Lima: Imprenta Liberal, 1882), 156-158. 
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“and that way you will learn to think highly of God's wonders, which are ex- 
perienced deeply within.”*5 In a beautifully written letter to Martin de Vallejo 
(c.1549-1642), he encouraged his fellow priest to find sustenance for his office 
in frequent daily Communion: ^With a daily portion of such good bread and 
wine, you may very well walk this path, even with the burden of the office of 
procurador”* He continued urging him to take the new office with resolve, as 
if he was taking the cross upon himself.^? 

In the same vein, he admonished Ana de Tobar (fl. 1604) to embrace any fu- 
ture office as if it was the cross. The Cistercian nun was at the time cloistered in 
the convent of Belén in Valladolid. She asked him around 1604 if it was appro- 
priate for her not to take any new offices in order to dedicate herself to observe 
an ascetic regime fashioned after the Spiritual Exercises.*8 Probably to her own 
chagrin, he replied that if her superior gave her a new office she should “accept 
it with solemn resignation and obedience, loving the cross appended to the 
office."*9 If on account of her new occupations she had less time for prayers, 
she would still be better off by virtue of her obedience. The cross of her office 
would take her closer to God and her prayers would be even more effective.50 

In a way, he conceived office as a location of divine self-disclosure. In a letter 
of October 18, 1610, to his longtime friend Cabredo, he made explicit the notion 
that had sustained his theological reflection for years. To be designated to the 
office of visitor, provincial, rector, or preacher, as well as any other office, had 
to be accepted as a disclosure of God's will. Humility would grant true wisdom 
in the realization that these offices were for the humble and meek, namely for 
those who gave praise to God, rather than being for the proud and overconfi- 
dent. In doing this, they confirmed God's good determination.?! 

Yet, he did not limit the spiritual comfort associated with stability to the in- 
stitutional reality of office, but interiorized this stability by projecting institu- 
tional compartmentalization to the inner life. “I, for one, dear Father” he con- 
tinued addressing Cabredo, “wished to build two cells within my heart where 
I would live without ever leaving them.”*? He designated these as the cell of 
the glory of God and the cell of the will of God. In them, he would "eat, drink, 


45 Dela Puente, “Al Padre Rodrigo de Cabrero,’ July 6, 1598, in Obras, 372. 

46 Dela Puente, “Al Padre Martín de Vallejo,” September 29, 1599, in Obras, 373. 
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De la Puente, “A doña Ana de Tobar” c.1604, in Obras, 377-378. 
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50 Ibid. 

51 Dela Puente, “Al Padre Rodrigo de Cabredo,’ October 18, 1610, in Obras, 389-390. 
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sleep, pray, say Mass, negotiate with men and fulfill all ministries, without ever 
stepping out of them in order to find glory” or his own will.*3 These “mental” 
cells would provide Rodrigo with the spiritual stability to undertake any task, 
including traveling through “Mexico and Peru and across all deserts,” without 
ever suffering any harm. Interestingly, a few days earlier, in a letter of October 
13, 1610, he explained to Mariana de San José (1568-1638) the importance of 
building not two but three spiritual cells within the heart. The renowned ma- 
tron of the Augustinian Recollects was then at the monastery of Palencia and 
he listed three cells for her, namely those of the glory of God, the kingdom of 
God, and the will of God.54 

In his frequent correspondence with fellow clergy, he promoted the mas- 
tery of transient feelings — such as doubt and status anxiety — that could lead 
to spiritual and social displacement. In his letter to Jerónimo de Reinoso 
(1546-1600), cathedral canon in Palencia, he recommended that the latter not 
change his “modo de vida” (way of life).55 Reinoso, who was a secular priest, 
was contemplating joining a religious order and consulted de la Puente for ad- 
vice on this question. His response was unequivocal. He argued that he should 
not change vocations on account of his health and inner disposition. More 
importantly, he discouraged Reinoso from taking a regular vocation, arguing 
that in his current state and public office he was both more beneficial to others 
and, consequently, his labors would amount to the greater glory of God. 

His approach to office, especially the office of religious and secular clergy, 
was similar to his approach to lay offices.56 Hence, when he dealt with analo- 
gous status categories, as for example “state” (estado), he assumed a similar 
status-oriented mode of spiritual advice. His mode of advice was conducive 
to social stability, which in turn reflected a rather static conception of society. 
The latter was perhaps all the more evident in his spiritual guidance of the 
laywomen with whom he sustained frequent and prolonged correspondence, 
including Luna, Francisca Vélez de la Peña (fl. 1598), Luisa Carvajal y Mendoza 
(1566-1614), and Mari López (fl. 1620).57 
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In his spiritual advice to laywomen, he endeavored to create the delimi- 
tation of an interiorized cell, analogous to the one he aspired to and recom- 
mended to his clerical friends. He followed a traditional pattern of spiritual ad- 
vice, observed by the likes of Juan de Ávila (1499-1569) and Ignatius of Loyola 
(c.1491-1556), which consisted of minute advice for the thorough organization 
of the day and confining spatial displacement to the domestic and ecclesial 
spheres. Thus, on June n, 1591, he advised Luna to be “good, doing on my behalf 
your confessions, receiving Communion on the designated days, praying your 
devotions and hearing Mass.” Moreover, he asked her to read or to listen to 
someone read from some “good book” and to labor with her hands. In this way, 
she could overcome boredom, be fruitful, and earn eternal life.5? His approach 
was consistent over time. On August 21 of the same year, he made reference 
to the daily "distribution" of exercises that he had tailored for her and which 
he must have affixed in a separate note.” In 1592, he praised her devotion us- 
ing the language of domesticity, drawing on the popular imagery of the heart 
as the abode of the Holy Spirit and of the Lord as domestic guest of honor. 
According to de la Puente, her troubles and difficulties at home were only an 
indication of her consecration.9? Among the other practical advice he gave her 
over the years was his recommendation to keep his letters and to read them 
routinely.*! 

He also made use of domestic imagery in his advice to Vélez de la Peña. 
“May the Lord inhabit in your soul as owner of the house,” he greeted her in the 
opening lines of his letter of March 7, 1597, in which he urged her to dedicate 
her devotional life to three main exercises: to pray, work, and suffer. He elabo- 
rated further by explaining that to pray is to seek the presence of God, while to 
work is to be obedient to the manifest will of God. Obedience required from 
her the observance of both the precepts of the church as well as the coun- 
sels fitting to her state. In his discussion of suffering, he advanced the notion 
of “secret martyrdom,” which included all harm done to “possessions, honor, 
health, or life and above all suffering contradictions from neighbors, friends, or 
enemies, foreign or domestic."62 
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In fact, Vélez de la Peña herself drew upon domestic imagery in her elabo- 
rate and skillful account of a vision she had during the Advent season of 1597. 
Francisca seems to have had several of these visions, and her account of the 
one she experienced in 1597 reveals the kind of advice de la Puente gave her 
for proper discernment. In her vision, she saw the Virgin as she was nursing 
baby Jesus. Several allegorical characters and a heavenly host of servants sur- 
rounded her. The scene took place within a palace, which she later understood 
to represent her soul. She also understood that she was the main porter of the 
palace.53 

Furthermore, he helped his women advisees internalize patterns of social 
and religious stability. He made use of carefully crafted programs or itineraries 
of spiritual exercises to recreate the kind of spiritual cell that would give them 
a sense of permanence. The itinerary he drafted for Luna in 1599 made refer- 
ence to five practices, which he did not specify in his letter. However, in a letter 
of 1601 he offered instructions that reflected this fivefold structure of the ascet- 
ic itinerary. He asked her not to fast, but to observe a penitence that could help 
her mortify the body, and admonished her to pray the Lord's Prayer with her 
arms stretched out in the form of a cross. She should attend sermons at least 
twice a week. Reading was as important for her spiritual well-being, especially 
reading from the manuscript of his book Meditaciones. Reciting the rosary was 
another important component of the itinerary. In general, he asked her to be 
obedient to her spiritual directors and confessors. Hence the fivefold program 
consisted of mortifying the flesh, praying, listening, reading, and reciting.64 

In these itineraries, he attempted a balancing act — fraught and tenuous as 
it may have been - between his advisees' religious aspirations and their social 
status. Vélez de la Peña was married and it seems that her husband was actively 
opposed to her devotional life.55 In 1598, de la Puente reminded her that she 
needed to fulfil the obligations of her "state" (estado) without losing sight of 
her spiritual responsibilities. If it was true that she had a “temporal husband” 
as he referred to her spouse, it was also true that she had a *heavenly husband” 
The former, he continued, required her to attend to her domestic obligations, 
while the latter required her to give heed to her conscience.®® 

In his work as spiritual guide and director, he forcefully reminded his wom- 
en advisees of socially constructed role expectations, one of which was the 
notion that women were not supposed to preach. Thus, in 1598 he reminded 
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Vélez de la Peña that although she could not convert souls by preaching, she 
could still do so by praying.5? López, from the vicinity of Astorga and who was 
described by Cachupín as a farmer (labradora), seems to have posed a greater 
challenge to de la Puente.*8 His letter of January n, 1620, made manifest the 
laborious endeavor he had undertaken to bring her to acquiescence. “I can see 
in your letter,” he wrote to her, “that you are now as I had intended you to be, 
for your greater benefit” He continued by instructing her to follow the teach- 
ings of the law and the Gospel, in keeping with her “state,” and to suffer every 
adversity that may come her way. “If the priest,” he elaborated further, “takes 
away your frequent Communion, suffer it and be quiet” She could still have 
spiritual communion every day, attending Mass and making herself present to 
the consecrated host. “If the priest," he chided her once more, “orders you not 
to speak with his parishioners, be obedient, and be quiet.” As he did with Vélez 
de la Peña, he reminded López that her role was to pray so that God would give 
strength to preachers and confessors who earnestly labor for the salvation of 
souls. Moreover, she could give comfort or advice to those who approached 
her, but it was not God's will for her to be a preacher.9? 


Mystical Spirituality and the Heroic Life 


As can be seen, de la Puente's mystical theology rested upon a very specific 
and well-defined conceptual foundation. This foundation was furnished by his 
theology of stability, which in turn rested upon his understanding of office and 
status. His formation within the Society of Jesus reinforced a perception of the 
social order as an extension of God's providential care. As he pointed out in 
Meditaciones de los mysterios de la fe: “Divine providence calls each to the sta- 
tus [estado] and manner [modo] of life that is most fitting."? His confidence on 
the structures of daily life as scaffolds of divine providence led him to master 
and perfect the practice of guided mystical spirituality. Yet, spiritual stability 
was nothing but the foundation for the heroic life. De la Puente articulated his 
mystical thought not in terms of union of spirits or union of identity.” Instead, 
he formulated a mystical theology that was predicated upon the notion of 
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union by participation. He conceived of the rungs leading to mystical union 
as well as those that followed as manifestations of the heroic life. The present 
section traces some of the most important aspects of his mystical doctrine. 

The first work in which he gathered his thoughts and expounded the main 
points of his theology of latter years was published posthumously in 1671 un- 
der the title, Sentimientos y avisos espirituales del Venerable Padre Luis de la 
Puente (Sentiments and spiritual admonitions of the Venerable Father Luis de 
la Puente)."? Abad estimated that de la Puente finished writing this work be- 
fore 1605, the year in which he published Meditaciones.” He wrote Sentimien- 
tos as a form of spiritual soliloquy consisting of disjointed and fragmentary 
meditations. The work opens with a statement of impressive lyrical qualities: 
“The first fervent desires I felt for many days, were for the heavenly light, for I 
understood all goods to proceed from this light.”* 

The notion of divine illumination figures prominently in Sentimientos and 
was one of the most important concepts in the entire work. He imagined it as 
a form of special knowledge that frees the understanding from deceit, conse- 
quently changing the disposition of the will. God, de la Puente argued, gives 
this special knowledge to God's friends, namely those who are obedient. His 
desire for the heavenly light produced in him two distinctive effects, namely 
obedience and humility.”? He used several methods in order to kindle other 
affections (afectos). Thus, the exercise of self-knowledge fostered the love of 
God, a greater desire for God's glory, increased confidence in the cultivation of 
virtue, and an intensified sense of resignation.”8 

He claimed that illumination has several properties, one of which was its 
sudden and swift character. Divine illumination could be experienced when 
least expected, at varied times, and while undertaking a range of spiritual ex- 
ercises. De la Puente maintained that the heavenly light comes as a thunder, 
revealing much in an instant; it is persuasive but without discourse. Indeed, 
this was a salient aspect of his doctrine of illumination, namely it is a pre- 
discursive experience. He also indicated that the experience of illumination 
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inflames the will with love of the truth it reveals. While it may be momentary, 
he added, it leaves lively vestiges (reliquias) in the understanding, which in 
turn serve as inducements for further meditation. In an important epistemo- 
logical move of Augustinian inspiration, he pointed out that these vestiges fa- 
cilitate the formulation of comparisons and analogies that can help deepen 
comprehension. In its most basic form, he concluded, this heavenly light is a 
pondering of God's truths that can also be gradual.77 

The concept of illumination was important for de la Puente because it al- 
lowed him to explain how to understand God's presence and even union with 
God. He used a phrase which he attributed to [pseudo-]Dionysius, “intra in 
divinan caliginem" — which he rendered as “enter the divine darkness” - to 
explain a mode of suprasensual knowing based on affections.7? He likened this 
form of knowledge to the kind of suprasensual awareness that two compan- 
ions have of each other after both are covered by a shroud of darkness. Sub- 
sumed in darkness, he argued, they could not see each other, hear each other, 
or feel each other's corporal movement. However, he continued, they sense 
each other's presence and carry on the conversation and act as if in the pres- 
ence of each other.7? To enter the divine darkness, de la Puente seemed to sug- 
gest, is nothing other than turning toward God despite not having direct access 
to God by means of sensual perception. In that case, one was supposed to rely 
on the suprasensual knowledge of God imparted by illumination. In order to 
receive it, one had to undertake the path of obedience and strictly observe the 
necessary spiritual exercises. 

De la Puente speculated with considerable precision about the pre- 
discursive or even a-discursive character of the experience of union with God. 
He described union with God as participating in God's omnipotence: “All 
participated omnipotence is based upon union with God."*? After identify- 
ing three kinds of omnipotence, one in essence and two by participation, he 
reasoned that essential omnipotence was exclusive to the Godhead while the 
humanity of the Son of God was endowed with an "excellent" omnipotence by 
participation. Saints, on the other hand, were gifted with omnipotence only by 
participation, or union with God.?! There were three ways in which someone 
could participate in, or enter, God's omnipotence. The first was by speculative 
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discourses only. Yet, he added that unless the learned become like fools they 
would not participate in God's omnipotence. The other two were by faith and 
by experience. Of the two ways, the highest one was by experience. He made 
an additional distinction between experiencing the manifestations of God's 
omnipotence and actually experiencing participation in God's omnipotence. 
He saw the latter as the highest form of union with God, a form of union which 
he described as quintessentially “ineffable.”82 In typical Tridentine fashion, he 
concluded that it was on account of this participation in God's omnipotence 
that the saints “experience a greatness of zest to do heroic deeds in God and to 
endure harsh dealings.”83 In fact, this fragment from the Sentimientos y avisos 
espirituales encapsulated a key concept of his mystical theology, that of union 
by participation. 

Not surprisingly, de la Puente imagined union with God as the culmination 
of a path of ascent to the divine. He used allegories to describe this path in 
different ways. One of the paths he described was that of the “lizard,” or by 
“exercises, works of obedience, penitence, and mercy with the neighbor”84 At 
the core of this path was the exercise of mental prayer, of which he offered an 
exposition in Meditaciones. The work served as a devotional handbook that 
he often recommended in his letters to some of his closest advisees. Thus, he 
directed Ana de Tobar to use his book as part of her daily spiritual discipline.55 

He viewed mental prayer as mystical theology and, as such, as piety founded 
upon the truth of Scholastic theology. In this sense, de la Puente argued that 
the ascetic rigor of mental prayer was firmly established on the intellectual rig- 
or of Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) and Bonaventure (1221-74). He defined mental 
prayer in the opening lines of the introduction to the Meditaciones as the high 
and majestic exercise of meditating the mysteries of the faith and dealing with 
God in an intimate way.86 While he maintained that mental prayer is mainly 
learned from the Holy Spirit, he also stated that his aim was to streamline it 
into a “practice” (reducirla a práctica).5" He thought of mental prayer in itself 
as a "science of the spirit" (ciencia del espíritu) that was in continuity with 
the mystical theology of [pseudo-]Dionysius, John Chrysostom (347-407), 
Augustine of Hippo (354-430), John Cassian (c.360—435), Gregory the Great 
(540-604), Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), and the co-founder of the Society 
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of Jesus, Ignatius of Loyola.?? In fact, he pointed to the Spiritual Exercises as the 
main source of his construction of the practice. 

De la Puente's Meditaciones were drafted as a commentary on the Spiritu- 
al Exercises, which he compared to a tree, and the six parts of his Meditacio- 
nes to "six branches" stemming from the same trunk.8° He fashioned mental 
prayer into molds accessible to practitioners of different backgrounds, calling 
them “modes of prayer adapted to their state" (modos de orar acomodados a 
su estado).9? Yet he also offered a general and comprehensive exposition of 
mental prayer as an interior "speaking" with God that transpires by the active 
involvement of the three potencies of the soul: memory, understanding, and 
the will.9! Thus, while the memory remembers God, the understanding for- 
mulates discourses about the mysteries of the faith, and the will seeks those 
affections — emotions and feelings — that are in agreement with the inquiries of 
the understanding.?? Lastly, mental prayer consisted of petitions and prayers 
elevated to God.?? Mental prayer, in his view, was oriented to two distinctive 
ends, namely to praise God and to ask for new graces.?* One could also speak 
to the Virgin or to the saints in mental prayer for the very same ends.°5 

De la Puente's mystical theology continued to evolve over the years to en- 
compass not only matters linked to institutional office but also problems as- 
sociated with social status. In fact, status was the main organizational focus of 
his most voluminous and best-known work, Tratado de la perfección en todos 
los estados de la vida cristiana (Treatise of perfection in all states of Christian 
life), published in four volumes between 1612 and 1616.% He took his method 
to its fullest implications in this work, in which he tackled the need to develop 
a practice of guided spirituality that corresponded to the status and manner of 
life of each class or group of believers. De la Puente divided the work into three 
main parts, in which he discussed ecclesiastical vocations, the sacraments, 
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and ways of life found in the laical, ecclesiastical (secular clergy), and religious 
(regular clergy) states. 

By opening the work with a treatise on sacramental theology, de la Puente 
signaled unequivocally that his were techniques and methods of guided and 
personalized mystical spirituality that assumed the authority of the priestly of- 
fice.” In De la perfección, he crafted a mystical theology with close attention to 
its practical utility for pastoral practice. His work was a theological reflection 
upon the practice of pastoral spiritual guidance, not divorced from the sac- 
ramental character of the sacerdotal office, but duly concerned with the spe- 
cialized nature of spiritual direction. He crafted, after the normative model of 
the Spiritual Exercises, a complex method of guided mystical spirituality that 
integrated confessional and sacramental practices with spiritual direction. In 
other words, he formulated an elaborate mystical spirituality that, while better 
suited for greater mobility than medieval monastic and eremitical forms, was 
still dependent on sacerdotal agency and had only a tenuous relative autono- 
my from the priestly office. 

In a 1621 letter to the English Jesuit priest John Gerard (1564-1637), then rec- 
tor and master of novices of the Jesuit novitiate in Liége, he offered a “short 
epilogue” (brevis epilogus), or summary, of his doctrine.?? One of his doctrine's 
main traits was a clear and sharp departure from the apophaticism of classi- 
cal Dionysian mystical theology. De la Puente conceived ascent to God as the 
elevation of the mind to perpetual contemplation and union with God,% and 
regarded the exercise and discipline of mental prayer as the chief vehicle or 
instrument to attain this elevation of the mind. The mental and intellective ac- 
tivity of perpendo was fundamental to the practice of mental prayer. Perpendo, 
or the cognitive activity of carefully pondering, meticulously examining, and 
judiciously weighing propositions about God and about the self, enabled the 
soul to make progress toward God. For him, there were two chief consider- 
ations to be entertained in mental prayer, namely who is God and who are we. 
“For one and the other” he observed, “it will help to a remarkable extent to 
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ponder [perpendere] these two carefully: who God is in himself and who God 
is with us, and then who we are of ourselves and who with God.”100 

Interestingly, in the “epilogue” he represented his mystical theology as an 
essentially cataphatic one. Meditation was to be directed to God's positive at- 
tributes. As he pointed out: “In fact, while I consider God triune and one, most 
beautiful, most wise, most holy, most full of love for me, immense and every- 
where present, the fountain of all good things that are in me and beyond me 
[...], how can I not love him with all my strengths?"!?! This was the theory un- 
derpinning his voluminous production. His approach to guided mystical spiri- 
tuality had a fundamentally positive orientation, imbued with an unrelenting 
optimism about the possibility of human ascent to God. 

De la Puente had articulated these ideas more fully over a decade earlier in 
his Guía espiritual (Spiritual guide), which he published in 1609 before produc- 
ing a revised edition that appeared in print in 1614.0? He described the Guía 
espiritual as an “abridged science,” not the typical “sinners' guide" for those 
seeking God by way of penitence. Instead, he intended his book to serve as a 
guide for those who, having already reached true justice, were now laboring 
to remain and grow in justice by the purgative, illuminative, and unitive ways. 
He did not divide the spiritual life into the active and the contemplative, but 
kept them together in perspective without collapsing one into the other or lift- 
ing one above the other, and described this “mixed” (mixta) or compounded" 
(compuesta) spiritual life as the union of the excellent ways of the active and 
contemplative life. He also argued that Jesus observed the mixed spiritual 
life.103 

De la Puente was one of the first authors to conceptualize the modern 
notion of spirituality. His contribution in this regard surpasses what he did 
years earlier in Meditaciones. In the Guía espiritual, he defined spirituality 
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as the science of the spirit and described its end as the perfection of the 
understanding.!?^ Because the will in itself is a blind potency, he argued, it 
is the understanding that harnesses its power and directs it toward virtuous 
habits. Thus spirituality was also a moral science. He distinguished between 
the science of spirituality and the mystical science, which is properly speak- 
ing the science of contemplation and union with God, and he also placed 
within the scope of the mystical science the heroic deeds that proceed from 
this union. De la Puente imagined the science of the spirit as an intricate path 
leading to mystical union by means of self-knowledge, self-mortification, med- 
itation, and imitation of Christ.105 

The first treatise of the work discusses prayer and the kind of familiar treat- 
ment with God that prayer makes possible. It also explains the special ways in 
which God visits the soul in prayer. Drawing on Gregory of Nyssa (335-94), dela 
Puente defines prayer as a reasoning and conversation of the soul with God.!06 
In prayer, the soul converses with God about salvation and perfection, some- 
times by means of vocal prayer and sometimes by means of mental prayer. 
Furthermore, prayer as reasoning with God is not only about words. Prayer 
also encompasses certain interior acts, the highest of which is union with God. 
He broadens his theory of the soul's activity in prayer and argues that all five 
potencies of the soul are active, namely memory, understanding, will, imagina- 
tion, and the appetites. However, the soul relies on the first three — the spiritual 
potencies of the soul - to a larger degree than the last two. The five potencies 
come to the aid of the soul in prayer as the soul seeks to enact the theologi- 
cal virtues of faith, hope, and love. Thus, de la Puente's view of prayer can be 
recapped, using his own phraseology, as living faith on the things that God 
has revealed, certain hope of those God has promised, and the burning love 
of the God who revealed and promised them.! If prayer is ascent to God, it is 
ascent not by bodily steps but by spiritual steps, which require both knowledge 
and affection.!9? De la Puente displays once more his tendency toward holistic 
integration by overcoming the all too frequent juxtaposition between under- 
standing and affections and emphasizing that both are needed in order for the 
soul to reach God. 

As observed earlier, a distinctive theme in de la Puente's mystical theology 
is his notion of the heroic act. In fact, he even refers to these heroic acts in the 
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work's subtitle, De la mortificación, y obras heroicas que las [sic] acompañan 
(Of mortification and the heroic deeds that come with it). While he does not 
explain what constitutes a heroic act, it can be inferred that it is an exceptional 
act of the will mysteriously stirred by God's grace. In principle, all those acts 
that lead to mystical union are heroic. There are six of these acts, or as he calls 
them “rungs in the mystical stairway.”!°9 The first is an act of the memory by 
which the soul is lifted to God by way of a remembrance of God's presence. 
Once the soul is lifted to God, the next heroic act consists of the purification 
of intentions. Impure intentions such as vanity, curiosity, and spiritual sensu- 
ality have to be mortified and give way to the purest intention of all; namely 
giving glory to God. The next heroic act concerns the understanding. Prayer as 
conversation with God requires study, but study in itself is not the essence of 
prayer. Study should not be pursued only in order to understand God but also 
as a means to converse with God and gain God's favor. To the aid of the under- 
standing comes the will, and this is the next heroic act. In prayer, the will must 
be oriented to God and all lower affections must be left behind. Furthermore, 
in prayer one must become determined to serve God and to obey in everything 
that God commands and inspires. The petitions that are brought to God in 
prayer emanate from another heroic act, that of pouring the soul before God 
in supplication. The final rung on the way of ascent to God is that of familiar 
treatment with God. God reaches out to the soul in this last rung and invites 
it to a frequent, unceasing conversation by opening the doors to God's glory 
and allowing the soul to witness the secrets of God's majesty. This last rung 
represents a perfect union with God by which the soul participates in divine 
“radiance, virtues, and gifts.”10 

The relation between mystical union and heroic acts is addressed in the 
fourth and final treatise. Just as the rungs that lead to mystical union are heroic 
acts, the fruits that come in their aftermath are heroic as well.!! De la Puente 
reasons that since the end of the contemplative life is union with God, then 
all the acts that are necessary for our salvation and perfection must somehow 
share in this union with God. These acts appear in the spiritual life in two 
states, imperfect and perfect. They are imperfect as dispositions toward con- 
templation and they are perfect as fruits of contemplation." Furthermore, as 
fruits of contemplation, they are perfect in the measure that the soul partici- 
pates in God's perfections. Thus, he identifies eight unitive acts in which God 


109 Ibid. 21. 
110 Ibid. 1-22. 
111 Ibid. 613. 
112 Ibid. 615. 
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is united to the soul. These unitive acts include imitation, mortification, and 
renunciation. In addition to these are the union of the will and the understat- 
ing in obedience, the union of the intentions, the union of virtues, the union 
of affections, and the union with neighbors by means of the perfect bond of 
love.” He calls these the “heroic acts of the unitive life."!4 

In conclusion, de la Puente envisioned mystical union as God's special way 
of empowering God's people for the present life and the next. Through union 
with God, the believer obtains a “heroic magnanimity” that allows her to put 
under her feet “all the things of this world.” Union with God also allows the 
believer to pray with “heroic trust, believing that what they have asked for has 
already been given.!!6 The highest rung in the unitive life enables the faithful 
to preserve a clean heart in a heroic way." Magnanimity permeates the “heroic 
holiness” of the saints as well as their “heroic services"! Perhaps of greater 
importance is that de la Puente saw the perfect pattern of heroic life in Jesus 
Christ, as he sums it up: "Here is my security, my peace, and my joy, and the 
perfect imitation of your heroic life"? 


Appendix? 


Excerpts from Luis dela Puente, Spiritual Guide That Deals with Prayer, Meditation, and 
Contemplation of the Divine Visits and Extraordinary Graces as well as of Mortification 
and the Heroic Deeds That Come with It (1609, 1614). 


Treatise 3. On Perfect Contemplation and Union with God 
Introduction (1614, pp. 503-504) 
Although this treatise, as indicated in the title, is written for those for whom the Lord 
has given the mercy of lifting them up to the perfect state of contemplative and unitive 


113 Ibid. 614-615. 

114 Ibid. 504. 

115 Ibid. 69. 

116 Ibid. 170. 

117 Ibid., 396. 
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119 Ibid. 695. 

120 Source: Luis de la Puente, Guía espiritual en que se trata de la oración, meditación, y con- 
templación de las divinas visitas, y gracias extraordinarias. De la mortificación, y obras 
heroycas que las acompañan. Compuesta por el padre Luis de la Puente, religiosos de la 
Compañía de Jesús, natural de Valladolid [...] Enmendada en esta segunda impresión por 
el mismo autor (Madrid: Por la viuda de Alonso Martin, 1614). Translated by Rady Roldán- 
Figueroa, Th.D. 
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life, or with a special vocation calls them to rise up to this life, even then many others 
may read it with profit. Not only to admire and rejoice in the greatness of our sovereign 
God and of the gifts and favors that God gives to his chosen in this life as tokens of that 
which we await to receive in the next; but also because those who have gone through 
the exercises of prayer and meditation that appear in the previous two treatises — as 
long as they have humble resignation on the divine will to be satisfied with anything 
that God may give them — may as well procure to reach as much as they are able. For 
relying upon the divine grace they may go up to the highest point of the spiritual life 
that is possible for them, as long as they say with a generous heart what is found in 
the Song of Songs: Dixi, ascendam in palmam, et apprehendam fructus eius, I said, and 
proposed within me, I will go to the palm and will take its fruits [Song of Songs 7:8]. Or 
as is read in the Lxx [seventy] interpreters, tenebo cacumina eius, I will take what is 
in the highest parts of its crown. With sufficient reason we can compare the spiritual 
life to the palm tree, which in the lower part and closer to the ground is narrow and 
rough and has spines that hurt those who touch it because in its beginning it has great 
harshness and many difficulties. Yet, as it continues to grow and to go up it gets wider 
and broader and at the very top it has abundant and very sweet fruits. Whoever has 
begun to climb it with exercises of mortification and prayer will not stop until taking 
them. Moreover, not only will this person take the dates, which are the proper fruits 
of the palm tree, but shall also take the racemes of grapes of the vines that grow and 
rise next to it. Thus, the Holy Spirit added: Et erunt ubera tua sicut botri vineae, et odor 
oris tui sicut malorum, your breasts will be like the racemes of the vine, and the scent of 
your mouth as that of apples [Song of Songs 7:8]. So that it be understood that the end 
of the ascent to the summit of the spiritual life is not solely to take the proper fruits of 
contemplation, which are the heroic acts of the unitive way — to be discussed in this 
treatise. But also to take the admirable fruits that the virtues, growing in proximity 
to it, do generate — which will be discussed in the fourth treatise. In such a way that 
the fervent interior affections engender racemes of holy deeds and fragrant words for 
God's glory, edification of the church, and profit of the neighbor. 

However, it should be noted that — as Richard points out — all don't climb to this 
summit in the same way.!?! For some climb with ease, flying like birds, and David calls 
them alone on the housetop [Psalm 101:8]. Others climb with toil as lizards, of whom 
Salomon says that striving with their hands they walk on the roof tiles of the king's 
palaces [Proverbs 30:28]. Then, there are those who climb by grace and instruction 
from only God without mediation of other men. Just like Paul climbed, who was taken 
up to the third heaven, and divine Hierotheus of whom Saint Dionysius says, quod erat 
patiens divina, that he received divine things, not toiling, nor seeking, but receiving 


121 Richard of Saint Victor (d.u73), De gratia contemplationis libri quinque occasione accepta 
ab arca Moysis et ob eam rem hactenus dictum Benjamin Maior, in Richardi a Sancto Vic- 
tore opera omnia, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne, PL 196 (Paris: Migne, 1855), col. 63-202B. 
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them from God as the disciple receives doctrine from the teacher. But this way is ex- 
traordinary and it is not granted but only to a few, either because they themselves will 
be teachers and columns of the church or because our Lord wants to extend to them 
this singular grace in order to delight himself with them. For ordinarily one climbs 
with three aids. The first and chief is God's interior enlightenment and instruction. 
The second one is the exterior direction of some skilled teacher in this science. To this 
one belongs the reading of books that deal with it. The third one is our own effort and 
diligence in those things that pertain to our freedom and are left to us. Endeavoring to 
climb the palm tree, if not flying at the very least climbing and applying toil with di- 
vine grace, not so much to the highest summit of contemplation which is not at hand, 
but to the lowest parts, which is the ordinary way. And so is one's own mortification, 
the cleanliness of heart, the unceasing exercise of prayer and meditation and other 
special diligences that will be discussed in subsequent chapters, not to mention the 
things that will be discussed in the fourth treatise. 


Treatise 4. On Mortification and the Most Excellent Deeds that are 
Fruits of the Contemplative Life or Prepare One for it 

Chapter 9. That the Foremost Fruit of the Contemplative Life 

Ought to be the Perfect Mortification of the Will as Well as Its 

Union and Conformity with the Divine Will (1614, pp. 720-721) 
Having reformed the understanding in the way just indicated, what follows is the most 
glorious outcome of prayer and contemplation, which is the perfect mortification of 
our will uniting and conforming it with the divine will in all things. For which purpose 
all the other fruits and mortifications, especially of the private judgment, are prear- 
ranged. For it would be of little use to bring captive the understanding to feel good 
about all the things that God commands and for the understanding to take them for 
good and well commanded, if the will does not accept them as proper ends of its own 
liking. Just as it serves little if the Christian does not captivate the understanding to be- 
lieve with great firmness the things that belong to faith, if the Christian does not unite 
them with deeds. For although faith is necessary for salvation and perfection, it is not 
sufficient. And that is why the Apostle said that we should captivate the understand- 
ing, in obsequium Christi, in service of Christ [2 Corinthians 10:5]. For Christ our Lord is 
not served with faith alone, nor with only the surrender of private judgment, but with 
deeds and obedience to his precepts as well as with the captivating of the private will, 
removing it from the region of its accursed property and translating it to the region of 
obedience where it should live yielded and in submission to what God commands. Be- 
cause our will was not created to be absolute mistress over its free will [libre albedrio], 
but to use it as God's slave, following God's governance in what God commands and 
ordains. For when it presumes to leave this governance and treats itself as absolute 
mistress that does not recognize allegiance, nor obedience or submission to any other, 
then itis called private will [voluntad propia]. In that case, it is our own and not God's, 
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nor of the prelates, who are in God's place, and not even our neighbors, who want what 
is just and according to reason. 


Chapter 21. On the Mixed Life that Brings Together the 

Contemplative with the More Heroic Deeds of the Active Life 

for the Aid of Our Neighbors, and about Which Persons Does it 

Benefit the Most (1614, pp. 878-879) 
Since the perfect love and zeal that grows from the contemplative life is not only about 
words but also about deeds, it tends to bring with it that excellent way of life that we 
can call mixed [mixta], or compounded [compuesta] because it embraces both the 
active and the contemplative life by means of the best deeds among them. This is the 
way of life that, as Saint Thomas points out, Christ our Lord chose for himself, for it is 
more perfect and the religious state that embraces it is of itself even more perfect. For 
the declaration of this it should be borne in mind that it is proper of the divine spirit, 
as we indicated in the previous chapter, to bring together in perfect men zeal for both, 
growth [aprovechamiento] of self and growth of the other, without hindrance of one 
or the other. For not without mystery in Psalm 83 — which we declared above about the 
increase in virtue — having David said, in the singular, that blessed is the man whom 
God helps and who endeavors to grow in his heart. Then he changes to the plural say- 
ing that the legislator would give his blessing, Et ibunt, and they shall go from virtue to 
virtue. Which means that he who grows with great fervor in virtue does not grow alone, 
but others grow with him following his example. Just like the wife said: "Draw me: we 
will run after thee to the odor of thy ointments" [Song of Songs 1:4]. As if saying, "if you 
bring me with fervor to follow you, I will not go along, because others will go with me 
moved by examples and words." The reason is that the heavenly legislator infuses upon 
him his copious blessing, inciting others to grow as well in virtues, helping him help 
others to grow as he is growing, and to take them at his pace and in his companionship, 
climbing from virtue to virtue, until arriving to see God with them. For the strength of 
his fervent love is such that he cannot conform nor be content with only his spiritual 
gain. Then, thinking it as too little to go alone to heaven, would prefer to take many 
with him. Moreover, because he loves God greatly he has great zeal and desire that 
many others may serve God. Since he also loves the neighbor, he has a similar zeal 
that they may thrive in all virtue, all of which is the fruit of the perfect contemplation. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Achille Gagliardi and the Northern Mystics 


Rob Faesen, S.J. 


This contribution begins by briefly presenting the life and works of Achille 
Gagliardi (1537-1607). It then focuses on his Breve compendio di perfezione 
cristiana (Short compendium of Christian perfection), a brief text published 
anonymously (first in French translation in 1596, and then in Italian in 1611), 
and the most interesting of all his works owing to its complex history. In 1937, 
it was attributed to Isabella Berinzaga (d.1624), but it is now considered to be 
the work of Gagliardi, albeit inspired by his contacts with Berinzaga. Although 
the text was widely published and translated, even into Arabic, and was thus 
profoundly influential (e.g., on Pierre de Bérulle [1575-1629]), its orthodoxy 
was not always beyond dispute. The central themes are clearly connected to 
the mystics of northern Europe, such as Marguerite Porete (c.1250-1310) and 
John of Ruusbroec (1293-1381). These themes were transmitted across Europe 
by the popular Institutiones Taulerianae, which contains much material from 
the northern authors under the “umbrella” of John Tauler (c.1300—61). 


1 Achille Gagliardi's Life and Works! 


Achille Gagliardi was born in Padua in 1537 (or 1538), the eldest son of 
Ludovico Gagliardi, a nobleman of Padua who died at the age of twenty-eight, 
and Girolama Camplongo (d.1558).? He entered the Society of Jesus in Rome 
on September 29, 1559. Some years earlier, he had befriended Antonio Posse- 
vino (1533-1611), who likewise entered the order. Two of his younger brothers, 
Leonetto (d.1564) and Ludovico (d.1608), also became Jesuits. He studied at 
the Collegio Romano - where he was a fellow student of Robert Bellarmine 
(1542-1621) — and later took up a teaching position at the same institution, 


1 The most comprehensive and best-documented biographical overviews are: Giampiero 
Brunelli, “Gagliardi, Achille,” Dizionario biografico degli Italiani 51 (1998): 258-264, and Igna- 
cio Iparraguirre and André Derville “Gagliardi (Achille), Dictionnaire de spiritualité 6 (1965): 
53-64. This brief overview summarizes both biographies. 

2 See Mario Scaduto, L'epoca di Giacomo Lainez: Il governo 1556-1565, Storia della Compagnia di 
Gesü in Italia 3 (Rome: Edizioni La Civiltà Cattolica, 1964), 290. 
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between 1563 and 1568, where he consecutively taught ethics, logic, physics, 
metaphysics, and dogmatic theology. In 1568, he obtained his doctorate in the- 
ology, and later became rector of the college in Turin. After professing his final 
vows in 1575, he returned to the Collegio Romano to teach theology. 

While in Rome, he was involved in a polemical debate concerning the works 
of his confrére Benet Perera (1536-1610). Perera had written many exegetical 
commentaries, but his Physicorum sive de principiis rerum naturalium libri 
XV (Fifteen books about physical realities or the principles of natural beings) 
proved especially controversial because it proposed replacing metaphysics 
with two sciences: a science about ens ut ens (being as being) and a twofold sci- 
ence about immaterial beings (God and the intelligences, i.e., theology and a 
scientia intelligentiarum). Although Perera's ideas were supported by the Jesuit 
superior general, Everard Mercurian (1514-80), Gagliardi believed that any at- 
tempt to implement this proposition would have dire consequences because it 
would require a radical separation of ontology from theology. With the help of 
another Jesuit exegete at the Collegio Romano, Francisco de Toledo (1532-96), 
he was able to arrange a meeting to discuss these concerns directly with Pope 
Gregory XIII (r1572-85). However, and though Gagliardi also used the meeting 
to sketch a rather somber view of the general state of the Society under Mercu- 
rian's generalate, Gregory ultimately supported the superior general, and Ga- 
gliardi felt compelled to give an account to Mercurian of his report to the pope. 

After the election of Claudio Acquaviva (1543-1615) as the new superior gen- 
eral in 1581, Gagliardi was appointed to the commission to revise the order's 
program of studies (Ratio studiorum). In this capacity, he advocated greater 
attention to spirituality in the schools, in the tradition of Ignatius. At the re- 
quest of Cardinal Charles Borromeo (1538-84), he moved to Milan in 1580. He 
remained in Milan for fourteen years, a period in which he collaborated closely 
with Borromeo and served as the superior of the house of professed Jesuits 
until 1594. 

During this period in Milan, he became the spiritual director of Isabella 
Cristina Berinzaga, who had been admitted into the order as a "daughter of 
the Society"? The Breve compendio di perfezione cristiana developed out of the 
guidance he gave Berinzaga. A group had formed around him that included the 


3 In1579, with permission from Superior General Mercurian, she was accepted by the Portu- 
guese Jesuit Sebastiano Morais (1535-88) as a “daughter of the Society” and professed a vow 
of obedience to the provincial of Lombardy - a highly unusual and exceptional status. See 
Mario Gioia, Per via di annichilazione: Un inedito testo mistico del 500, Aloisiana 25 (Rome: 
Editrice Pontificia Università Gregoriana, 1994), 34-35. Juan Miguel Marín (“A Beguine's 
Spectre: Marguerite Porete [11310], Achille Gagliardi [+1607], and Their Collaboration across 
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Jesuits Lorenzo Maggio (d.1605) and Giuseppe Blondo (d.1598), both of whom 
were considered “reformers” (reformatores). This “reform” concerned greater 
spiritual profundity, as conceived by Isabella, and was primarily focused on the 
Society (a spiritual “refoundation” of the order), but was also, and by extension, 
oriented to the renewal and reform of the spiritual life of the whole church. 

Gagliardi interpreted the opposition he encountered — due to his close per- 
sonal relationship with Berinzaga, his position as a “reformer” and the Breve 
compendio — as a kind of conspiracy against the spiritual renewal of the order. 
He hoped to discuss this issue more widely during the fifth general congrega- 
tion of the order in 1593/94, but this meeting took an entirely different turn. 
At the time, King Philip 11 of Spain (1527-98) was striving for greater indepen- 
dence for the Spanish Jesuits from the central management, and presumed 
that the reform movement would lend him support. Under pressure from King 
Philip, Pope Clement v111 (r.1592-1605) had demanded that Fr. Claudio Acqua- 
viva convene a general congregation to revise the Constitutions of the order 
to this end. A number of Spanish Jesuits in this movement (memorialistas) 
sent long memoranda to Rome in which they complained of Acquaviva's bad 
management of the order. King Philip also sent his desiderata to the general 
congregation. The vote at the congregation resulted, however, in the complete 
repudiation of the demands of the pope and the king, and the expulsion of 
many memorialistas from the order.* In the meantime, Gagliardi himself had 
become politically active, namely through his diplomatic contacts at the high- 
est level in the attempt to reconcile the Calvinist French king, Henry 1v of 
Bourbon (1553-1610), who had become Catholic. 

Acquaviva took a radical decision concerning Gagliardi, not only because 
of his relationship with Isabella but also because of his role in the "reform" 
movement: he decided that Gagliardi should leave Milan and even banished 
him from the city in perpetuity. He was sent to Cremona, and was later ap- 
pointed superior of the house of professed Jesuits in Venice (1599-1606). In 
1600, he was elected to the procurators' meeting in Rome, where he argued in 
favor of a drastic democratization of the order and a radical return to its origi- 
nal spiritual vocation. In doing so, he voiced particular criticism of Claudio 


Time," The Way 51, no. 3 [July 2012]: 93-110) mistakenly assumes that "daughter of the Society" 
is a synonym for "beguine." 

4 Dueto the fact that twenty-five of the twenty-seven memorialistas were of Jewish or Moorish 
heritage, it was even decided that novices of Jewish or Moorish heritage should no longer be 
admitted into the order. See John W. Padberg, Martin D. O'Keefe, and John L. McCarthy, eds., 
For Matters of Greater Moment: The First Thirty Jesuit General Congregations; A Brief History 
and a Translation of the Decrees (St. Louis: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1994), 10-13 and Robert 
A. Maryks, The Jesuit Order as a Synagogue of Jews: Jesuits of Jewish Ancestry and Purity-of- 
Blood Laws in the Early Society of Jesus (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 125-128. 
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Acquaviva. His position was rejected, however, and after consecutive appoint- 
ments in Bologna (February 1604) and Brescia (October 1604), he was sent to 
Modena in 1606, where he died in 1607. 

Gagliardi published only one work during his lifetime, a Catechismo della 
fede cattolica (Catechism of the Catholic faith) — written at the request of Bor- 
romeo, which was printed in Milan in 1584. He wrote much more than he pub- 
lished, however, and modern scholars Ignacio Iparraguirre and André Derville 
subdivide his remaining works into three categories.5 First, he wrote two works 
about the Society of Jesus: Exhortationes aliquot de Christi misteriis nostro In- 
stituto accomodatae (Several exhortations concerning the mysteries of Christ, 
suitable to our Institute), and De plena cognitione Instituti (Full knowledge 
of the Institute). In these works, Gagliardi attempted to present the first gen- 
eral synthesis of the spirituality of the order. Second, Gagliardi wrote on the 
Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius: Commentarii seu explicationes in Exercitia spiri- 
tualia (Comments and explanations of the Spiritual Exercises). He wrote this 
work around 1590, but constantly revised it — as indeed he did with most of his 
texts — and it is therefore known to us in various forms.? This is the first com- 
plete commentary of Ignatius's Exercises, written about fifty years after they 
were approved. It has rightly been noted that in contrast to many others after 
him, Gagliardi does not manipulate the Exercises, turning them into personal 
retreat meditations, but rather offers a very faithful directory for use by spiri- 
tual directors of the Exercises — which was unfortunately little appreciated un- 
til the publication of the 1882 edition.? The third group of texts treats spiritual 
life in general. Gagliardi had intended to write one major comprehensive work, 
De interiori doctrina (The inner doctrine), but it was never completed and now 
survives in various versions.!? The Breve compendio is part of this third group 
of texts. 


5 See Ignacio Iparraguirre and André Derville “Gagliardi (Achille)? Dictionnaire de spiritu- 
alité 6 (1967): 53-64. 

6 Unpublished: Archive of the Pontificia Università Gregoriana, FC 278, fols. Liv, 1-87; 
132-164. 

7 Published by Giuseppe Boero, Rome 1841; Bruges 1882. 

8 The introduction to the French translation distinguishes two versions, of which several 
manuscripts with different titles are extant: a longer text and a shorter text. The longer 
text is chronologically older, and was printed in Bruges by Constantin van Aken in 1882. 
See Achille Gagliardi, Commentaire des Exercises spirituels d'Ignace de Loyola (1590) suivi 
de Abrégé de la perfection chrétienne (1588), introduction par André Derville, traduction 
par Francis Joseph Legrand, Joanna Kiryllo, Francois Évain, Claude Flipo, Collection 
Christus 83 (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1996). 

9 Ibid., 15. 

10 See Pietro Pirri, “Gagliardiana,” Archivum historicum Societatis Iesu 29 (1960): 99129, esp. 
106-11. 
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2 Breve compendio di perfezione cristiana 


As the title indicates, the Breve compendio is a relatively short text, which was 
published anonymously in 1611, after Gagliardi's death." A French version had 
been published while Gagliardi was still alive, probably in 1596, and it had been 
adapted by the young Pierre de Bérulle in 1597. The text later became tremen- 
dously successful, with about fifty editions and translations. The modern criti- 
cal edition appeared in 1996.12 


2.1 Background 
The genesis of the Breve compendio dates back to 1585, when Gagliardi gave 
the Spiritual Exercises to Isabella Berinzaga.!? He deemed her spiritual insights 
to be so interesting and important that he wrote them down,!* and it is these 
notes that form the basis of the Breve compendio. Just like Gagliardi's other 
works, the Breve compendio survives in various versions with different titles. As 
Iparraguirre and Derville note, in one of the versions, Gagliardi explicitly indi- 
cated the importance of the work for the Society of Jesus: Breve compendio di 
quanto si è raccolto all'eminentissima perfettione a che ogn'uno della Compagnia 
deve procurare di arrivare |...] (Short compendium of what has been collected 
concerning the highest perfection, to which everyone in the Society must at- 
tend in order to achieve it [...]).1 

The Breve compendio was not always highly appreciated by Gagliardi’s 
confrères. Some people considered his relationship with Berinzaga to be too 
intimate, and the orthodoxy of the text was brought into question. It was 
first investigated in 1588 by Jesuit theologians in Rome, as stipulated in the 
Constitutions of the order.'* They judged the text positively, though Superior 


11 Breve compendio intorno alla perfettione christiana, dove si vede una prattica mirabile per 
unire l'anima con Dio, aggiuntavi l'altra parte con le sue meditazioni (Brescia, 1611). 

12 Mario Gioia, Breve compendio di perfezione cristiana: Un testo di Achille Gagliardi s.1., sag- 
gio introduttivo ed edizione critica, Aloisiana 28 (Rome: Editrice Pontificia Università Gre- 
goriana, 1996). 

13 In his Vita di Isabella Bellinzaga, he explains how he directed her in the Exercises. See 
Achille Gagliardi, Breve compendio di perfezione Cristiana e "vita di Isabella Berinzaga," 
per la prima volta pubblicata con introduzione e note di Mario Bendiscioli (Florence: 
Fiorentina, 1952), 155-203. The surname “Bellinzaga” is a variant of "Berinzaga"; modern 
editions prefer the latter form. 

14  Lumidi Madama Isabella Bellinzaga, Archives of the PUG. 

15 Iparraguirre and Derville, “Gagliardi,” 58. 

16 The censure - which was customary for every book written by a Jesuit, in accordance 
with the Constitutions — was entrusted to theologians at the Collegio Romano (Francisco 
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General Acquaviva deemed certain expressions to be inappropriate. Gagliar- 
dis position became more problematic, however, owing to his position as a 
“reformer.” There is no doubt that Gagliardi was convinced that Berinzaga's 
charism and spiritual dynamism were exceptionally fruitful for the order and 
even for the whole church, and that all the measures that were taken to keep 
her at a distance from the order were a tragic mistake.!? 

In 1590, new accusations were made against the orthodoxy of the Breve com- 
pendio, this time by the Jesuit Giovanni Battista Vanni (1533-99). His confrère 
Stefano Tuccio provided suggestions for its correction, and Gagliardi subse- 
quently revised the text somewhat. This did not bring the issue to a close, how- 
ever, because, in 1600, the question of the text's orthodoxy was submitted to 
Pope Clement v111 by Acquaviva. Bellarmine, who had since been appointed 
cardinal, also had reservations about the text, but nevertheless went to the 
pope to plead in favor of his former fellow student at the Collegio Romano. 
The pope decided not to pursue canonical measures against Gagliardi, but de- 
manded that he acknowledge that there were dangerous elements in his doc- 
trine and imposed silence upon him. Gagliardi obeyed. On January 17, 1703, the 
text (without reference to the author's name) was placed on the Index of For- 
bidden Books because it was judged as an expression of quietism. It remained 
on the list until 1899.19 

It is thus not surprising that the identity of the author remained uncertain 
for so long. In 1931-32, four historians independently studied the text,?° and 


de Toledo [1532-96] and Stefano Tuccio [1541-97]) and of the House of Professed Jesuits 
(Giacomo Tyry [1543-97] and Agostino Giustiniani [1551-1690]). 

17 Extensive analysis of this issue is provided by Pietro Pirri, "Il P. Achille Gagliardi, la dama 
milanese, la riforma dello spirito e il movimento degli zelatori” Archivum historicum Soci- 
etatis Jesu 14 (1945): 1-72. 

18 Gagliardi discussed this matter in a long letter to Claudio Acquaviva - in which he opened 
his soul to the superior general as in confession — part of which was included in the article 
by Pietro Pirri (ibid., 58-60). 

19 Gioia, “Saggio introduttivo,” 97. According to Carlos Sommervogel, Bibliothèque de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus (Brussels: Schepens, 1892), 3:1097, the book had been removed from the 
Index by 1770, which Marcel Viller claims is inaccurate (“Labrégé de la perfection de la 
dame milanaise,” Revue d'ascétique et mystique 12 [1931]: 44-89, here 53). 

20 Namely Henri Bremond (“Bérulle quiétiste ... ou Gagliardi?” La vie spirituelle: Supplément 
26 (1931): 66-73; 129-162); the Jesuit Marcel Viller (“Labrégé de la perfection de la dame 
milanaise," and “Autour de l'Abrégé de la perfection’: L'influence, Revue d'ascétique et 
mystique 13 [1932]: 34-59; 257-93); Giuseppe de Luca ("Quelques manuscrits romains sur 
Gagliardi,” Revue d'ascétique et mystique 12 [1931]: 142-52); and Jean Dagens (“Notes Bérul- 
liennes: La source du Bref discours de l'abnégation intérieure, Revue d'histoire ecclésias- 
tique 27 [1931]: 318-349). 
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their conclusions were very similar, namely that the text was written by Ga- 
eliardi, but that it was based on the spiritual insights of Berinzaga. 


2.2 Content 

Let us now examine the content of the treatise. It consists of an introduction 
and descriptions of three consecutive “states” (spiritual conditions). The com- 
plete text of the second and third states is provided in English translation as an 
appendix to this chapter. 

In the introduction, Gagliardi presents one precondition and two principles 
of Christian perfection. The precondition for such perfection is that one desires 
it intensely and orients one's life to it (i.e., that whatever the circumstances, 
one practices love for God and neighbor)?! This statement is of crucial im- 
portance for the Breve compendio. Indeed, everything Gagliardi describes is re- 
lated to a radical and intense experience of love. When the text is taken out of 
this context or interpreted from a different perspective, its entire foundation 
and intention is lost. 

The two principles upon which this perfection is based are contempt (stima 
bassissima) for all of creation and especially of the self, relative to God, which 
is accompanied by the interior realization of how God effects this detachment, 
even from oneself, and an acceptance of it. This is followed by awe of God 
and conforming one's own will to that of God. These two principles, which are 
obviously complementary, are likewise crucial for the treatise. It is important 
to realize that the text is by no means about a fundamentally negative attitude 
(to oneself or creation as such), but rather about an extremely positive attitude 
in which one is suffused by a living consciousness of God;?? a consciousness 
that is given by God himself. The entire dynamism described in the Breve com- 
pendio is a fundamentally positive and joyful human response to God, who 
reveals himself to the soul.23 


21  Onthis point, Gagliardi adds that the will and intellect are subject to the superior (alla 
mortificatione e abnegatione della volontà e giuditio proprio, sotto un'esatta obedienza e pi- 
eno indirizzo etiam di tutto il suo interiore, al suo Superiore; Gioia, Breve compendio, 180) — 
which implies that this short treatise was written primarily for religious (and especially 
for members of the Society of Jesus). 

22 Gagliardi emphasizes this when he says that this does not merely concern theoretical or 
"conceptual" esteem for God (una stima altissima di Dio, non per via di penetrar concetti di 
theologia; Gioia, Breve compendio, 182). 

23 The introduction to the French translation unfortunately appears to reverse the point: 
"Toute la doctrine du Breve compendio découle d'un principe unique: plus l'àme se dé- 
gage de sa volonté propre pour s'engager dans la volonté de Dieu, plus celle-ci l'agit et 
l'habite [...]" (The entire doctrine of the Breve compendio stems from one single principle: 
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According to Gagliardi, these two principles lead one to union with God and 
to a transformation (trasformatione) that is called “deification” (deificatione).2* 
This may occur along with a variety of other “divine gifts” such as raptures or 
ecstasies, but these are fundamentally secondary, as gratia gratis data (freely 
given grace). 

Following this introduction, Gagliardi describes the first state, which consists 
of six rungs, followed by “annihilation” (annichilatione). This presents an im- 
portant text-critical difficulty. Indeed, there are two versions of the title of the 
first state in the various manuscripts: del primo stato e prima dell'annichilatione 
(the option the modern editor Mario Gioia preferred in his edition), and the 
variant del primo stato e primo dell'annichilatione. Although the difference be- 
tween prima and primo may only appear slight, it is in fact extremely impor- 
tant. The former implies that there are three states of Christian perfection and 
the “first state” precedes so-called “annihilation,” and is therefore a logical pre- 
condition of annihilation. In the latter case, the “first state” is a manifestation 
of annihilation.?* It is notable that many translations — including the most re- 
cent by Joanna Kyrillo in the Collection Christus — privilege the second reading. 
Since the text itself is ambiguous, it is difficult to make a definitive choice in 
this regard. In line with the foregoing mystical tradition concerning annihila- 
tion, however, Mario Gioia's preference appears to be justified, namely that the 
first state logically precedes annihilation. 

What precisely is the first state? It is fundamentally related to the confor- 
mity of one's will to the will of God, an abandonment to the will of God out of 
profound realization that in and of oneself, one is “nothing” In other words, 
one is created from nothing, and is incapable of maintaining one's own ex- 
istence independently. This is related to great amazement at the goodness of 
God relative to the self as a sinner. 

This experience consists of various “rungs.” The first is an interior and ac- 
tual indifference to created reality — and complete conformity to the will of 
God “as in the foundation of the Spiritual Exercises" (come sta nel fondamento 
delli nostri esercitij). The second rung is indifference to all spiritual consolation, 
and the desire not to found one's practice of the virtues on such consolation. 


the more the soul strips itself of its own will in order to engage with God's will, the more 
God's will moves the human and dwells in it), 20. 

24 Itis notable that Gagliardi uses this term so explicitly, given that it had been so conten- 
tious since the late Middle Ages. 

25 The issue is thus whether Gagliardi conceives of the fulfillment of the Christian life nec- 
essarily as “annihilation,” or whether from his perspective this “annihilation” is a specific 
aspect of this fulfillment. 
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Usually, the person in this condition receives insights and interior movements 
concerning virtue. The soul must then ensure that it does not ascribe these 
insights to itself, but rather ascribe everything to God with gratitude. This is 
the third rung. 

It may occur that God takes away from the soul something that appears to 
be a great virtue or blessing, for example when God calls the soul away from 
contemplation to do a particular work. This causes sadness in the soul, which 
upon closer scrutiny appears to be a form of self-love, namely that God does 
not give the soul the joy it desires. Detachment from this desire — the fourth 
rung — leads to great conformity with God, namely when the soul “leaves God 
for God.”28 Gagliardi provides six counsels in this regard, and he notes that 
detached abandonment may concern the desire for heavenly glory, the disap- 
pointment of not being more detached than one would like to be, or the desire 
to suffer. This rung entails that in this detachment, one maintains great cheer- 
fulness (allegrezza). Gagliardi notes that Jesus experienced this allegrezza in 
the highest degree. Subsequently, one may come to the realization that one has 
not acquired anything “definitive” with respect to virtue, but must constantly 
begin anew. The soul continues to encounter “elementary” temptations, as 
though it were a novice again, to such an extent that it even wonders whether 
it has lost the friendship it had obtained, and ponders whether it has gone 
completely awry. The fifth rung entails complete commitment at the most fun- 
damental level to dedicate oneself to living in accordance with the will of God. 
Indeed, the relevant point is not whether one experiences temptation; even 
despite these temptations one can belong to God. As Gagliardi says, this cor- 
responds entirely to the attitude of Jesus in Gethsemane when he prayed: “Not 
my will but thy will be done” 

Finally, it may occur that there are no longer any clear insights from the fac- 
ulty of reason or good intentions from the faculty of the will. This implies that 
virtue disappears from the faculties and that temptation occurs in the facul- 
ties. The sixth rung consists in acquiescing to this detachment. In part thanks 
to the assistance of a competent spiritual director, the soul may come to the 
realization that wondrous mysteries are concealed in this sixth rung. Indeed, 
though the palpable effects of virtue disappear, the virtues themselves remain. 
The soul by no means wishes to offend God, and practices the good, even if it 
has no consciousness of it. One might say that virtue disappears in the soul 
only in terms of its psychologically perceived “effects” but not in terms of the 
reality of virtue itself. This implies that God removes “taste” to the extent that it 
might be a hindrance in the relationship between God and the soul. Gagliardi 


26 Lascia Dio per Iddio; Gioia, Breve compendio, 206. 
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notes that Jesus also experienced this rung to a high degree in Gethsemane. 
This rung is described as a form of suffering that is much more painful than 
physical suffering and results in profound humility and deeper abandonment 
to the will of God. Having reached this point, the soul merely “does the good,” 
without any taste or self-sufficiency. This is the foundation for the genuine “an- 
nihilation” (annichilatione) of the second and third states. 

In the second state, God removes the soul's power to do the good autono- 
mously. All that remains is simple conformity of the will with God: the soul 
wills what God wills, but is overwhelmed by darkness. The soul is no longer 
capable of doing anything independently and can only abandon itself to God's 
will, recognizing its own “nothingness.” The soul appears to have descended 
into hell because it continues to suffer temptation — even more strongly than 
before — and realizes it does not have the power to resist. All activity is re- 
moved from the soul and nothing remains but passivity. The soul prefers to 
suffer all interior suffering than to offend God in any way — and remains in 
the apex animae (apex of the soul), stripped of the power to work, and suffers 
the enlightening power of God as a pati divina (a divine receptivity [of God's 
inworking]). 

In the description of the third state, Gagliardi notes that freedom of will 
has become so profound that the soul can freely divest itself of its own self- 
consciousness, as though it no longer had any will at all. The will freely places 
itself in the will of the Other. God removes everything from the soul so that 
its practice becomes complete non-willing. The soul depends entirely on the 
will of God (without any assistance from God), since it wills — even that which 
it would not want — only because God wills it (perché lei voglia etiam che non 
volesse, se non quel che vuole Dio). This evidently means that the soul contin- 
ues to practice the good, as it did before, as it is willed and directed by God. 
Gagliardi says that this corresponds to vivo ego, iam non ego, vivit in me Christus 
(I live, but no longer I, Christ lives in me, Gal. 2:20) because it entails complete 
correspondence to the attitude of Christ in Gethsemane: non mea, sed tua vol- 
untas fiat (not mine but your will be done). The will is thus deified and it rests 
completely, through dispossession of its own will in his (resta sommamente 
deificata per perfetta identita, quanto a la proprieta in quella). 


3 The Mystical and Literary-Historical Backgrounds of 
the Breve compendio 


There is no doubt that the most immediate and direct spiritual context of 
the Breve compendio is that of Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises. Indeed, the text 
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originated with Gagliardi's notes of Isabella Berinzaga's spiritual insights when 
she was doing the Exercises. There is in fact much thematic convergence, such 
as the so-called “indifference” in the Principle and Foundation (Sp. Ex. 23), the 
theme of spiritual poverty in the Meditation on Two Standards (Sp. Ex. 146) 
and the Meditation on Three Classes of Persons (Sp. Ex. 155), or the “third kind 
of humility" (Sp. Ex. 167). 

Nevertheless, it is fruitful to read the whole tenor of this short work against 
the background of the northern mystics. A brief textual detail suggests this 
literary connection. Indeed, as mentioned above, in the fourth rung of the 
first state, Gagliardi uses the expression that the soul “leaves God for God.”27 
This expression originated with Meister Eckhart (c1260-c1328), but became 
known in later centuries through the widely circulated Institutiones Tauleri- 
anae, a compilation work that contains much material from the thirteenth- 
century German Dominican Eckhart and the fourteenth-century John of 
Ruusbroec, among others. Gagliardi's use of the expression indicates that he 
was familiar with the Institutiones, as many of his contemporaries were, and 
that his doctrine of deification is founded on the mystical-theological tradition 
of northern Europe. 

Iwill now turn to examine a number of key figures in this tradition in whose 
works the themes of radical "annihilation" and detachment occur. 


34 Hadewijch and Marguerite Porete 

The oldest Middle Dutch mystical author, Hadewijch,?8 raises this point ex- 
plicitly in her “First Letter,7? a text that may be considered programmatic for 
her entire oeuvre. In this text, she provides the Trinitarian perspective from 
which the addressees are to consider themselves — namely as “holy in God" 
(ie. deified). Hadewijch habitually refers to God as minne, and this letter 
contains a concise “definition” of minne. None of the modern translations of 
this definition are entirely satisfactory. Literally, the text would be rendered 


27 Lascia Dio per Iddio; Gioia, Breve compendio, 206. 

28 Although Hadewijch wrote an oeuvre of great theological, literary, and cultural signifi- 
cance, nothing whatsoever is known about her life. It is now generally assumed that she 
was a beguine, but this is mere historical conjecture. For a critical assessment of the argu- 
ments in favor and against this hypothesis, see Rob Faesen, "Was Hadewijch a Beguine 
or a Cistercian?: An Annotated Hypothesis,” Cíteaux: Commentarii Cistercienses 55 (2004): 
47-64. 

29 Hadewijch, Brieven, ed. Jozef Van Mierlo, Leuvense studiën en tekstuitgaven (Antwerp: 
Standaard, 1947), 16-19. Translation: Hadewijch, The Complete Letters, trans. Paul Mom- 
maers and Anikó Daróczi (Leuven: Peeters, 2015). 
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as: "behold how high love is: the-one-for-the-other”3% The significance of this 
“definition” lies in the fact that it does not contain any verbs.?! Indeed, this im- 
plies radical and even absolute relationality. The “being” of the persons in the 
Trinity is nothing less than: "for-the-other" The complete valorization of this 
relationality as an esse ad alium (being for the other), which is essential in the 
Trinity and constitutive of the persons, is the most significant contribution of 
medieval theology to the doctrine of the Trinity.?? 

After providing this brief definition, the "First Letter" sketches the radical 
consequences for the human person who shares in the divine life, and who — 
in word and in deed — says fiat voluntas tua (your will be done), with the same 
absoluteness of the divine persons in the Trinity.?? On the one hand, this im- 
plies nothing less than "the great enjoyment of the sovereign love that is God" 
(ten groten gebrukene der al ghewelegher minne ons alte suets gods), or in other 
words, deification. On the other hand, it also implies complete cessation of any 
experience that is "less" than God, precisely because of God himself (soe spaert 
dan niet sueter rasten te darvene omme de grote gheheelheid gods). In the last 
part of the letter, Hadewijch describes her own religious-existential situation 
as an example of such a life. She is divested of everything, of all religious ex- 
perience and even of the capacity to love God. The latter point evidently does 
not entail that Hadewijch no longer loves God, but rather that the radicalness 
of minne is such that nothing remains than "for-the-other, and that no self- 
sustaining “I” remains — as is likewise the case for the persons in the Trinity. 

Although Hadewijch never uses the term “annihilation” this theme recurs 
throughout her works. Her poems evoke the situation of an ideal lover who 
experiences the “annihilation” of minne, which initially appears to be a dark 
spiritual winter, but is in fact the beginning of a genuine, full love for the lover. 
Indeed, life and “being” can only be esse ad alium, since the origin of "being" — 
namely the triune God - is thus. 

Porete does use the term “annihilation” as such in her book Le mirouer des 
simples ames anienties et qui seulement demourent en vouloir et desir d'amour 


30  Besiethoe hoghe minne es deen vor dander, Brieven, 17. 

31 Just as in the Song of Songs to which Hadewijch alludes (dilectus meus mihi et ego illi, 
Ct. 2:16). 

32 “La construction détaillée du paradoxe selon lequel la relation est en Dieu res subsistens 
fut la contribution majeure du Moyen Áge latin à la théologie trinitaire” Jean-Yves 
Lacoste, “Etre,” in Dictionnaire critique de théologie (Paris: PUF, 1998), 462. This is of course 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental intuition of nominalism. 

33 Om dies dit god es daer omme salmenne sijns selves laten ghebruken in al sinen werken van 
siere claerheit sicut in celo et in terra altoes met woerden ende met werken te segghene fiat 
voluntas tua. 
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[...] (The mirror of simple souls brought to nothing, and who live only in the 
will and the desire of love)?^ — it even occurs in the title of the work.35 Porete 
wrote the textin Old French, and it is her only known work. It is evident, how- 
ever, that she was familiar with Middle Dutch mystical literature.3 The book is 
highly contentious because it was condemned - despite the explicit approval 
of three theological authorities — and its author was condemned to die at the 
stake by the Inquisition in Paris in 1310, after a trial that was most probably 
politically influenced.?” 

In the introduction to the modern French translation, Max Huot de Long- 
champ writes that the entire text, as indicated by its first lines, is not intended 
for everyone and cannot be understood by everyone. Indeed, the text presup- 
poses a specific experience, and a specific personal choice. 


What is the specific experience at the basis of the Miroir? It is not that 
of Reason nor of the Virtues nor of Holiness (ch. 88), “not against the 


34 Marguerite, nicknamed “Porete” (Margarita dicta Porete), is presumed to have been from 
the region of Valenciennes. She is referred to as a beguina, though what precisely this 
means is unclear. Practically nothing is known about her life, though she is thought to 
have received an excellent, perhaps even aristocratic, education. In the early fourteenth 
century, a conflict arose between Marguerite and the ecclesiastical hierarchy concerning 
her book, Le mirouer des simples ames anienties et qui seulement demourent en vouloir et 
desir d'amour, which the bishop of Cambrai condemned. The date of this first condemna- 
tion is not known, but it must have occurred prior to 1306. At some earlier date, however, 
the book had been approved by three readers, including a monk of Villers and Godfrey 
of Fontaines (d. after 1306), a renowned theologian at the University of Paris. Notwith- 
standing the bishop of Cambrai's censure, Marguerite continued to circulate her book, for 
which she was later tried and executed in Paris in 1310. Despite this radical condemnation, 
the Mirror continued to be copied and circulated throughout the following centuries. Re- 
search into the Mirror has predominantly focused on Marguerite's condemnation and the 
question of the extent to which the Mirror may justifiably be considered representative 
of the movement of the Free Spirit. Secondary studies focusing on Marguerite's mystical 
theology as such are relatively rare. 

35 Le mirouer des simples ames anienties et qui seulement demourent en vouloir et desir 
damour, ed. Romana Guarnieri and Paul Verdeyen, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio 
Mediaevalis 69 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1986). 

36 See John Arblaster and Rob Faesen, "The Influence of Beatrice of Nazareth on Marguerite 
Porete: The Seven Manners of Love Revised," Cíteaux: Commentarii Cistercienses 64 (2013): 
41-88. Also noted briefly by Paul Verdeyen (“Le procés d'inquisition contre Marguerite 
Porete et Guiard de Cressonnessart 1309-1310,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 81 [1986]: 
47-94) and Stephanus Axters (Geschiedenis van de vroomheid in de Nederlanden [Ant- 
werp: De Sikkel, 1953], 2377). 

37  Anexcellent overview is provided in Irene Leicht, Marguerite Porete: Eine frómme Intelle- 
ktuelle und die Inquisition, Freiburger Theologische Studien 163 (Freiburg: Herder, 1999). 
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Virtues, but more fundamental" (ch. 103),98 not a daughter of Holiness 
but the mother of Holiness (ch. 88). It concerns a contact with God “with- 
out intermediary” (cf. ch. 64), “without any why"?? (cf. ch. 81), and is [...] 
the immediate experience of the birth of God in the heart of the human 
person, the experience of the Word that becomes flesh in us (cf. ch. 80; 
85; 115; 42, etc.), the Christian experience, though not all Christians expe- 
rience it. Indeed, while all are members of “Sainte-Eglise-la-Petite” (petite, 
small, i.e. concerning the spiritual life, but not in terms of numbers), few 
are members of “Sainte-Eglise-la-Grande” [...]. This is of course the same 
Church, but according to different forms of consciousness (deux états de 
prise de conscience).^9 


This experience is the foundation of the forms of “annihilation” about which 
Marguerite writes, and about those who radically live the divine initiative of 
love (in line with what Hadewijch writes in this regard): 


38 


39 
40 


41 


Now the soul's will sees, by the light from the spreading of divine light — 
which light is given itself to this will to return it to God, to where it cannot 
return without this light — that it cannot progress by itself if it does not 
separate itself from her own willing [...]. Now the soul sees [...] by light 
that one's will must will only the divine will and not any other, and that 
it was for this that this will was given her. And so the soul abandons this 
will, and the will abandons this soul, and then returns and surrenders 
and submits to God, there where it was first derived, without keeping 
back anything of its own [...]. This gift brings about this perfection in her 
and changes her into Love's nature, which delights her with consummate 
peace [...]. Now such a soul is nothing, for through her abundance of di- 
vine knowledge she sees her nothingness, which makes her nothing and 
reduces her to nothingness.*! 


An insight founded on William of Saint Thierry's theology: Epistola aurea, 2:262-263 
(Epistola ad Fratres de Monte Dei, ed. Paul Verdeyen, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio 
Mediaevalis 88 [Turnhout: Brepols, 2003], 282), as indicated by Stephanus Axters, Geschie- 
denis van de vroomheid, 2:177. 

An expression that is used frequently both in the Miroir and in Middle Dutch mysticism. 
Marguerite Porete, Le miroir des ámes simples et anéanties, introduction, traduction et 
notes par Max Huot de Longchamp (Paris: Albin Michel, 1984), 17-18. 

Chapter n8 (fifth stage); Guarnieri and Verdeyen, Mirouer, 326—327; trans.: Margaret Por- 
ette, The Mirror of Simple Souls, trans. Edmund College, Jack C. Marler, and Judith Grant 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1999), 144. 
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To clarify this insight, however, Porete used the controversial expression that 
the soul “bids farewell to the virtues.” This expression was misunderstood, and 
was later one of the causes for the book's condemnation. One of the first mod- 
ern studies of the text, written by Stephanus Axters shortly after the identifica- 
tion of the author by Romana Guarnieri, interprets the expression as follows: 


We must now consider that, when our author claims that the annihilated 
soul gives up the practice of the virtues, this does not imply that the vir- 
tues leave the annihilated soul. For the servants do indeed belong to the 
Lord, but the Lord does not belong to his servants. The soul thus possess- 
es the virtues in a more perfect manner. Indeed, it now possesses love, 
queen of the virtues, more perfectly than before, to the extent even that 
like God, [...] it has been transformed into love. The opposition between 
life in the practice of virtue and good works and the annihilating life is 
consequently reduced to nothing more than an opposition between a 
lesser and more elevated perspective on the practice of the virtues.*? 


This fundamental insight is subsequently elaborated in the theme of “spiritual 
poverty” in the anonymous Middle Dutch poem cycle of Pseudo-Hadewijch — 
which was formerly incorrectly attributed to Hadewijch — which exhibits liter- 
ary convergences with Porete and which was quoted by John of Ruusbroec.*3 


3.2 John of Ruusbroec 
John of Ruusbroec, one of the most important mystical authors in the Chris- 
tian tradition,** extensively developed the theme of “annihilation” in line with 


42  Axters, Geschiedenis, 2:175. This remark is little known, and greater appreciation of this 
insight may have avoided considerable debate on Marguerite Porete's orthodoxy, after her 
identification by Romana Guarnieri. 

43 The critical edition is included in: Hadewijch, Mengeldichten, ed. Jozef Van Mierlo, Leu- 
vense Studiën en Tekstuitgaven 15 (Antwerp: Standaard, 1952), 86-142. English translation 
in John Arblaster and Rob Faesen, A Companion to John of Ruusbroec (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 
339-375. This theme is also elaborated by Meister Eckhart (e.g., in his sermon Beati pau- 
peres spiritu [Sermon 52, DW 111, 486—506 ]). 

44 John of Ruusbroec (1293-1381), a diocesan priest, lived in Brussels until 1343 and then 
moved to Groenendaal, in the Sonian Forest, with a number of friends. Initially, the small 
group lived as “woodland priests" (i.e., priests who lived in the forest as hermits). In 1350, 
the community adopted the rule of Augustine and became a priory. Ruusbroec was elect- 
ed the first prior, a position he held until his death. His complete oeuvre (eleven Middle 
Dutch treatises and a number of letters) was translated into Latin by the Cologne Carthu- 
sian Laurentius Surius, and published in 1552. 
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Porete's exposition. He incisively articulates the paradox of annihilation in his 
Little Book of Enlightenment (c.1362), a short treatise he wrote for the Carthu- 
sians of Herne summarizing the central aspects of his doctrines. Toward the 
end of the work, in his description of the highest union of the human person 
with God, he writes: 


All spirits thus raised up melt away and are annihilated by reason of en- 
joyment in God's being which is the suprabeing of all being. There they 
fall away from themselves [...]; this beatitude is essential to God alone 
and to all spirits it is superessential. For no created being can be one with 
God's being and perish of itself, for then the creature would become God 
which is impossible. [...] Nevertheless, all loving spirits are one enjoy- 
ment and one beatitude with God without difference.* 


Thus, this highest union — in which an “annihilation” of the human person 
occurs in love — does not imply that the human person ceases to exist as a 
creature. Ruusbroec describes this extensively in an earlier work, namely The 
Sparkling Stone. His description here is inspired by biblical metaphors of the 
“friends” and the “sons” of God. The “friends” of God are those who keep God's 
commandments (for God rather than for whatever rewards God may bestow), 
and who also experience a personal friendship with God, which is, as it were, 
the “interior” of the commandments. The difference between the friends and 
the “sons” is that the friends 


possess their inner life in a self-conscious manner, because they choose 
clinging to God in love as the best and the very highest they can or want 
to reach. And that is why they cannot pass through themselves or their 
works in an imageless bareness for they are caught up with themselves 
and their works in the manner of images and intermediaries. [...] For 
they neither know nor love the simple passing over into bareness and 
modelessness.#5 


In other words, the sons “lose themselves,” which means that they do not re- 
main in themselves as the foundation of their activities, but belong to God to 


45  Boecsken der verclaringhe, ed. Guido De Baere, trans. Phayre Crowley and Helen Rolfson, 
Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 101 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1989), 146-148 
(slightly modified). 

46 Vanden blinkenden steen, ed. Hilde Noé, trans. André Lefevere, Corpus Christianorum 
Continuatio Mediaevalis 10 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1991), 134 (translation modified). 
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such an extent that he becomes the founding principle of their existence. Their 
“being” is then a profound “being-for-the-other.” Ruusbroec refers to the life of 
the “sons” as a “common life” (gemeyn leven) in which the works of the virtues 
are harmoniously and simultaneously combined with “annihilation.” Indeed, 
these are two aspects of the same reality, and the origin of both is the direct 
“touch” of God: 


God's touch, which flows out to us fans our restlessness and demands our 
action, namely that we love the love eternal. On the other hand, God's 
touch that draws us inward to him consumes us out of ourselves and de- 
mands that we melt and annihilate into unity. And this touch that draws 
us inward makes us feel that God wants us to be his, for in it we must deny 
ourselves and allow him to achieve our bliss. But as far as his touch flows 
out to us, he leaves us to ourselves and makes us free and places us before 
his presence and teaches us to pray in spirit and freely demand, and he 
shows us his incomprehensible wealth [...].*7 


3.3 Institutiones Taulerianae 

The so-called Institutiones Taulerianae — initially compiled by the young Je- 
suit Peter Canisius (1521-97),*8 but translated into Latin and circulated by his 
Carthusian friend Laurentius Surius (1523—78)^? — contain extensive and ex- 
ceptionally beautiful passages on the highest interior abandonment (Gelas- 
senheit, translated by Surius as resignatio) and the union of the human person 
with God in “true poverty" and “annihilation” of the self. The twelfth chapter 


47 Ibid. 162-164 (modified). 

48  Deserleuchten D. Johannis Tauleri, von eym waren Evangelischen leben, Gótliche Predig, Le- 
ren, Epistolen, Cantilenen, Prophetien [...] (Cologne: Jaspar von Gennip, 1543). See Armand 
De Pelsemaeker, "Canisius éditeur de Tauler,” Revue dascétique et mystique 36 (1960): 
102-108. This attribution to Canisius has recently been disputed, though with unconvinc- 
ing arguments: Rob van de Schoor, “Canisius als Herausgeber: Die Ausgaben von Tauler 
(1543), Kyrill (1546) und Leo dem Großen (1546),” Ons Geestelijk Erf 83 (2011): 161186. 

49  D.loamnis Thauleri sublimis et illuminati theologi, saluberrimae ac plane divinae institutio- 
nes aut doctrinae, recens inventae [...] (Cologne: J. Quentel, 1548). Little research has been 
conducted on this work, presumably because its composition and history is exception- 
ally complex. See Albert Ampe, "Een kritisch onderzoek van de Institutiones Taulerianae,’ 
Ons Geestelijk Erf 40 (1966): 167—240; Jean-Marie Gueullette, Eckhart en France: La lecture 
des Institutions spirituelles attribuées à Tauler 1548-1699 (Grenoble: Jérôme Million, 2012). 
A short summary of the various editions is provided in Louise Gnádinger, “Tauler (Jean) 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité 15 (1991): col. 57-79 entitled “Les éditions imprimées et les 
Pseudo-Tauleriana" (col. 72—75). 
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contains particularly striking passages on these themes. The Latin translation 
of the work was very popular and widely circulated. The first edition was 
published in Cologne in 1548 and was later reprinted and translated numerous 
times, including in Italian, the version that Gagliardi presumably read.50 
Perhaps the best-known part of the book is chapter 26 (pp. 53-54, in the 
Latin version) because it is presented as a summary of the entire work.5! 
The author indicates the first point as follows: 


Whoever wishes to become a noble person and a friend of God, whoever 
desires to love God with all one's power and one's neighbor as oneself, 
whoever seeks in this life genuinely to feel God [gewar werden, Surius: 
sentire], must put to death and leave dead within oneself all satisfaction 
and enjoyment of creatures as they are in themselves without God. 


This anonymous author thus also focuses on the initiative of God as the prem- 
ise of all that follows, which is essentially a response to God's initiative. The 
author then indicates a second point: 


Whoever in this life or the next seeks to come to the knowledge of the 
highest truth must likewise detach oneself interiorly from all the enjoy- 
ment that the spirit feels in searching for itself or finding benefit in itself. 
Indeed, it frequently occurs that after becoming detached of outward 
things, the spirit feels much interior joy in intellectual modes and images. 
The spirit possesses itself herein; it makes itself the center and purpose 
of its study. And thus it hinders the true light that cannot shine within it, 
precisely because this enjoyment has mixed itself with its exercises. [...] 
Then it no longer holds God to be its unique object and purpose, then it 
is no longer God that it sought with all one's heart and touched, purely 
and uniquely. 


The author then relates this second point to “annihilation”: 


50 The first Italian edition of the Institutiones was published in Venice in 1556. An Italian 
translation by Alessandro Strozzi (d.1571) was published in 1561, 1572, and 1584; further 
Italian translations were published in Florence in 1568 and 1590, and in Naples in 1618. 

51 “Itis beneficial to bring together in three points, by way of summary, the entire content of 
this work" (Tria iam quaedam subiungere libet, in quibus ea quae diffusius in hoc tractantur 
opere, velut sub compendio spectanda proponuntur, 53). In his study on the Institutiones 
as a compilation work, Albert Ampe discovered the various authors or origins of many of 
the different chapters. He was, however, unable to identify the author of this chapter (see 
"Een kritisch onderzoek 192). 
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This is nothing less than the loss, the denial, the annihilation of the self. 
The spirit now has nothing but God alone. It has nothing except him in 
which to find its rest. It has no fixed support in anything and on anything, 
except on the pure and stripped-bare nothing, so that God can work his 
divine will in and through this human person. Now only God wills, works, 
shines, and exists in the soul, which no longer wills anything, works any- 
thing or shines at all. In a certain sense, one no longer exists. One still 
exists by being, but from this perspective, one no longer exists [das er (...) 
nit si, na reden aber nit na dem wesen].?? 


It is evident that this author draws explicitly on the mystical tradition — of 


which Hadewijch is a notable exponent — of radical relationality. Precisely by 


being entirely and essentially oriented to the Other, the human soul receives 
that which is God himself. 
In conjunction with the foregoing reflections, the author formulates a third 


point: 


When the human person is completely stripped, both exteriorly and in- 
teriorly, of all attachment, when one rests on one's nothingness, as I have 
just explained, then the person freely turns to the most pure and simple 
Good that is God. This conversion must occur in an essential manner. The 
spirit orients itself to God not with some aspect of itself, but completely. 
Therefore, this conversion is not only called essential, but it is that: es- 
sential, entirely undivided, perfect. [...] And God responds essentially. 
The spirit does not turn to God through images or through the mediation 
of intellectual concepts about the divine being. It does not even receive 
him as a certain sweet or enlightening experience. It receives himself, 
essentially, in a way that transcends every taste and every light and all 
the brightness that a creature might possibly receive, which transcends 
reason and the modes of insight. 


The author describes those who experience this as: "The noblest people on 


earth. In the short time of one hour they are more beneficial to the Holy 


Church than others are in many years.”53 


52 


53 


Surius: aliquo modo, non quidem per essentiam sed sed iuxta quandam rationem, non 
existat. 

Plane quotquot tales sunt, nobilissimi sunt huius vitae homines, qui una bevi hora plus Eccle- 
siae sanctae utilitatis adferunt, quam omnes alii extra hos, etiam pluribus annis (Institutio- 
nes, 54). 
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3-4 Gagliardi in Line with this Tradition 

Although there are few direct textual connections, the tenor of Gagliardi's ex- 
position in the Breve compendio is related in various ways with the theology of 
the northern mystics. There are three central convergences. 

First, the perspective of radical relationality, as expounded by Hadewijch. 
“Being” is fundamentally an esse ad alium (being for the other). Every form of 
self-involvement is consequently a reduction of "being." This constitutes the 
divine life itself; in their mutual Spirit, the Father, and the Son are entirely “for 
the other" and they are thus the triune God in the most fundamental sense 
of the word. The human experience of "dispossession" or "annihilation" in 
the relationship with God is consequently not a reduction but rather an in- 
crease of “being.” It is evidently important to consider that this is not an ethi- 
cal, moral, or ascetic issue; it touches on a much more fundamental question, 
which concerns the relationality of “being” itself. Although Gagliardi does not 
explicitly refer to this matter, it is the perspective from which his reflections 
are formulated. 

Second, these works develop the theme of being "stripped of the virtues" — 
which does not imply that one ceases to practice the good. This point had been 
long misunderstood, leading to the condemnation of Porete, and it similarly 
affected the reception of Gagliardi's work. In Gagliardi's case, the position was 
associated with monothelism because it was assumed that total abandonment 
to the will of God ipso facto implies a reduction of one's own will and self- 
determination, and consequently also a reduction of one's very personhood.?* 
Although his formulation is concise, Gagliardi clearly indicates that this in- 
terpretation is incorrect, namely when he writes that "the freedom of the will 
is so great that it can genuinely detach itself from its own willing and its own 
freedom, and can divest itself of its will as much as if it had no will at all, doing 
so sponte et libere [willingly and freely].” 

Third, we must consider the Christocentric perspective. It is striking that 
Gagliardi associates each of the three “states” specifically to Jesus’s interior dis- 
position. Deification of the soul is ultimately: vivo ego, iam non ego, vivit vero in 
me Christus (I live, but it is not I that live but Christ who lives in me, Gal. 2:20). 
This accords entirely with the earlier mystical theology of northern Europe, 
and specifically also with Ruusbroec, who states that the union of the human 
person and God is without difference (sonder differencie) to that of the Son and 
the Father in their common Spirit. 


54 See Gioia, Breve compendio, 241n985. For Gagliardi, the issue is not whether one's will 
ceases to exist, but the extent to which it can truly be considered one’s own. 
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As mentioned above, it is important to bear in mind that in his introduc- 
tion to the Breve compendio, Gagliardi presupposes that the three states are 
aspects of genuine love for God and neighbor. This flows forth from the living 
consciousness of God, which is a comparable presupposition to that found in 
the mystics of the north. These authors describe a response to the initiative of 
God. To interpret Gagliardi's exposition as a purely ascetic exercise from the 
initiative of the isolated self ("T"), and with the purpose of annihilating this “I,” 
the text is obviously inhumane (see footnote 21). Nevertheless, the text was oc- 
casionally read in this sense, the underlying cause of which is that Gagliardi's 
reflections on the will were interpreted as having relevance for only one of 
the faculties. Indeed, late medieval theological anthropology came to associ- 
ate love as strictly analogous with the will and thus distinct from reason and 
memory (with the ultimate consequence that love is considered irrational). 
The anthropology of the mystical authors of northern Europe, by contrast, lo- 
cates love on the level of “being” itself (wesen). It is from this perspective that 
Gagliardi's work is also to be understood. The reflection of the anonymous au- 
thor of the Institutiones Taulerianae that these souls are of more benefit to the 
church in one hour than others are over many years sheds light on the mystical 
perspective in which Berinzaga and Gagliardi were concerned about reform- 
ing the church. 

Finally, we must question how Gagliardi — and Berinzaga, who played a 
central role in the writing of the Breve compendio — became acquainted with 
these themes from the northern mystics. It is not impossible that Gagliardi 
read the work of Ruusbroec himself,” but his likeliest source is presumably 
the Institutiones Taulerianae. The Latin Institutiones were printed in Italy sur- 
prisingly early (Venice, 1556), and several Italian translations were circulated 
in the sixteenth century (see footnote 46). This extensive mystical anthology, 
which brought together all the themes discussed above, was probably the most 
readily available source for Gagliardi and Berinzaga. It is highly unlikely that 
Gagliardi had direct contact with older authors, such as Hadewijch. Their in- 
fluence was certainly present indirectly, however, since they are important 


55 See Rob Faesen, “Dupliciter intelligi potest: John of Ruusbroec in the First Century of the 
Society of Jesus (1540-1640), in De letter levend maken: Opstellen aangeboden aan Guido 
De Baere bij zijn zeventigste verjaardag, ed. Kees Schepers et al., Miscellanea Neerlandica 
39 (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 285-307. Marguerite Porete's controversial and condemned 
book was translated into Italian; thus, in principle it is possible that Gagliardi read it. See 
Kurt Ruh, "Le miroir des simples âmes’ der Marguerite Porete” in Verbum et signum, ed. 
Hans Fromm et al. (Munich: Fink, 1975), 2:369f. 
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sources of the mystical tradition of which Ruusbroec, Henry Herp (c1400-77), 
and the Institutiones are major representatives. 

The fact that we find no explicit references in Gagliardi to Tauler or Ruus- 
broec is not surprising. Indeed, in 1575, Superior General Mercurian had issued 
a list of authors that he considered problematic and which members of the 
Society of Jesus were therefore forbidden to read except with special permis- 
sion. This list also contained spiritual books “not in accord with the Society's 
Institute” The following names are mentioned explicitly: Tauler, Ruusbroec, 
Jan Mombaer’s (1460-1501) Rosetum, Herp, the Arte para servir a Dios (The art 
of serving God) by Alonso de Madrid (c1485-1570), Raymond Lull (c1232- 
c.1315), Henry Suso (d.1366), and the works of Gertrude of Hefta (1256-c.1302) 
and Mechtild of Magdeburg (c1207-c1294). It is of course remarkable that 
Mercurian deemed these authors to be problematic when we consider that 
Ignatius himself held some of them, such as Herp, in high esteem.** It is thus 
perhaps not surprising that Gagliardi expressed concern about the manage- 
ment of the order under Mercurian. Moreover, we must not presume that no 
Jesuits read these authors after the implementation of Mercurian's guideline; 
they simply did so surreptitiously.5” 


Appendix 


The "second state" and the "third state" are the most contentiously debated parts of the 
Breve compendio. In fact, these states were removed from many of the editions and 
translations of the work that were published after 1703. One example is the second re- 
print of the Dutch translation (1704). Although an earlier edition of the Dutch transla- 
tion published in 1663 contains the entire treatise,*8 the reprint of 1704 does not contain 
the second or third states.5° The postscript justifies this by claiming that very few people 


56 See his letter of December 18, 1556, to the Jesuit Lenaert Kessel, S. Ignatii de Loyola episto- 
lae et instructiones, MHS1 39 (Rome: MHSI, 1968), 10:349. 

57 See Rob Faesen “Dupliciter intelligi potest,’ passim, and Rob Faesen, “Jesuit Spirituality 
in the Low Countries in Dialogue with the Older Mystical Tradition” in The Jesuits of the 
Low Countries: Identity and Impact (1540-1773), ed. Rob Faesen and Leo Kenis, Bibliotheca 
Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 251 (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 3-16. 

58 Lichte practyke voor alle christene sielen om te geraken tot de opperste volmaaktheyt ende 
haer eenigh eynde, in 't Italiaens gemaakt door den Eerw. P. Achilles Gagliardi vande So- 
cieteyt Jesu, ende verduytst door eenen Priester van de selve Societeit (Antwerp: Michiel 
Cnobbaert, 1663). 

59  Practyke om te geraken tot de Christelycke volmaaktheyt, in 't Italiaens gemaakt door den 
Eerw. P. Achilles Gagliardi vande Societeyt Jesu, ende verduytst door eenen Priester van 
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would understand these states, and that the book is printed with the intention that many 
should read it. It is interesting to note, however, that blank pages are provided in lieu of 
the missing text, perhaps suggesting that readers might fill in these pages themselves. 
The Maurits Sabbe Library in Leuven possesses a copy of the work in which this is indeed 
the case,*% though the edition contains a slightly different translation from that of 1663. 
The following text is an English translation of the passages from the Breve compendio 
that are most relevant from the perspective of mystical theology, based on the Italian edi- 
tion by Mario Gioia.*! 


The Second State 

[38] Who would think that there should be anything left in the soul that might 
still be divested and forsaken in addition to what has already been said? Especially 
now that the soul has been brought to the only pure and direct act of virtue, in which 
it appears that there is nothing but pure virtue, divested of all self-interest. But if we 
consider that such an act — though it be thus purged - is a pure act of choice and 
thus of our will, which operates through active power, animating the other faculties, 
then it cannot be denied that the will is active and in our own benefit, albeit much 
purged. And consequently that there is something that might still be divested and 
purified. 

[39] Customarily, our Lord gradually removes from souls that have arrived at the 
sixth degree [of the first state], and are left without any action except to do as de- 
scribed before, the power to do these acts. He removes one after the other until there 
is nothing left except the power to conform to the divine will. 

[40] Experience teaches that the soul sometimes finds itself so oppressed by grief 
and affliction, and allayed by such distraction and misery, that it is unable to perform a 
single act — though it attempts to force itself — of gratitude towards God, of fortitude or 
of patience, or of any other virtue, and is capable of nothing except that which pleases 
God. Here it remains, allayed interiorly by a thousand temptations. As the martyrs 
could not defend themselves against the blows to their bodies, being merely capable 
of receiving them in conformity with the divine will, so these souls, in which there 


de selve Societeit, Tweeden druck, Antwerpen, by de weduwe van Henricus Thieullier, 
1704. 

60 Leuven, GBIB P248.14 GAGL PRAK. 

61 This edition is certainly not unproblematic, as discussed extensively in Sabrina Stroppa, 
"L'annichilazione e la censura: Isabella Berinzaga e Achille Gagliardi,” Rivista di storia 
e letteratura religiosa 32 (1996): 617-625. Indeed, Mario Gioia based the edition on a 
"corrected" manuscript, and made no clear and systematic distinction between mistakes, 
variants by the author, and possible corrections. 
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remains no active force whatsoever, undergo everything for the love of God, and are 

content. 

[a] Which is more, God customarily also removes such active conformity to the di- 

vine will, so that the soul not only has no experiences of these actions of conformity, 

but that it no longer performs these acts either. All that remains is a passive tranquility 

by which, as a lamb before the shearer, it remains quiet and allows God to do whatever 

he wills. 

[42] Thus the soul is stripped of its active power, which means that God withdraws 

his divine cooperation so that the soul cannot perform any deed, however elevated 

or holy, in its highest faculties, but can only endure willingly whatever God allows to 

befall it. 

[43] The soul must respond to this withdrawal: 
12 With annihilation, which means: acknowledging itself to be nothing, com- 
pletely worthless, and full of infinite sins, and therefore unworthy to perform any 
virtuous deed. And also with joy because God divests it of its power to lift its spirit 
up to him. 
22 With free renunciation of all activity and of all deeds of virtue. The purer they 
were, the more they were the gift of God. 
3° Subsequently, it often happens that the trouble and afflictions remain, and be- 
come much greater than before due to the loss of the protection of the deeds of 
virtue. In the incentives and the lower part [of the soul], vehement and disordered 
movements arise that the soul has never experienced before and which make it 
appear as though it is in hell. Here one should arm oneself with nothing other than 
submission and passive tranquility to undergo all this and to please God, who wish- 
es all this. One ought to know that such submission and tranquility give the soul a 
very great strength that is not active but passive, and by which it can offer itself to 
God and submit to him as a victim, just like a very patient lamb in all its feebleness 
is prepared to undergo all. 
4? From this tranquility follows a purely passive conformity to the divine will, in- 
comparably greater than before, and an inexplicable deification in a purely passive 
act, not of oblation, gift, submission, dedication, or sacrifice, but much more than 
that, as it were to give oneself to God as prey. 

[44] Itisimportant to note a number of elements in this state. 
1° The first is that the exterior deeds demanded by the virtues are not lost, but 
are made more active than ever, in such a way that a person has the power to work 
his limbs and faculties in speaking, thinking, and doing all that is appropriate 
throughout the day, according to his vocation, and to perform deeds of temper- 
ance and patience, etc. One must also help one's neighbor with the accustomed af- 
fability, etc. The will retains its power of control, which means the commandment 
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and direction of all exterior deeds that must be performed. What is withdrawn 
from the will and the intellect is to be understood as the proper acts of willing, 
intention, fruition, choice, rejoicing, satisfaction, and the like, which are indeed 
withdrawn. 
22 ]t must not be understood that our Lord takes away the gifts or habits, but 
rather the acts, not giving his help and his cooperation. He does not always do this, 
however. Often in this state, he lets the soul be free and at liberty to work, but some- 
times he suspends it, doing so without any certain rule, whenever he pleases. There- 
fore, the soul ought to be wholly resigned, to be deprived of all acts, or not, however 
much and whenever it pleases the Lord, and always to be ready to renounce every- 
thing with this new and admirable indifference. 

32 When the active is withdrawn in the way described above, the soul remains in 

a passive state, and in two ways. First, that with great willingness and tranquility, it 

submits itself to all the aforementioned afflictions, troubles and miseries, enduring 

them with great willingness — though it feels pierced by them - for the great resolu- 
tion that it has made rather to suffer athousand deaths than to offend God. And yet 
it is necessary for it to undergo so many evil movements and it cannot perform any 
act itself, but only suffer all this for the love of God. 
Second, in this state the soul is led to its ground and its depth, which some mystics call 
the apex animae, when its power to act is withdrawn. Thus it gives itself to God and 
submits itself with great willingness to him. He then works within it — with its free and 
passive consent — more sublime acts of thanksgiving, love, union with him, and pref- 
erence for every virtue. The soul does not feel these, but merely allows them, and co- 
operates with them with all its heart in complete freedom. The intellect is stripped of 
insight and drawn above itself in ecstasy; it cannot understand with its natural, active 
power, as before, but rather receives the divine light that works very high illumination 
and insight, which some mystics call pati divina. 

If the Lord works this in the intellect raised above all its natural powers, the same 
may be done much more in the will. When it renounces and divests itself of activity, 
the Lord elevates it above itself into a practical and most virtuous ecstasy, and he 
works within it whatever he wills. This is a pati divina of a much higher kind. The 
ecstasy of the intellect is dangerous, few receive it, and moreover, it is full of occasions 
for curiosity and self-will. Here, however, the will is divested of itself, humbles itself 
and submits itself to God with great confidence. All people are capable of this ecstasy, 
and yet it is much more elevated than the other, and makes the soul most pleasing 
to God. 


The Third State 
[45] Finally, our Lord is accustomed not only to take the active but also the afore- 
mentioned passive. The will is then stripped of everything and is made powerless to 
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act by itself. All that remains is non-resistance and the soul forms no opposition, but 
allows itself to be stripped of all its power to move itself. 

[46] To understand this final and most elevated state, it must be noted that freedom 
of the will is so great that it can indeed renounce its own willing and its own liberty, 
and can even divest itself so much as if it never had them, and it does this sponte et 
libere [spontaneously and freely]. 

[47] Through such renunciation, the will becomes a non-will because it renounces 
everything juri suo [from its own right], and delivers itself into the hands of another 
will, in the same way that Saint Paulinus became a slave to ransom another slave.*2 
The will has the same interior power to accomplish this through its own free choice. 
[48] Then our Lord withdraws himself and takes away the active and the passive, 
and every form of act that the soul may will, as though nothing prorsus [whatsoever] 
remains of its own. What is more, with the complete gift of such renunciation, the will 
becomes a non-practical-will. This means: all the work that it does or can do does not 
come from itself or from its own desire, even in conformity with the divine will, but 
renouncing all this in accordance with the divine will, it performs all things as imme- 
diately willed by the divine will, without any cooperation of its own, by replacing its 
own will with that of God. 

This occurs as in a richly decorated palace of which somebody is the lord. This lord 

leaves the palace, but he allows a friend inside, to rule as an absolute master. Then 
all things take place in the palace as before, except that it is now commanded by the 
friend and not by the lord himself. Thus the will renounces itself in all things — even 
the active and the passive, though they are pure and holy, as aforesaid — determined no 
longer to work, and to will nothing other than God's will, and not even to have any sat- 
isfaction, and thus it renounces everything in itself. Nevertheless, everything is done as 
it was before, but now as things willed and ordained by God, not by the will itself. The 
willleaves all authority to the divine good pleasure in all matters pertaining to its body, 
the soul, its own actions, just as if it no longer had a will at all. 
[49] As said above, God responds to this by withdrawing all acts. And if by chance 
the soul does do orleave some act, it does so not through its own will, but only because 
it sees that this is the will of God. And this is: vivo ego, iam non ego, vivit in me Christus 
[I live, but it is not I that live but Christ who lives in me].5$ Aliud enim est hominem 
vivere in Christo, aliud Christum vivere in homine. Hoc maius est [It is one thing for a 
person to live in Christ, but quite a different thing for Christ to live in the person, which 
is far greater]. 


62 Paulinus of Nola (c.354-431), see Gregory the Great, Dialogues 111, 1. 
63 Gal. 2:20. 
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[50] Christ himself fulfilled this detachment and renunciation in the garden when 
he said: Non mea, sed tua voluntas fiat [not my will, but thy will be done],8^ which 
means: *my will, in conformity with yours, heavenly Father, in exceptional purity and 
sanctity, desired to suffer on the cross, but I renounce all this. I do not will the suffering 
that I undergo because my will wills it, but because your will desires it. And Irenounce 
mine entirely" And thus it becomes, libere [freely], a non-will. Therefore he said: non 
mea, sed tua voluntas fiat, id est: “Not my will, but thy will be done.” 

[3] Here annihilation, deprivation, and detachment shine in the highest degree. 
Here there is far more than conformity, for through such renunciation, the will binds 
itself to God, is drawn up into God, and sinks into his abyss. It loses itself and rests in 
the will of God, entirely deified through dispossession of its own will in his. And this in 
a practical and real way, as said above. Finis. Laus Deo. 


Translated by John Arblaster and edited by Timothy Page 
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CHAPTER 5 


Louis Lallemant and his Doctrine spirituelle: Myths 
and Facts 


Tibor Bartók, S.]. 


The French literary scholar Henri Bremond (1865-1933) once described Louis 
Lallemant's (1588-1635) Doctrine spirituelle as “one of the three or four books 
expressing the essence of religious literature in modernity.”! Indeed, for Bre- 
mond, the Doctrine was of such importance that the fifth volume of his monu- 
mental study of French spirituality was given over entirely to what he called 
Lallemant's “mystical school”? In the process, Bremond drew attention to a 
collection of presentations first published in 1694 by the Jesuit Pierre Cham- 
pion (1632-1701), which Lallemant had given in Rouen in the 1620s and 1630s 
in his capacity as instructor for the tertianship, the final stage of formation in 
the Society of Jesus. 

Thanks to Bremond, Lallemant's Doctrine has often been viewed as a ca- 
nonical statement of the mystical approach to Jesuit spirituality, in opposition 
to the ascetical approach that dominated Jesuit spirituality after the restora- 
tion of the Society. Yet, while Lallemant was certainly a mystic, the prevail- 
ing interpretation is based on a somewhat distorted view of his mysticism, the 
origins of which can be traced to a contentious debate between Bremond and 
his opponents in the 1930s and 1940s. By liberating the figure and thought of 
Lallemant from the controversies in which they became embroiled, it becomes 
clear that Lallemant did not establish a distinctive “mystical school” as mysti- 
cal ideas were common in the Society of Jesus and beyond during his lifetime. 


1 Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France depuis la fin des guerres 
de religion jusqu'à nos jours, vol. 5, La Conquête mystique***: L'ecole du Père Lallemant et la 
tradition mystique dans la Compagnie de Jésus (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1920), 64. Bremond's work 
has been republished more recently with a remade structure (Grenoble: Editions Jéróme Mil- 
lion, 2006). Quotation from Millon’s edition, 2:485. For the French edition of the Doctrine, see 
Louis Lallemant, Doctrine spirituelle (hereinafter DS), ed. Dominique Salin (Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 2011). For the English quotations, see The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lal- 
lemant (hereinafter sp), ed. Alan G. McDougall (Westminster: Newman Book Shop, 1946). 
A revised English edition of Lallemant classic by Patricia Ranum is forthcoming from the 
Institute of Jesuit Sources at Boston College. 

2 See the chapter on Bremond in this volume. 
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As such, in the present study? I aim to move beyond the traditional interpreta- 
tion of Lallemant by considering him more in his own right and the Doctrine 
spirituelle more in its proper historical context. Before doing so, it is important 
to recall the genesis of the Doctrine and the debates surrounding it in the early 
twentieth century. 


The Original Publication and its Twentieth-Century Retrieval 


The Doctrine spirituelle is the end result of a complex process of transmis- 
sion. Ninety percent of its texts, divided into seven principes, or principles,* 
have come down to us through Jean Rigoleuc (1596-1658),* who completed his 
tertianship under Lallemant's guidance in 1630-31. The book's final section is 
composed of an Addition, which comes from the notes that Jean-Joseph Surin 
(1600-65) made during his tertianship in 1629-30.£ Champion brought these 
two sets of material together in one single volume, adding a Life of Lallemant 
at the beginning,” the substance of which he had taken from an obituary.® 
While this compositional history has inevitably brought its authorship, and the 
role of the editor, into question, it is clear from Julio Jiménez's and Dominique 


3 This chapter is partly derived from my doctoral thesis: Tibor Bartók, "Un interpréte et une 
interprétation de l'identité jésuite: Le Pére Louis Lallemant et sa Doctrine spirituelle au car- 
refour de l'histoire, de l'analyse institutionnelle et de la pensée d'auteurs jésuites antérieurs 
et contemporains" (STD diss., Centre Sèvres — Facultés jésuites de Paris, 2014). 

4 These are entitled as follows: 1. The Consideration of the End; 2. The Idea of Perfection; 3. 
Purity of Heart; 4. Of the Guidance of the Holy Spirit and Docility Thereto; 5. Recollection 
and the Interior Life; 6. Union with Our Lord; and 7. The Order and Degrees of the Spiritual 
Life. 

5 Jean Rigoleuc joined the Society in Rouen in 1617, and went on to teach rhetoric in various 
colleges (Blois, Nevers, Eu, Bourges, Quimper). He later excelled in spiritual direction and 
in training the missionary priests of Brittany. On Rigoleuc's life and work, see Georges Bot- 
tereau, “Rigoleu (Rigoleuc, Jean)” in Dictionnaire de spiritualité: Ascétique et mystique (here- 
inafter DSAM) (Paris: Beauchesne, 1988), 13:col. 674-80. 

6 Jean-Joseph Surin is Lallemant's most famous tertian. On Surin, see Michel Dupuy, “Surin 
(Jean-Joseph), DSAM (1990), 14:col. 1311-25. On his mysticism, see Moshe Sluhovsky’s chapter 
in this volume. 

7 The original publication was entitled La Vie et la Doctrine spirituelle du Père L. Lallemant 
(Paris: E. Michallet, 1694). 

8 The obituary was published by Georges Bottereau in his study “Autour d'un billet inédit et de 
la Summa vitae du P. Louis Lallemant, S.L.” Archivum historicum Societatis Iesu (hereinafter 


AHSI) 45 (1976): 301-315. 
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Salin's critical studies that most of the texts reflect Lallemant's thought both in 
substance and style.? 

Since Bremond, it has been a commonplace to acknowledge Lallemant's 
contribution to the mystical understanding of the Jesuit vocation. But why 
did that famous academic draw attention to Lallemant and his Doctrine? Dis- 
missed from the Society in 1904, Bremond went on to become a radical critic 
of the ascetical tendency in Jesuit formation and life at the turn of the twenti- 
eth century. His criticism focused mainly on methodological prayer, the aim of 
which was to acquire virtues. In Bremond's powerful rhetoric, Lallemant was 
projected as a positive mystical (i.e., passive and contemplative) ideal in order 
to highlight what he viewed as the shortcomings of Jesuit spirituality. 

Bremond sought to present Lallemant as the chief figure in a "mystical 
school” the ideas of which diverged sharply from the “ascéticiste school" of 
Alfonso Rodríguez (1538-1616), whose famous treatise on perfection summa- 
rized and came to dominate Jesuit spirituality in the restored Society.!° For 
Bremond, Rodríguez had steered Ignatian spirituality in the direction of a per- 
nicious voluntarism centered on human effort. By contrast, Lallemant, thanks 
to his links with Pierre de Bérulle (1575-1629)!! and a more theocentric vision, 
had preserved Jesuit mysticism in France, just as Baltasar Álvarez (1533-80) 


9 See Julio Jiménez Berguecio, “En torno a la formación de la Doctrine spirituelle del P. Lal- 
lemant,” AHSI 32 (1963): 225-332, and Salin's summary in the introduction to his edition: 
Ds, 12-18. We should note also that Salin reincorporated into his 201 edition three spiri- 
tual treatises ("De la garde du coeur" [On attentiveness to the heart], "The Practice of 
Love for Our Lord Jesus Christ” and "Instructions about Mental Prayer according to the 
Three States of the Spiritual Life") previously published under Rigoleuc's name. Salin's 
edition also contains three letters and a letter fragment, all written by Lallemant to Pierre 
Boutard, the lay administrator of the Clermont college. 

10 The French word ascéticisme, invented by Bremond (the ordinary French word for “as- 
ceticism" is ascétique), emphasizes the voluntaristic teaching on prayer (priére pratique) 
in Rodríguez's spirituality, focused on the acquisition of virtues. Rodríguez's Ejercicio de 
perfección y virtudes cristianas [Practice of perfection and Christian virtues] appeared in 
Seville in 1609. It was widely translated into different languages and often republished un- 
til the mid-twentieth century. On this work, see Jesuit Writings of the Early Modern Period, 
1540—1640, ed. and trans. John P. Donnelly (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2006), 158-166. 

11 Bérulle, the founder of the French Oratory, was made a cardinal toward the end of his life. 
He is one of the chief figures of the French school of spirituality (école francaise), a spiri- 
tual movement in the French Catholic renewal at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. On his spirituality, see Michael John Buckley's study, “Seventeenth-Century French 
Spirituality: Three Figures; Francis de Sales, Pierre de Bérulle, Louis Lallemant in Chris- 
tian Spirituality 111: Post-Reformation and Modern, ed. Louis Dupré and Don E. Saliers in 
collaboration with John Meyendorff (New York: Crossroad, 1991), 42—53. 
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had done in Spain, providing an effective remedy for every kind of ascéticisme, 
including that to be found in Ignatius himself.!? 

These statements led to some lively debates between Bremond and his for- 
mer confrères, especially Aloys Pottier (dates uncertain).!° Pottier had tried to 
show that Lallemant was a pure disciple of Ignatius, whose mystical teaching 
needed to be understood as deriving from Ignatius himself and not from Bérul- 
le or other figures of the “école francaise" What is important here is that even 
Bremond's contemporary Jesuit critics did not attempt to question Lallemant's 
mysticism, but instead sought to demonstrate that his approach to spirituality 
was derived from Ignatius himself. 

It is thanks to Champion, then, that Lallemant and his Doctrine became 
known, and thanks to Bremond that they were retrieved and rehabilitated 
in the twentieth century. It is the Lallemant of Bremond that finds a place of 
honor among Jesuit mystics. However, this view of Lallemant is the product of 
a twentieth-century controversy, detached from his time and the challenges he 
faced. It is for this reason that we should place the person of the instructor in a 
historical context, before doing the same with his teaching. 


Biographical Sketch of Lallemant 


Louis Lallemant was born in Vertus, a small town in northeast France, on 
November 1, 1588. He entered the Society on December 1, 1605, and after his 
novitiate in Nancy, he went on to study philosophy and theology at Pont-à- 
Mousson (1607-14). Following tertianship in 1615, he taught philosophy at La 
Fléche, and then cases of conscience (moral theology) in Bourges. In 1619, he 
was sent to the college in Rouen, and undertook various tasks of teaching and 
spiritual formation.!* In 1622, he became master of novices in Rouen. Between 
1626 and 1628, he was professor of Scholastic theology at the prestigious Cler- 
mont college in Paris, before returning to Rouen to be instructor of tertians 
for three years. Following a severe episode of exhaustion, he was then sent to 
Bourges, where he worked for four further years as prefect of studies. He died 
as rector of the college in Bourges on April 5, 1635. 


12 See the chapter on Baltasar Álvarez in this volume. 

13 See Aloÿs Pottier, Le P. Louis Lallemant et les grands spirituels de son temps: Essai de théolo- 
gie mystique comparée, vols. 1-3 (Paris: P. Téqui, 1927-29). 

14 For biographical details, see Julio Jiménez Berguecio, “Précisions biographiques sur le 
P. Louis Lallemant, A Hs1 33 (1964): 269-332. 
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In his Life, Champion could not avoid mentioning some problems Lalle- 
mant had as instructor with both his tertians and his superiors. However, the 
concern for edification that marks Champion's biography underplays the is- 
sues at stake. As a result, it was the hagiographic image of Lallemant that came 
down through the centuries: an exemplary religious, full of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, consistent in his teaching, and a perfect image of Saint Ignatius. 

This image went unchallenged until 1927, when a German Jesuit, Alfons 
Kleiser (dates uncertain), published an embarrassing letter from Superior Gen- 
eral Muzio Vitelleschi (1616-45), dated 1629.5 Here, Lallemant appeared as a 
dangerously mystical instructor who had been placed under Roman scrutiny — 
afact that may have explained his departure from Rouen. However, documents 
from the Roman archives seem to disprove this conjecture. These documents 
show that Lallemant had not fallen out of favor with his superiors, and that it 
was illness that had forced him to relinquish his post as instructor. Thus his 
universally recognized image as a mystic remained until new discoveries by 
Michel de Certeau,!$ and then by Julio Jiménez, suggested the need for some 
further qualifications." 

Jiménez's work is grounded in research based on numerous letters that 
Vitelleschi wrote to several Jesuits in the province of France.? This correspon- 
dence enables us to place the image of Lallemant as a spiritual figure and a 
mystic into historical context,'? which in turn serves to rectify the ideologically 
informed view of Lallemant as the founder of a distinctive spiritual school. 


15 Alfons Kleiser, “Claude Bernier s.J. (1601-1654): Ein franzósischer Mystiker aus dem 17. 
Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift für Aszese und Mystik 2 (1927): 155-164. 

16 Michel de Certeau, “Crise sociale et réformisme spirituel au début du XVII* siècle: Une 
“Nouvelle spiritualité' chez les jésuites francais, Revue dascétique et de mystique 41 (1965): 
339-386, especially 379-381. This study was reworked in La fable mystique XVI*-XVII* 
siècle (Paris: Gallimard, 1982), 1:330-373. For the English translation, see The Mystic Fable, 
vol. 1, The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, trans. Michael B. Smith (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1992), 241-270. I will refer to the original study of 1965. 

17 Julio Jiménez Berguecio, Louis Lallemant, S.J., 1588-1635: Estudios sobre su vida y su Doc- 
trine spirituelle. Anales de la Facultad de Teología, vol. 34 (1983) cuaderno ünico (San- 
tiago: Pontificia Universidad Católica de Chile, 1988), 248-309. Georges Bottereau has also 
published some extracts from Vitelleschi's letters in his study "Louis Lallemant parmi les 
fous de Dieu,” AHSI 55 (1986): 155-159. 

18 The provincia Franciae, whose center was in Paris, was the oldest of the five French prov- 
inces (France, Aquitaine, Lyon, Toulouse, Champagne). 

19 We leave aside here other biographical elements, such as Lallemant's supposed links with 
the missionaries in Canada and his proven ties to the Bourbon- Condé family. 
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The Master of Novices 


In 1625, Lallemant, as master of novices in Rouen, was denounced to Vitelles- 
chi, who had been told that Lallemant had exhumed the body of a novice at 
night, at the instigation of a layman. Lallemant was accused of bringing the 
body into the chapel and celebrating Mass in the hope that the novice would 
come back to life. He was also accused of having kept in touch with the suspect 
layman and of regularly bringing him into the novitiate. The general asked Pro- 
vincial Pierre Coton (1564-1626) to investigate.20 

What lay behind this denunciation? Was it naive, even pathological credu- 
lousness on Lallemant's part? The accusation is not all that surprising given 
that far more macabre incidents took place in the novitiate at Nancy in the 
same period.?! Or should we instead attribute the accusation to someone 
with a grudge? On balance, the latter hypothesis seems the more probable of 
the two. 

Jiménez has established the accuser's identity: Father Denis Bertin 
(1577-1638), socius (assistant) and consultor (official advisor) to the novice 
master. Bertin and Lallemant had been novices together twenty years earlier. 
Jiménez believes that Bertin was motivated by jealousy of Lallemant. He could 
not bear being placed under Lallemant's authority, as Lallemant was younger, 
more gifted, and held in higher esteem. Hence Bertin's malice led him to take 
the fact of Lallemant's friendship with a devout layman and make a tall tale 
out of it.22 

The investigation the general demanded seems to have ended in Lalle- 
mant's exoneration. Though he did have to leave Rouen in the summer of 1626, 
this was because the house was changing status rather than being a form of 
punishment. The fact that the former novice-master was made a professor at 
the Clermont college was surely not a sanction. Nevertheless, this story of the 
denunciation is revealing in several ways. 


20 The influence of this layman on Lallemant is also recorded in Joseph D'Orléans's Vie du 
Pére Pierre Coton (1688), cited by de Certeau, "Crise sociale et reformisme spirituel," 379. 

21 Compare the exorcisms of Elisabeth de Ranfaing in the chapel of the Nancy novitiate 
(1620-24) and the subsequent case of the “médaillistes” Jesuits — including several mas- 
ters of novices — around this woman. See Etienne Delcambre and Jean Lhermitte, Un cas 
énigmatique de possession diabolique en Lorraine au XVII* siécle: Elisabeth de Ranfaing, 
l'énerguméne de Nancy, fondatrice de l'Ordre du Refuge; Étude historique et psycho-médicale 
(Nancy: Société d'Archéologie Lorraine, 1956), 35-48. 

22 The judgment here seems plausible enough, even though one can see the concern in the 
1930s to maintain Lallemant's reputation free of all suspicion. 
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Lallemant' friendship with the layman - we know the layman was “devout” 
and “of low condition” — echoes a motif common among Jesuit mystics: their 
connections with illettrés éclairés (enlightened illiterates), the uneducated 
spiritual figures living on the margins of church and society.?? The illettré éclai- 
ré claimed to know God by a light that came from above, often beyond dog- 
matic, hierarchical, or sacramental structures, thereby attracting suspicions of 
illuminism. We should not forget that the Edict of Seville against the alumbra- 
dos had been proclaimed in France in 1623. 

Bertin's denunciation reflects this climate. It also reflects the socio-religious 
background of the Grand Siécle, in which the boundaries between true and 
false mysticisms are not always obvious, since mysticism, occultism, and pa- 
thology often go together within a culture of secrecy.?* Bertin was certainly 
aware of this as he distorted the facts. Lastly, his denunciation reveals a weak- 
ness in Jesuit government, as the constant need in the Roman Jesuit curia for 
information from the provinces might well have encouraged Jesuits of a com- 
plaining disposition to go too far.25 Hence Lallemant's melancholic laments in 
the Doctrine against those who proceed with “dissimulation” and "subtle inven- 
tions" are not only a general comment on human vice.26 They also recall the 
memory of the first as well as of another accusation against him, which I will 
discuss below. 


The Professor in Paris and the Tertian Instructor 


After leaving Rouen, Lallemant taught Scholastic theology for two years in 
Paris, at the Clermont college, where he developed friendships with some of 
the representatives of the Jesuit mystical movement, such as Claude Bernier 
(1601-54) and François Chauveau (1599-1647). This movement of Jesuit neo- 
terici or “reformists” arose in the wake of the invasion mystique, in other words 
under the influence of spiritual currents which unfolded in France after the 
wars of religion. But it was also the sign of a crisis within the Society of Jesus. 


23 See de Certeau, Mystic Fable, 206-240. 

24 Fora historical account of this phenomenon, see Sophie Houdard, Les invasions mys- 
tiques: Spiritualités, hétérodoxies et censures au début de l'époque moderne (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 2008). 

25 On this problem, see Markus Friedrich, Der lange Arm Roms? Globale Verwaltung und 
Kommunikation im Jesuitenorden 1540—1773 (Frankfurt: Campus Verlag, 2011), 243-252. 

26 SD, 38, 200. 
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This movement of young Jesuit reformists, which was active between 1620 
and 1645, dreamed of a Society of Jesus more dedicated to contemplative 
prayer, less committed to institutions, and more mobile in its activities. Their 
hope, in short, was to conserve “the spirit” of Ignatius and the Society. Their 
enthusiasm was also marked by some contemporary fashions: they were often 
attracted to extraordinary phenomena and devotions in a way that had noth- 
ing to do with Ignatius's realism and prudence. 

De Certeau's study proves that Lallemant, as a professor, was sympathetic 
to this reform movement, which must surely have found in him a discreet pro- 
tector within the Clermont college. However, Rome was apparently unaware 
of Lallemant's friendships in mystical circles when he was put forward by his 
superiors as one of the most suitable (maxime idoneus) candidates for the post 
of instructor of tertians in Rouen. 

Once he was in this position, animated as he was by the zeal of the reform- 
ists, Lallemant certainly had ideas of a devout and mystical kind that would 
have unsettled some of the tertians.2” However, the second formal com- 
plaint did not come from that quarter, but once again from a consultor of the 
house, Louis Grimaldi (1593-?).28 In the spring of 1629, Lallemant had been 
denounced to the superior general as an exclusively mystical (totus mysticus) 
instructor who was inciting his tertians to extraordinary devotion. No wonder 
Vitelleschi requested a new investigation. 

But who or what was this devotion about? We should note that the same 
letter, in which the general asked Provincial Jean Filleau (1573-1642) to estab- 
lish the truth on Lallemant, also contains a request for an inquiry on another 
matter. Some of the scholastics in the Clermont college had been spreading 
very questionable theological claims about St. Joseph, patron of mystics.?? The 
main advocates of these claims were Bernier and Surin. Bernier had been Lal- 
lemant's close confidant a year earlier at the same college, and Surin would be 
Lallemant's tertian a year later. They were denounced to Rome by their teacher, 
Louis Le Mairat (1577-1664), for promoting “the new and extraordinary devo- 
tion to St. Joseph.”30 Is this the same devotion as the one practiced at Rouen? 
This hypothesis cannot be ruled out — and if in fact the superior general was 


27 Champion received this information from Rigoleuc. See sp, 14. Rigoleuc's group was the 
third and last that Lallemant directed. There may also have been some resistance in the 
other two groups. 

28 Louis Grimaldi was born in 1593; he entered the Society in 1612 and left in 1637. 

29 Georges Bottereau, "Saint Joseph et les jésuites français de la première moitié du XVIIe 
siècle, Cahiers de joséphologie 29 (1981): 793-813, here 808. 

30 The expression is Vitelleschi's in a letter to Le Mairat. Ibid., 808. 
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not making a connection between the totus mysticus in Rouen and the Joseph- 
mystics in Paris, it could only be because he was unaware of their previous con- 
nections. Ironically enough, Grimaldi, the denunciator, had earlier belonged to 
the mystical stream of young reformists in the college at Nevers.5! 

As on the previous occasion, an investigation was opened, at the end of 
which Lallemant was exonerated once again.?? His mysticism — apart from 
what Grimaldi had seen and denounced as an "extraordinary devotion" — 
seems to have remained more or less unknown in Rome. The superior general 
does not seem to have asked Lallemant for any apologia pro doctrina sua — or 
at least nothing of the kind has been preserved. By contrast, his young reform- 
ist confréres had to answer to the superior general regarding their mystical 
tendencies.33 

Though Vitelleschi was distrustful of the mystical current among the French 
Jesuits, he was in no position to make independent judgments. He was de- 
pendent on information from French superiors, who were often influenced 
by the mystics. Moreover, Lallemant's thought in other respects, apart from 
his sympathies with the mystical movement, converged with the concerns 
of Vitelleschi and his predecessor, Claudio Acquaviva (1581-1615), about the 
Society's excessive apostolic dispersion. 


The Doctrine spirituelle 


There are several ways in which the Doctrine spirituelle can be approached. 
Since Bremond, the most common approach has sought to draw out its 
logique — the key ideas running through its many sections and subsections. 
The most recent work to use this approach is Salin's introduction to his 201 
edition of Doctrine spirituelle.3* Based on Rigoleuc's record, Salin notes that 
the main point of Lallemant's teaching is docility to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, or obedience to his motions. This docility presupposes three attitudes: 
self-annihilation, purity of heart, and recollection. These spiritual postures 
find their archetypes in the members of the Holy Family — Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph — and hence one needs to be devoted to all three. It is in this context 
that St. Joseph is the model of recollection. 


31 See Jiménez, Louis Lallemant, S.J., 1588-1635. Estudios, 260—61n343. 
32 For details on the second formal complaint, see ibid., 215-238. 

33 De Certeau, “Crise sociale et réformisme spirituel," 363-376. 

34  DS,26-30. 
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Although interesting, Salin's interpretation is not entirely accurate, as Lalle- 
mant attached much greater importance to Joseph than he suggests. Thus, ac- 
cording to Lallemant, the putative father of Jesus, “having received the charge 
of governing the Son of God and his Blessed Mother under the Holy Spirit, by 
the merit of that employment he acquired what could be called a sort of right 
to direct faithful souls interiorly.”35 In other words, Joseph shares the Spirit's 
rule in spiritual life. 

This teaching, with its mixture of mysticism and devotion, had the potential 
to undermine the claims the order was then making about its need to con- 
trol the consciences of individual members, and the prevailing understand- 
ing of Jesuit obedience. Prudence probably kept Lallemant from developing 
this thought any further in the Doctrine,36 which was written after the second 
denunciation. Contemporary French Jesuits — Etienne Binet (1569-1639), Jean 
Jacquinot (1605-53), and Paul de Barry (1587-1661) — readily drew bold paral- 
lels between the Holy Family, including Joseph, and the persons of the Trinity, 
but their speculations did not attract the attention of the Roman curia?” as 
their books were intended for a large and heterogeneous spiritual public, and 
not directly for Jesuits in training. 

The second standard way of interpreting the Doctrine has crystallized 
around the relationship between Lallemant's thought and Ignatian spiritual- 
ity. Do we need to look in Lallemant's work for an “Ignatian doctrine” based 
on the Spiritual Exercises? Concerns of this kind were raised with the Ignatian 
renewal in the twentieth century and have generated many attempts to read 
the Doctrine spirituelle as a document based on the Exercises.38 

Though there is no lack of connections between Lallemant and the Exer- 
cises, in his Habilitationsschrift, theologian Josef Weismayer (b.1936) has dem- 
onstrated that Ignatius's text does not provide the central frame of reference 
for Lallemant's teaching.?? How, then, are we to understand the relationship? 
The answer to this question depends on our considering a key idea from 


35 See Patricia Ranum, forthcoming. 

36 He preferred to draw people to devotion to St. Joseph in private, as is clear from his letter 
to Pierre Boutard (March 8, 1631) and the Life written by Champion. See DS, 431-432, 457. 

37  Bottereau, “Saint Joseph et les jésuites français,” 802-807. See also André Bédard, “La 
dévotion á saint Joseph selon le P. de Barry” Cahiers de joséphologie 8 (1960): 193-217. 

38 See, for example, Giandomenico Mucci's Italian edition of the Spiritual Exercises, Esercizi 
Spirituali con il commento di Louis Lallemant s.1. (Rome: La Civiltà Cattolica, 2006). 

39 See Josef Weismayer, "Theologie und Spiritualitát: Ein Beitrag zur theologischen Interpre- 
tation der Doctrine Spirituelle des P. Louis Lallemant s.j." Habilitationsschrift (Vienna: 
Universitát von Wien, 1973). 
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Acquaviva's policies on the spiritual life, namely the renovatio spiritus (spiri- 
tual renewal), which established a whole program for the interior renewal of 
Jesuits. This program — as we will find — was in part accepted and in part mysti- 
cally reinterpreted by the instructor of Rouen. 


Acquaviva's renovatio spiritus and Its Basis in the Constitutions 


Under Acquaviva, the first Italian superior general, the Society's membership 
grew prodigiously, and this expansion continued with his successor, Vitelles- 
chi. The province of France alone doubled its membership in nine years,*! and 
its apostolic commitments were also growing quickly.^? This external growth 
enhanced the Society's prestige, but it also had negative effects on how the 
Jesuits themselves lived and worked. Acquaviva's letters often criticize the im- 
pression Jesuits gave of being distracted, worldly, ambitious, and proud as a re- 
sult of their teaching work and their familiarity with people who were cultured 
and comfortably situated.^? Furthermore, there was a nationalist mentality as- 
serting itself in the various provinces and this was undermining the Society's 
universality. 

Faced with these realities, Acquaviva proposed solid virtues, as well as 
prayer, as a remedy. To support his program, he often referred to the second 
paragraph of part 10 of the Constitutions (813), which deals with how the 


40 See the classic study by Joseph de Guibert, "Le généralat de Claude Aquaviva (1581-1615): 
Sa place dans l'histoire de la spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jésus,” AHSI 10 (1941): 59-93; 
and also Alessandro Guerra, "Os meum aperui et attraxi spiritum quia mandata tua de- 
siderabam’: Claudio Acquaviva nella direzione spirituale della Compagnia di Gesu,” in 
Direzione spirituale tra ortodossia ed eresia: Dalle scuole filosofiche antiche al Novecento, 
ed. Michela Catto, Isabella Gagliardi, and Rosa Maria Parrinello (Brescia: Morcelliana, 
2002), 219-246. 

41 The province of France, whose members had been expelled for eight years (1595-1603), 
had 322 Jesuits in 1606 and 623 in 1615. Archivum Romanum Societatis Iesu, Franc. 22, 
31-36", 105'—116". 

42 The province of France had nine colleges in 1606, and sixteen in 1635. In 1610, the four 
French provinces together had thirty-seven colleges. By 1643, there were five French prov- 
inces with seventy-five colleges. See Henri Fouqueray, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en 
Françe des origines à la suppression (1572-1762), vol. 3 (Paris: A. Picard et Fils, 1922), 151-152, 
and vol. 5 (Paris: Bureaux des Etudes, 1925), 461. 

43 Among many other texts of Acquaviva's, see the letter “De recursu ad Deum in tribulatio- 
ne et persecutionibus” (1602), in Epistolae praepositorum generalium ad patres et fratres 
Societatis Jesu (hereinafter EPG) (Ghent: T.V.J. Poelman-de Pape, 1847), 1:282-292. 
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Society is to conserve its spirit.** Here, preference must be given to “the means 
which unite the human instrument with God and so dispose it that it may be 
wielded dexterously by His divine hand” to the natural means which equip itin 
relation to human beings. Such spiritual means are “goodness and virtue, and 
especially charity, and a pure intention of the divine service, and familiarity 
with God our Lord in spiritual exercises of devotion and sincere zeal for souls.” 
In short, each Jesuit should have a love for “the solid and perfect virtues” and 
for spiritual things. These have “greater importance” than the “learning and 
other natural and human gifts” on which the following paragraph elaborates. 
Acquaviva viewed this paragraph (813) as the point on which the spiritual 
renewal he was promoting would stand or fall. We can highlight one key pas- 
sage, taken from his letter De quibusdam mediis ad Societatis conservationem 
facientibus (On some means that bring about the Society's conservation [1587]): 


The Institute of the Society is rooted in this key point in our Constitutions, 
on which we need to be firm and convinced: its way of government, its 
occupations, and its ministries need to be rooted and grounded in a spiri- 
tual perfection of a kind that is neither common nor superficial. Rather, 
we need to insist on true abnegation, on a stripping of self-love, and a 
fervent zeal for the solid and perfect virtues, as our Blessed Father Igna- 
tius sets out in the second paragraph of part 10 of the Constitutions [813]. 
Indeed, if this foundation has not been well laid within the men of the 
Society, we will encounter grave obstacles in a number of matters.#5 


A number of particular measures and recommendations followed from this 
programmatic paragraph. There was to be an obligatory annual retreat of eight 
to ten days, and other retreats were to be offered on occasion before and after 
apostolic engagement. There were to be mandatory days of recollection before 
the renewal of vows. Contemplative prayer and anything fostering recollection 
was to be permitted. Under Acquaviva's generalate, a culture of retreat-giving 
became established, and the way of giving the Exercises was formally estab- 
lished in the official Directory (1599). 


44 For quotations from the Constitutions, see Saint Ignatius of Loyola, The Constitutions of 
the Society of Jesus, trans. George E. Ganss (St. Louis: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1970). 

45 EPG, 186-187. See also the letters, “De felici progressu Societatis" (1581), EPG, 84, and “De 
fine missionis in Indiis orientalibus" (1590), EPG, 222; and the instruction "De spiritus 
renovatione procuranda," in Institutum Societatis Iesu (hereinafter 181), vol. 3, Regulae, 
Ratio studiorum, ordinationes, instructiones, industriae, Exercitia, directorium (Florence: 
Ex Typographia a ss. Conceptione, 1893), 368. 
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In the apostolic sphere, Acquaviva established regulations for the func- 
tioning of the colleges according to the Ratio studiorum, but he was equal- 
ly attentive to the promotion of missions, both far distant and within the 
Society's different provinces.** He wrote five letters on this subject in an effort 
to reawaken the missionary spirit of Jesuits who had become too attached to 
the comforts of the colleges. 

Acquaviva's encouragement of the Jesuit missionary spirit was also linked 
to his promotion of the spiritual life and personal perfection. In Acquaviva's 
thought, personal perfection and outward engagement for the salvation and 
perfection of our neighbor appeared in a kind of dialectical relationship. This 
derived from the fact that the superior general, like most Jesuits at the time 
in Europe, thought in terms of the medieval ideal of the vita mixta. This ideal 
presented the quest for personal perfection (with contemplation as the effec- 
tive means for this) and engagement for the salvation of others as two succes- 
sive features of the apostolic life: it included the two, but did not really unite 
them. 

Acquaviva's spiritual reform was linked to a tightening of discipline, ex- 
pressed in a proliferation of regulations and instructions connected to the 
Rules, with an ever greater emphasis on religious obedience. Superiors should 
be both “strong and gentle,” and the celebrated instruction Industriae ad cu- 
randos animae morbos (Efforts for curing illnesses of the soul) would serve 
them as a handbook for managing subjects lacking in spirituality or docility.*8 
The result was that the ethos of the Society came to be marked not only by a 
sense of elitism but also by a kind of legalism and paternalism.^? 

Reform could only be established through structures of formation. Acqua- 
viva extended the novitiate culture by establishing juniorates, and he also re- 
inforced the role of spiritual prefects in the spiritual direction of scholastics. 
Aboveall, he put in place the structures of the tertianship.* His three legislative 


46 See Philippe Lécrivain, “Les missions de l'intérieur, un ministère privilégié de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, sous Ignace de Loyola et Claudio Aquaviva,” Studia missionalia 60 (2011): 
195-214. 

47 Inthe General Examen (Const. [3]), Ignatius did not specify how the quest for personal 
salvation and engagement for the salvation of others were to be related. 

48 ISI, 3:397-440. 

49  Acquaviva’s letters frequently use biblical metaphors (temple, tabernacle, mystical body 
animated by the Spirit, mother etc.), as if to suggest the Society could be understood as a 
church within the church. 

50  Onthe development of the tertianship, see Manuel Ruiz Jurado, "La tercera probación en 
la Compañía de Jesus,” AHSI 60 (1991): 265-351. 
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documents about the final phase of Jesuit formation would be brought togeth- 
er in one single decree at the seventh general ongregation (1616).51 

Ignatius had envisaged what became the tertianship as the schola affectus 
(Constitutions [516]), a privileged time with two aims in mind: to remedy the 
spiritual aridity caused by long periods of study, and to enable greater progress 
in true humility and self-abnegation as a means of better helping neighbors. 
In Acquaviva's legislation on the tertianship, abnegation of one's own will and 
judgment was stressed even more. There was also a list of spiritual books rec- 
ommended to the tertians. With the instructor's help, they could choose the 
books that would best refresh their desire for perfection.52 

Acquaviva's spiritual reform would continue — with even further stress on 
religious obedience — during Vitelleschi's generalate.93 Although historians dif- 
fer in their evaluation of the overall effectiveness of this reform, it was to 
prove vital for the survival of the rapidly growing Society. We are now in a posi- 
tion to look directly at the Doctrine spirituelle to see how Acquaviva's reform 
was reflected in Lallemant's vision. 


The Doctrine spirituelle: A Mystical and Critical Reworking of 
Acquaviva's Reform 


Lallemant was certainly more than a simple interpreter of Roman documents. 
Nevertheless, he shares the superior generals' concerns with some disturbing 
features of Jesuit behavior. Thus he criticizes those whose heart is "carried out 
of itself and intoxicated, as it were, with the whirl of outward things."55 We 
should be on our guard against excessive praise of talents, against aspirations 


51 “De tertio anno probationis," 181, 3:262-267. 

52 On the drawing up of the catalog, see Pedro de Leturia, "Lecturas ascéticas y lecturas 
místicas entre los jesuitas del siglo xv1,” in his Estudios ignacianos (Rome: Institutum His- 
toricum Societatis Iesu, 1957), 2:269-331. 

53  Vitelleschi would later invite Jesuits to become “martyrs of religious life” In placing their 
hands in “the holy chains of the prescriptions and the rules [in sancta vincula praecepto- 
rum legumque] they must rejoice and glory in what they are doing. See “De anno saecu- 
lari Societatis" (1639), EPG, 418. 

54 Recall, for example, the somewhat divergent views of Ignacio Iparraguirre and de Cer- 
teau on Acquaviva's reform in Michel de Certeau et al., Les jésuites: Spiritualité et activités, 
jalons d'une histoire (Paris: Beauchesne, 1974), 42-69. See also the chapters in I gesuiti ai 
tempidi Claudio Acquaviva: Strategie politiche, religiose e culturali tra Cinque e Seicento, ed. 
Paolo Broggio et al. (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2007). 

55 SD, 53. See also 73, 106—107, 188-189, 193-194 etc. 
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to prestigious or comfortable positions, in short against anything that could 
engender in the Jesuit's heart a desire to stand out from others (propre 
excellence) 56 The warnings in Acquaviva's and Vitelleschi's letters and instruc- 
tions are paraphrased throughout the Doctrine spirituelle. But the strongest 
link between the Roman documents and Lallemant's thought is Constitutions 
(813), which Lallemant interprets in a radically mystical fashion. 


The Interior Spirit 

Paragraph 813 seeks to conserve the Society's spirit through virtues and prayer. 
There are two ways in which this paragraph, central as it is to Acquaviva's re- 
form, shapes Lallemant's thought. The first can be found in Surin's notebook 
(the Addition), which contains a chapter called “The Spirit of the Society” 
(Chapter 9): a fine elaboration, in both Christological and pneumatological 
terms, of paragraphs 813-14 of the Constitutions.*” Here, Lallemant uses the 
Chalcedonian dogma of two natures in one person to articulate how Jesuits 
are called to use both spiritual and natural tools in their way of acting. Chapter 
9 thus represents a union of the supernatural with the natural which certainly 
respects the priority of the former, but at the same time also respects the lat- 
ter's importance. In this respect, Lallemant is following Ignatius, for whom 
spiritual matters and matters of faith were harmoniously united with humane 
learning.5? 

However, this fine vision of union has little influence on the rest of the Doc- 
trine spirituelle, where the influence of paragraph 813 alone predominates, and 
the stress is on reinforcing the conservation of an "interior spirit." It is in the 
name of the "interior spirit" that Lallemant criticizes the multiplication of 
directives and of superiors lacking in spirituality? His "interior spirit" some- 
times seems marked by a suffocating stress on the supernatural. The super- 
natural dominates the natural — designated as néant (nothingness) — with its 
talents and inspirations, which are seen as deeply affected by the corruption of 
sin. This Augustinian pessimism, common in the period, underlies the whole 
of the Doctrine spirituelle.9? It blends well with other influences on Lallemant: 
the Rhineland and Brabant mystics, and the Italian Jesuit Achille Gagliardi 


56 SeeSD, 45, 88, 132, 160, 166, 206, 249-250. 

57 SD, 293-297. 

58 This holistic vision was at the very heart of the famous mystical experience Ignatius had 
in Manresa next to the River Cardoner. Cf. Autobiography, n. 30. 

59  Seesp,77, and SD, 10-11. 

60 There are only a few passages in Lallemant's work suggesting a more positive vision of 
nature. See SD, 80. 
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(1537—-1607).°! But how are we to attain “the interior spirit”? At this point, we 
are dealing with the question of the means of perfection. 


The Most Apt Means to Perfection and the Holy Spirit 

Constitutions 813 mentions virtues and prayer as means to unite oneselfto God, 
as a formula for Jesuit perfection. In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Jesuit 
spiritual treatises, the question of the means to perfection — spiritual attitudes 
and the practices that enabled one to attain them — played a central role.62 
But the abundance of means complicated the spiritual life. Faced with this 
challenge, the authors tried to mark out one single spiritual means that would 
incorporate all the others and provide a simpler path to union with God.*3 

For Lallemant, this could be achieved through purity of heart, and the prac- 
tice promoting it was la garde du coeur (guard over the heart). Purity of heart, 
which is central to the vision of the human person in the Doctrine spirituelle,9^ 
comes from eremitical and monastic tradition, as does the practice of guard 
over the heart: the conscience's constant vigilance to interior movements. Lit- 
erature of this kind was widely represented in the list of books recommended 
to tertians.65 

Purity of heart, says Lallemant, consists in "having nothing therein which is, 
in however small a degree, opposed to God and the operation of his grace."66 
He underlines its importance in a number of ways, to the point that the stan- 
dard discourse about virtues, though present in the text, becomes almost 
unrecognizable. Moreover, though Lallemant acknowledges the role of the 


61 See the chapter on Achille Gagliardi in this volume. 

62 See, for example, the famous work of Bernardo Rossignoli, De disciplina christianae per- 
fectionis pro triplici hominum statu (Ingolstadt: A. Sartorii, 1600), or the trilogy of Diego 
Álvarez de Paz: (1) De vita spirituali, eiusque perfectione; (2) De exterminatione mali et pro- 
motione boni; and (3) De inquisitione pacis, sive studio orationis, edited between 1608 and 
1617 in Lyon. See Opera Jacobi Alvarez de Paz, vols. 1-6 (Paris: Vives, 1876). 

63 In Diego Álvarez de Paz (1549-1620), this means is the cura particularis (examen) for the 
proficient, while for the perfect it is the quest of the presence of God in everything. Fran- 
cisco Arias (1533-1605) also puts forward this latter suggestion in his book De la presencia 
de Dios (1588), which was widely translated. 

64 See the chapter “Das Bemühen um die Reinheit des Herzens als Schwerpunkt der 
Lallemant'schen Spiritualität,” in Weismayer, "Theologie und Spiritualität, 249-320. 

65 One should mention John Cassian's Collationes, the Macarian homilies, Dorotheus of 
Gaza's Discourses, Isaiah of Scetis's Ascetic Discourses, and Denys the Carthusian's treatise 
De profectu spirituali et custodia cordis. 

66 SD, 80. 
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virtues in countering worldly behavior among Jesuits,*” his interest lies in a 
rather different idea, one that is theological and spiritual, namely the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. Drawing on Thomist theology,*8 he elaborates a treatise — in 
three chapters — on the gifts and fruits of the Spirit as part of principe 4. 

Why this shift toward the gifts of the Spirit? In Lallemant's time, action, 
animated by the virtues, was seen as founded on reason. But reason, for Lalle- 
mant, is “very weak," often no more than ignis fatui (will o' the wisp), and liable 
to lead the traveler to the edge of a precipice.9? Lallemant therefore looks for a 
way of acting that is immediately influenced by divine movements, which are 
superior to reason. The gifts, as habitus that come directly from God, enable 
a higher form of human activity, founded on the perception of an instinctus 
divinus."? Hence Lallemant's preference for the gifts, which show us what is 
best “without reasoning, without perplexity."! For him, the gifts also ground 
the possibility of contemplative prayer as they do for Luis de la Puente 
(1554-1624), Diego Álvarez de Paz, and Maximilian Sandaeus (1578-1656).73 

This is the foundation of Lallemant's mystical thought: by guard over the 
heart we can attain purity of heart and the full possession of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit which enable us to let ourselves be led constantly by divine movements. 
Lallemant's proposal seems close to the nepsis — a kind of watchfulness’* — 
of the desert fathers, who, through a radical mental ascesis, sought to keep 
their consciences constantly watchful so as to catch the motions of the Spirit 
in fieri, at the very moment they were arising. Is this, as Salin suggests, a sort 
of “real-time discernment,’ as opposed to the more normal discernment in 


67 “God, and its own virtues, will preserve the Society.” SD, 62. 

68 For the links between the Thomistic theology of the gifts and Lallemant’s treatise, see 
Roland Denis, "La docilité à la conduite du St. Esprit selon le P. Louis Lallemant, s.J. (com- 
paraison avec St. Thomas), Dissertatio ad lauream (Rome: Pontificium Athenaeum “An- 
gelicum" de Urbe, 1957). 

69  SD,123. 

70 See Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica 1-2, q. 68, a. 1, resp. 

71  SD,124. 

72 "The way to excel in prayer is to excel in these gifts; and indeed the most sublime contem- 
plation is scarcely anything different” sp, 123. See also, 265-266. 

73 Luis de la Puente, Guía espritual, trat. 3, cap. 3, $ 1 (Madrid: La viuda de A. Martin, 1615), 
353-355 (see also the chapter on de la Puente in this volume). Diego Alvarez de Paz, De in- 
quisitione pacis, lib. 5, pars 2, cap. 4, in Opera, 6:498—505. Maximilian Sandaeus, Theologia 
mystica, lib. 3, comment 1, exer. 2-4 (Mainz: J. Th. Schónwetteri, 1627), 597-611. 

74 See Pierre Adnès, “Nepsis,” DSAM, u:col. 110-118. 
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retrospect?” Talk of “discernment,” even in a mystical setting, presupposes du- 
ration and an element of discursiveness, at least for Ignatius.” Lallemant, on 
the other hand, seems to suggest that the divine action and human watchful- 
ness are simultaneous. 

Does this mean that Lallemant refuses to give any rules for discernment? 
Admittedly, we find in the Doctrine a number of pages developing a kind of 
practical discernment theory.”’ Lallemant tries to describe the evil spirit's tac- 
tic. His theory reflects some of the rules of the Spiritual Exercises that Lalle- 
mant seems to synthesize by means of the main rule of the desert tradition: 
Quidquid inquietat est a diabolo (Whatever troubles you, comes from the devil). 
In the meantime, replacing Ignatius’s rules in the former tradition of discern- 
ment and elaborating a corresponding doctrine are common features of the 
Jesuit spiritual literature of Acquaviva's time.7? These theories aimed to help 
spiritual progress in general, rather than favoring a discovery of God's personal 
will, which was the goal of discernment for Ignatius. Similarly, the pairing of 
"purity of heart" and the gifts of the Holy Spirit is not original to Lallemant, as it 
also appears in the other authors — ancient, contemporary, and indeed Jesuit — 
proposed by Acquaviva.”9 

The novelty is the weight Lallemant places on it. With this pairing, he hopes 
to make the cultum internum (internal worship), to which Acquaviva and many 
other Jesuits so much aspired, a lived reality.8° Thus the Doctrine spirituelle 
sees a newly radical, mystical significance in the central text grounding Ac- 
quaviva's reform, paragraph 813 of the Constitutions. The Thomist theology of 
the gifts legitimates talk of the Holy Spirit's guidance and the cultivation of an 
interior spirit — a pair of related concepts that, for some at the time, could have 
seemed uncomfortably close to Calvin and the alumbrados.?! 


75 Dominique Salin, “Discernement spirituel et mystique chez Louis Lallemant (1588-1635), 
Le discernement spirituel au dix-septiéme siècle, ed. Simon Icard (Paris: Nolin, 2011), 47-58. 

76 See the discernment process recorded in Ignatius's Spiritual Journal regarding revenues 
for the church. 

77 Principle 4, Chapter 6: "The obstacles which the devil puts in our way in the practice of 
docility to the guidance of the Holy Spirit,’ sp, 173-179. 

78 See, for example, in Rossignoli's work, De disciplina christianae perfectionis, lib. 3, cap. 
13-20, 475-513. 

79 See the Macarian homilies, Bernard of Clairvaux's short book De interiori domo, Luis de 
Granada's treatise De la oración y consideración, Diego d'Estella's Libro de la vanidad del 
mundo, or de la Puente's Guía espiritual. 

80 See de Certeau, “Crise sociale et réformisme spirituel," 347-350. 

81 See SD, 109-10. 
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The Tertianship and the Jesuit Who Emerges 

By linking the patristic concepts of puritas and custodia cordis with a Thomis- 
tic treatise, Lallemant was synthesizing two kinds of discourse: spiritual and 
theological. Indeed, for many instructors of tertians in this period, the tertian- 
ship was seen as a good time and place for “establishing a kinship between 
Scholastic theology and the mystical knowledge of the Spirit,” to quote de la 
Puentes recollections of his tertianship under Alvarez.82 The same aim can be 
found in Antoine Le Gaudier (1572-1622), instructor in Paris from 1618 to 1621.83 
It was in fact difficult to bring together mysticism and theology because they 
had been separated for so long,?^ and Lallemant's attempt to do so remains 
incomplete and limited. His account of guard over the heart has great spiritual 
power, yet his treatise on the gifts of the Spirit remains heavy and cerebral. 

Bremond tells us that Lallemant conceived the tertianship as a second con- 
version.85 In using this patristic formula, Lallemant was designating the goal of 
this final time of formation as a radical and definitive act of self-renunciation, 
and a total consecration to the quest for perfection.86 Such a vision followed 
Le Gaudier, who encouraged his tertians, during the long retreat, to choose — 
through what was presented, quite artificially, as an election process - the state 
of the perfect, identified as the third mode of humility in the Spiritual Exercises 
(167).87 Lallemant's idea of a second conversion is similar, although he did not 
draw his hearers into a process of formal election. 

Lallemant's rhetoric, which often centered on an appeal to recollection 
and prayer, befits a concept of the tertianship as an extended retreat. Behind 
the rhetoric, however, there is a vision of the "exterior" — the human realities 
with which a Jesuit will need to engage while working for the salvation of his 
neighbor — as a threat to the “interior.” Of course, Lallemant declares that “the 
culminating point of the highest perfection in this world is zeal for souls.”88 


82 Luis de la Puente, Vida del Padre Baltasar Álvarez (Madrid: L. Sánchez, 1615), 210a. The 
English edition of the biography (London: Thomas Richardson and Son, 1868) omits this 
sentence. 

83 Antoine Le Gaudier, De natura et statibus perfectionis (Paris: S. Cramoysi, 1643). The col- 
lection brought together the author's treatises, both those already published and some 
new ones. The book is a resource for tertians, especially part 6, which is a commentary on 
the long retreat of the tertianship. 

84  Onthis itis still worth consulting François Vandenbroucke, “Le divorce entre théologie et 
mystique,” Nouvelle revue théologique 72 (1950): 372-389. 

85 Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux (2006 ed.), 2:460—461. 

86 SD, 37, 68-69. 

87 Le Gaudier, De natura, 635-638. 

88 SD, 294. 
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Nevertheless, for him, as with other spiritual figures of the period, action does 
not have a properly theological significance.9% Apostolic activity is a locus of 
generous dedication, but not a real place of encounter with God. 

A Jesuit formed by Lallemant was marked by the features of the traditional 
theology of the vita mixta: one acquires perfection in prayer — the more con- 
templative the better — in order to communicate this to others. For Lallemant, 
it is the contemplative person who is best able to work for the salvation and 
perfection of his or her neighbor.%° 

There is something to be noticed in this vision, namely a corrective to the 
activism of which the Jesuits had been accused. But there is also an anxiety 
about the world, as something dangerous for the apostle's own salvation and 
personal growth. From the outset, it is hard to envisage a real simultaneity of 
contemplation and actionas envisioned by Jerónimo Nadal (1507-80), of reci- 
procity between the minister of perfection and those he or she is trying to per- 
fect. Though there are places in the Doctrine spirituelle where Lallemant gets 
beyond this kind of dichotomy,°! he remains in large measure dependent on a 
theology of religious life established prior to the innovations of Ignatius. The 
same applies to Le Gaudier and other spiritual writers of the period. 


Conclusion 


There are many points on which this survey has been too brief, but it does at 
least allow us to approach more closely the figure of Lallemant in its historical 
context. He remains an important, if complex, figure within the Jesuit reform 
movement in France, but he was not the founder of a “mystical school.” Mysti- 
cal ideas were common at the time, within the Society of Jesus and beyond. 
Once this point is recognized, itis difficult to see any distinctive features mark- 
ing out an alleged “school of Lallemant” 

Lallemant's thought transposes Acquaviva's spiritual concerns into a more 
mystical register, sometimes marked with irrational and devotional excesses. 
His Doctrine exhibits tensions characteristic of early modern Christianity: be- 
tween grace and nature, between mysticism and theology, between the Spirit 
and reason, between the interior and the exterior. Thus the image of the Jesuit 


89 See Weismayer, "Theologie und Spiritualität,” 190. 

90 See SD, 264. 

91 There is only one place where Lallemant clearly affirms that “our employment may not 
hinder our union with God, but should rather serve to bind us more closely and more lov- 
ingly to him.” sp, 143. 
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found in the Doctrine spirituelle is as characteristic of a hermit as it is of an 
apostle. At the same time, Lallemant's work can serve as a useful antidote to 
some typical features of the Jesuit mentality that is often too sure of itself, 
too reliant on qualities like talents or knowledge, and prone to an excessive 
activism. 


Appendix?? 


Chapter 6: On the Guard Over the Heart 
Article 1. What the Guard Over the Heart is, and How It Differs 
from the Examen of Conscience 
The guard over the heart is nothing other than the attention one pays to the move- 
ments of one's own heart and to everything going on in the interior man, to regulate 
his conduct by the Spirit of God and adjust it to his duty and to the obligations of his 
station. 

One can therefore see how different this exercise is from the examen of conscience: 
(1) The examen is done at certain established times; standing guard over the heart 
occurs at any time, and its duration is not limited; (2) the examen is a review of past 
actions and of several actions taken together, and usually of a part of a day; the guard 
over the heart is a view of current actions and an application of the spirit to the vari- 
ous parts of an action, while one is carrying it out; (3) the examen looks at things on 
a broad scale and more superficially; the guard over the heart considers them in de- 
tail and in a manner that is more distinct and more intimate; (4) the examen puts 
the memory to work; the guard over the heart does not tire the memory at all and is 
less time-consuming than one might at first think. It does not demand a violent exer- 
tion that is supposed to make the spirit abstract, but simply moderate attention by the 
spirit, which produces a depth of interior peace and which is the source of the sweetest 
consolations one can savor in this life. [...] 

We can judge how much we need to watch ourselves continually. And since our 
perfection consists of our union with God, it is obvious that we cannot hope for any 
perfection without continual attention to standing guard over our heart, in order to 
prevent anything from entering it and anything from exiting it that might trouble its 
peace and tarnish its purity, these two qualities being absolutely necessary to dispose 
our souls for the divine union. 


92 The excerpts are taken from the forthcoming annotated translation of Lalemmant's Spiri- 
tual Doctrine by Patricia Ranum (Institute of Jesuit Sources at Boston College). Courtesy 
of the publisher. 
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This is why all masters of the spiritual life recommend the guard over the heart so 
highly, and why several of them give this sole precept to those who want to advance 
along the way of God: Guard your heart; never lose sight of your interior. [...] 

And indeed, if this attention is generally necessary for all the souls who aspire to 
perfection, it is even more particularly necessary for those who, out of duty to their 
vocation, are almost always occupied with the labors of the active life; in which, with- 
out continual vigilance, they are in danger of pouring out their heart too much while 
outside, and consequently of causing great harm to themselves and gathering little 
fruit when it comes to others. For if it is true that it is from the interior that all the ex- 
terior functions of the zeal for souls draw their life and their efficacy, what virtues will 
they have if one neglects caring for one's interior? If, like the torrents that, in order to 
speed up the course of their water and hasten their descent, soon find themselves dry, 
we eagerly spread ourselves outdoors totally, should one be surprised if we discover 
that we are arid, without devotion, without interior spirit? Alas! Who knows, other 
than God alone, how we compromise the success of our labors for our neighbor, and 
to what extent dealings with the world are prejudicial to our perfection, and perhaps 
to our salvation, because we fail to apply ourselves to uniting all our interior powers 
in order to resist the impression that exterior objects make on our senses, and then on 
our heart? [...] 


The Nature of Docility toward the Guidance of the Holy Spirit 
Article 1. Of What This Docility Consists 


1 When a soul has abandoned itself to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, he lifts it 
little by little and governs it. In the beginning, the soul does not know where it is 
going; but little by little the interior light illuminates it and causes it to see all its 
actions, and the governing of God in its actions, so that it has almost nothing else 
to do but let God act, in it and by it, however he pleases; thus the soul advances 
marvelously. 


2. We have an image of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in God's conduct toward the 
Israelites going out from Egypt, during their journey in the desert to arrive at the 
Promised Land. To guide them, he gave them a column of cloud in the daytime, 
a column of fire at night. They followed the movement of this column and would 
stop when it stopped. They did not go ahead of it, they simply followed it, and 
they never strayed from it. That is how we ought to behave in respect to the Holy 
Spirit. 


Article 2. The Means of Achieving this Docility 
The principal means of reaching this direction by the Holy Spirit are the following: 
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Obey faithfully the wills of God that we already know. There are several that we 
do not know, for we are full of ignorance. But God will ask us to account only for 
the knowledge that he has given us. If we use it well, he will give us new knowl- 
edge. If we accomplish the plans he has already made known to us, he will then 
make others manifest to us. 


Renew frequently the wise intention to follow God's will in all things, and 
strengthen ourselves in this resolution as much as possible. 


Ask continually for that light and that strength of the Holy Spirit, to accomplish 
God's wills; bind ourselves to the Holy Spirit and remain attached to him, like 
Saint Paul, who used to say to the priests at Ephesus: Being bound by the Holy 
Spirit, I am going to Jerusalem. Above all, when the most important actions 
change, ask God for the light of the Holy Spirit and protest to him sincerely that 
we desire nothing other than to do his will. After which, if he does not give us 
new lights, we shall do as we did before, which we are accustomed to doing and 
which will then seem best to us. 

This is why, at the beginning of any important affairs, such as the opening 
of a parliament, assemblies of the clergy, councils, the help of the Holy Spirit is 
sought by votive masses said in his honor. 


Observe with exactitude the diverse movements of our soul. By this diligence 
we will gradually come to recognize what comes from God and what does not. 
What comes from God, in a soul that is submissive to grace, is usually peaceful 
and tranquil. What comes from the demon is violent and brings with it turmoil 
and anxiety. [...] 


The Motives that Incline us to this Docility 
Article 1. That Perfection and Even Salvation Depend on Docility 
toward Grace 


The two elements of the spiritual life are the purging of the heart and direction 
by the Holy Spirit. These are the two poles of all spirituality. By these two ways, 
one reaches perfection according to the degree of purity one has acquired and 
in proportion to the fidelity that one has shown in cooperating with the move- 
ments of the Holy Spirit and following his guidance. 

All our perfection depends on this fidelity, and one can say that, in brief, the 
spiritual life consists of noticing the ways and the movements of the Spirit of 
God in our soul, and of fortifying our will by resolving to follow them, employing 
to that end all the exercises of prayer, reading, the sacraments, the practice of 
virtues, and good works. 
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2. Some persons have many fine practices and do a quantity of exterior acts of vir- 
tue; they are totally involved in the material action of virtue. That is good for be- 
ginners. But it is a far greater perfection to follow the inner attraction of the Holy 
Spirit and be guided by its movement. It is true that there is less sensible satisfac- 
tion in this last manner of acting, but there is more interior and more virtue. 


3. The goal to which we should aspire, after we have exercised purity of heart for 
a long while, is to be so possessed and governed by the Holy Spirit that it is he 
alone who guides all our powers and all our senses, and who rules all our interior 
and exterior movements, and that we abandon ourselves entirely, by a spiritual 
renunciation of our wills and our own satisfactions. Thus we shall no longer live 
in ourselves, but in Jesus Christ, by a faithful correspondence with the opera- 
tions of his divine Spirit, and by a perfect subjection of all our rebellions to the 
power of his grace. 


4. Few persons attain the graces that God had destined for them; or having lost 
them, then manage to make good their loss. The majority lack the courage to 
conquer themselves and the fidelity to manage God's gifts well. 

When we enter the path of virtue, we walk at first in the darkness. But, if we 
faithfully and steadfastly follow grace, we shall infallibly arrive at a great light, 
both for us and for others. 

We would like to become holy in one day, and we lack the patience to wait for 
the usual process of grace. That comes from our pride and our cowardice. Let us 
simply be faithful in cooperating with the graces that God presents to us, and he 
will not fail to guide us to the accomplishment of his plans. 


5. Itis certain that our salvation in the Society, as in all other religious orders, de- 
pends absolutely on our interior correspondence with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. If we do not follow Our Lord with full fidelity, we are in great danger of 
losing our bearings, and one can only guess the harm we do to the Society and 
to the church. Now, how many little attachments to venial sins do we have? How 
many plans and desires that are not subordinated to the movements of grace? 
How many useless thoughts do we roll around in our spirit each day, to say noth- 
ing of our bitter and chagrined thoughts? 

This delays, more than one can possibly say, the establishment of the king- 
dom of God within us, and it brings extreme prejudice to our neighbor, because 
Our Lord has made us his ministers of State and has entrusted to us his blood, his 
merits, his doctrine, the treasures of his graces: an office that, lifting us above an- 
gelic nature, demands that we exercise it with the most perfect fidelity of which 
we are capable. And yet, it is astonishing to see how negligently and how unfaith- 
fully we acquit ourselves of it. 
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6. Our greatest evil is our opposition to God's plans and our resistance to his inspi- 
rations. For either we do not want to listen to them; or, having listened, we reject 
them; or, having received them, we weaken them and defile them by a thousand 
imperfections involving attachments, self-indulgence, and self-satisfaction. 

However, the principal point of the spiritual life consists, to such a degree, 
of disposing oneself for grace by purity of heart that, of two persons who con- 
secrate themselves to the service of God at the same time, if one gives himself 
totally to good works and the other applies himself entirely to purifying his heart 
and cutting away the things in him that are opposed to grace, the latter will ar- 
rive at perfection twice as quickly as the former. 


Translated by Philip Endean, SJ. and edited by Timothy Page 
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CHAPTER 6 


Mysticism as an Existential Crisis: Jean-Joseph 
Surin 


Moshe Sluhovsky 


Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-65), the French Jesuit mystic, was different from most 
of the other mystics whose writings and experiences are discussed in this vol- 
ume. Surin did not establish a school, and most of his more important writings 
were published only posthumously. In fact, during his lifetime, Surin was often 
denounced and ridiculed. He was also suspected of being influenced by his 
close friend Jean de Labadie (1610-74), a fellow mystic who had quit the Soci- 
ety of Jesus in 1639 and, after numerous spiritual peregrinations, converted to 
Protestantism before establishing his own sect. And yet, I will argue, Surin's 
mysticism is important and relevant because it epitomizes tensions and con- 
tradictions that were inherent to the early Jesuits. Surin's spiritual and apostol- 
ic techniques demonstrate the more radical potentialities of the early Society 
of Jesus, what was known at the time pejoratively as *une nouvelle spiritualité" 
(a new spirituality). Surin's mystical theology, his interpretation of Ignatius's 
Spiritual Exercises, | suggest, epitomizes the road not taken. 

Furthermore, what for other mystics of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries were matters of theological and spiritual exegeses, turned in 
Surin's case into a long-term existential crisis, and what for others were merely 
hyperbolic linguistic speech acts and metaphorical constructs were for Surin 
acute personal experiences. It was never clear to Surin himself and to his fellow 
French Jesuits whether his “otherworldly” experiences (his term) were divine 
or demonic, masculine or feminine, orthodox or dangerously modern. It was 
also unclear to him and to them whether he was a sane saintly figure or a mad 
megalomaniac. The doubts and speculations concerning him and his mystical 
experiences during his lifetime were then ignited again in the early twentieth 
century, and his writings and personality still supply original insights concern- 
ing the early Society of Jesus, early modern spirituality, and the cognitive, an- 
thropological, and even medical natures of mystical experiences. As we shall 
see, Surin's struggle with the Ignatian notion of the discernment of spirits and 
his commitment to a reconciliation of métier and science expérimentale, or 
apostolic mission and mystical experience, took to extreme major tensions in- 
herent to Jesuit identity. But in his writings, Surin also merged Carmelite and 
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Jesuit spiritual trends and engaged on his own terms with some of the major 
topics of seventeenth-century theology, mysticism, and science: the notions of 
folly, experiences, doubt, feminine comportment, and, above all, abnegation.! 

As was the case in his own lifetime, Surin is mostly known today for his 
involvement in the exorcism of Jeanne des Anges at Loudun (1634-37). Des 
Anges was the prioress of the local Ursuline convent and the main protagonist 
of the most celebrated case of demonic possession in early modern Europe. 
In his efforts to exorcise the prioress, Surin developed an original exorcismal 
technique that brought about the prioress's deliverance from her demons, but 
also attached the demons to the exorcist himself. Surin's own possession by 
demons led to eighteen years of mutism, partial paralysis, and mental incapac- 
ity, as well as a few suicide attempts. He then recovered, and devoted the rest of 
his life to missionary activity and to spiritual direction, all the while compiling 
a diverse body of spiritual works: poems, a catechism, treatises on both divine 
and demonic possessions, an autobiography, and hundreds of letters. We can 
thus follow closely the spiritual, apostolic, and psychological dimensions of his 
unique — and yet very typically Jesuit — blending of mysticism, spiritual direc- 
tion, and ministry. 

Jean-Joseph Surin (né Jean de Seurin) was born in Bordeaux in 1600 to a 
family of parlementaires — people connected with the local court.? Surin grew 
up in an environment of intense Catholic spirituality, imbued with a sense of 
triumphalism and recovery following half a century of Protestant ascendancy 
and devastating civil wars. His mother was involved in charitable works and 
was affiliated with the Carmelites, an order she later joined. In Bordeaux, there 


1 Abnegation, it should be emphasized, does not mean annihilation of the self but rather 
the abandonment of its control to external agency. More than one enemy of the spiritualist 
trends in the Society of Jesus and beyond reveled in obscuring this distinction. 

2 There is no biography of Surin, but Michel de Certeau's introduction to his edition of Su- 
rin's Correspondance (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1966), 27-89, and his notes throughout 
the collection offer a detailed interpretation of the protagonist's life. De Certeau, himself a 
French Jesuit, spent much of his adult life explaining Surin and publishing his writings, and 
his interpretations and insights dominate the subfield of Surin studies. It is important to 
keep in mind, therefore, de Certeau's deep personal identification with Surin, which at times 
leads him to read into Surin's texts twentieth-century concerns that were not necessarily 
Surin's. The rupture between langue and parole, the notion of alterity, and the discovery of 
the self by means of the encounter with the Other can all, indeed, be read into Surin's texts, 
but, obviously, reflect twentieth-century French philosophical problématiques. De Certeau 
also published a complete bibliography of Surin's writings. See "Les oeuvres de Jean-Joseph 
Surin, 1,” Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 40 (1964): 443-476; and “Les oeuvres de Jean-Joseph 
Surin, 11,” Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 41 (1965): 55-78. 
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was a large Spanish community which included among its members devotees 
of the recently deceased Spanish mystics Teresa of Ávila (1515-82) and John 
of the Cross (1542-91). Both Spaniards were to shape French, and especially 
Aquitanian, spirituality in the 1620s and 1630s. 

Surin began his education at the Bordelais college of the Madeleine. In 1616, 
he started his novitiate with the Jesuits in Bordeaux, who at the time were di- 
vided between two tendencies. Since the last quarter of the previous century, 
leading Jesuits had been advocating a spiritual reform of the order. The "spiri- 
tualist" approach was shaped by new schools of contemplation, especially the 
recent, or recently translated, innovations of Teresa of Ávila, John of the Cross, 
and Catherine of Genoa (1447-1510). An internal report sent from the Jesuits 
of Bordeaux to Rome complained that because of their small number and too 
many "exterior" social and educational obligations, the members of the com- 
munity did not have enough time to pursue "interior exercises." But while the 
province of Aquitaine was experiencing its own identity crisis, with some of its 
members wanting more time for private contemplation, the Society of Jesus as 
a whole was going through a major reorientation that redirected it away from 
"too-much" interiority. Two consecutive Jesuit superior generals in Rome, Eve- 
rard Mercurian (1514-80; in office 1573-80) and Claudio Acquaviva (1543-1615; 
in office 1581-1615), set themselves a goal of clarifying different tendencies 
and interpretations of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises and its Directory, unifying 
the Society by overcoming national traditions, and installing caution of, and 
even hostility to “illusions” that allegedly result from too much contemplation 
that might distract Jesuits from their apostolic activism. In the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century, a major confrontation regarding the teachings of the 
Spanish Jesuits Antonio Cordeses (1518-1601) and Baltasar Álvarez (1533-80) 
and the latter's “strange manner of prayer" led to restrictions on the more “il- 
luminist” and non-discursive prayer. In Milan in the 1580s, the mystical expe- 
riences of Isabella Berinzaga (1551-1624) and the guidance she was receiving 
from her Jesuit spiritual director Achille Gagliardi (1537-1607) similarly pit- 
ted two wings of the Society of Jesus against each other? This resulted in 1590 
with Acquaviva publishing instructions that explained that contemplation is 
a means for a larger goal, namely apostolic service, rather than a goal in and 
of itself. This, however, did not put an end to the more mystical drive within 
the Society, and in the 1630s, Superior General Muzio Vitelleschi (1563-1645; in 
office 1615-45) had to condemn once again "extremely dangerous" tendencies 


3 See the chapter on Gagliardi in this volume. 
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toward “extraordinary devotions” and “revelations” that allegedly character- 
ized Aquitaine Jesuits in the very years when Surin joined the Society.* 

Surin himself was very much part of the “mystical” tendency. Already as a 
student, he experienced powerful spiritual inclinations. On weekends, he often 
spent much time in the Carmelite convent, where he underwent an “infusion 
of light” that “filled his soul and possessed it without any effort on his part."5 All 
of his following spiritual experiences, he was to write much later in life, were 
nothing but “reminiscences” of this early encounter with the divine. 

In 1619, Surin started to study philosophy in the Jesuit college of La Fléche, 
the best Jesuit college in France, where he stayed for four years. In 1623-25, he 
studied theology at the Collège de Clermont in Paris, two additional years of 
theology in Bordeaux, then two years back in Paris (1627-28). At least part of 
his moving around was “because of his sickness," but it is also possible that his 
transfer to Paris was due to an attempt to break apart the mystically inclined 
group of Aquitanian Jesuits. He was ordained priest in 1626, and finished 
his tertianship in 1629 in Rouen (where he was exposed to Louis Lallemant's 
[1578-1635] controversial teachings).$ He was then assigned to become a priest 
and a preacher first in Bordeaux and then in Saintonge. In the latter place, 
the very heart of the Huguenot stronghold in southwestern France, he was in- 
volved, among other activities, in reconverting Calvinists. 

The most dramatic event in Surin's life, as previously mentioned, started 
in 1632 when the small community of seventeen Ursuline nuns in Loudun 
became possessed by demons. After a series of exorcisms conducted by Ca- 
puchins had failed, Surin and six additional Jesuits and two Carmelites were 


4 Thomas M. McCoog, ed., The Mercurian Project: Forming Jesuit Culture (1573-1586) (Rome: 
Institutum Historicum Societatis Iesu, 2004). On the tensions in France, see Michel Olphe- 
Galliard, "Le Père Surin et les jésuites de son temps Etudes carmélitaines: Mystiques et 
missionnaires 23 (1938): 177-182; Sophie Houdard, Les invasions mystiques: Spiritualités, het- 
erodoxies et censures au début de l'époque moderne (Paris: Belles Lettres, 2008). On Bordeaux, 
see de Certeau, “Crise sociale et réformisme spirituel au début du xvii siècle: Une Nouvelle 
Spiritualité’ chez les jésuites français,” Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 41 (1965): 339-386; a 
different version appears in de Certeau's The Mystic Fable, vol. 1: The Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), 241-270; and in his introduction 
to Surin's letters; and Philippe Loupès, “Un grand centre de formation des jésuites: Bordeaux 
à l'époque du Père Surin (1600-1665), in Los jesuitas: Religión, política y educación (siglos 
XVI-XVIII), ed. José Martínez Millán, Henar Pizarro Llorente, and Esther Jiménez Pablo 
(Madrid: Universidad Pontificia de Comillas, 2012), 393-406. 

5 Jean-Joseph Surin, Catéchisme spiritual contenant les principaux moyens d'arriver à la perfec- 
tion (Paris: Imprimerie-Librairie de l'CEuvre de Saint Paul, 1882), book 2, Chapter 6. 

6 Seethe chapter on Lallemant in this volume. 
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assigned to the job. Surin saw his new responsibility as divinely ordained, and, 
significantly, chose to walk all the way to Loudun, turning it into a pilgrimage 
to a holy site. He arrived there shortly before Christmas, 1634.” Luckily, during 
the exorcism Surin wrote a very large number of letters explaining what he was 
doing. He later incorporated many of them into his Triomphe de l'amour divin 
sur les puissances de l'enfer, a book he started writing in 1636 but did not com- 
plete until after his recovery in the 1650s. From the letters and the Triomphe we 
can reconstruct Surin's exorcismal theology and practices. 

It was even before his arrival that Surin "conceived of the idea that he could 
save the souls that would be entrusted to him by inculcating, tranquilly and 
patiently, the principle of the interior life. And that through this means, rather 
than by any other way, he would put the demons in extreme rage."? Persuading 
the possessed soul to devote itself to prayer and penitence was a better way to 
combat the devil than the existing apparatus of exorcism, he believed. The way 
to doit wasto talk to the possessed woman about the virtues of interior life and 
about divine love: "I will whisper into the ears of the possessed nun about God 
and his love, and if I succeed in making my word penetrate her heart I will win 
a soul to God? By showing the possessed women “the inner path [...] and win- 
ning the hearts and affections of those souls vexed by the demon" he believed 
that he could enable them to resist the power of the Evil One, to bring about, 
in a way, their own dispossession. In her own autobiography, Prioress Jeanne 
des Anges recalled that Surin whispered psalms but mainly talked in praise of 
contemplation.!° 


7 See Surin’s Triomphe de l'amour divin sur les puissances de l'Enfer en la possession de la 
Mere Supérueure des Ursulines de Loudun [...] and Science expérimentale des choses de 
l'autre vie (Grenoble: J. Millon, 1990); Jeanne des Anges, [Autobiographie], ed. Gabriel 
Legué and Gilles de la Tourette (Grenoble: J. Millon, 1985); and de Certeau's magisteri- 
al Possession at Loudun (original French ed. 1970; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996). See also Katherine Dauge-Roth, “Médiations, figures et expériences de l'autre vie: 
Jean-Joseph Surin à la rencontre du démoniaque,” in L'autre au XVIIème siècle: Actes du 
4e colloque du Centre International de Rencontres sur le XVIIe siècle, ed. Ralph Heyndels 
and Barbara Woshinsky (Tübingen: Narr, 1999), 375-384; Sophie Houdard, “Expérience et 
écriture des ‘chose de l'autre vie’ chez Jean-Joseph Surin,” Littératures classiques 39 (2000): 
331-347; Houdard, Invasions mystiques; Nicholas D. Paige, Being Interior: Autobiography 
and the Contradictions of Modernity in Seventeenth-Century France (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2001). 

Surin, Triomphe, 19. 
Ibid. 
10 Des Anges, Autobiographie, 112, 16. 
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In fact, Surin put to use a system he knew well, namely spiritual direction in 
its Jesuit mode. Ignatius of Loyola emphasized in his Spiritual Exercises the im- 
portance of personal, one-on-one direction as a means to advance in the spiri- 
tual route. The director should maintain constant dialogical relations with the 
person being directed, guarding him or her against deviations from the right 
path and assigning specific spiritual exercises according to the practitioner's 
progress. Just like spiritual direction, which enables the practitioner to gather 
interior energies and insights to combat exterior distractions and to overcome 
temptations, Surin believed that cultivating Mother Jeanne des Anges's interi- 
ority would enable her to surrender her soul to God and to eject the possessing 
demons, which would be tormented by their recognition of the energumen's 
own discernment of God's infinite love within her soul. Surin's method, then, 
was based on leading the soul to experience attuned-ness to itself and thus 
leading it to complete conformity with God's love. This process also involved 
and, in fact, required reducing the soul's activity to merely monitoring the 
movements of grace within it. There was, therefore, a danger of succumbing to 
quietist passivity in his method, and this was exactly what the more "activist" 
wing of the Jesuit order had been fearing when resisting the spiritualist wing, a 
point to which I will return shortly. 

Surin's exorcism and spiritual direction overcame linguistic limitations; he 
was whispering, in fact, not to the prioress's exterior ear but to her inner ear, 
directly to her soul. Interestingly, Surin's earliest and strongest spiritual expe- 
riences involved a similar ability to comprehend spiritual messages across a 
language barrier. It was through listening to Mother Isabelle des Anges, the 
mother superior of the Carmelite convent in Bordeaux, that he acquired his 
first "interior impressions" of the divine. The Spanish mother's French was 
very poor and Surin's Spanish non-existent, and yet they maintained a spiri- 
tual dialogue. 

Dialoguing remained his method in all spiritual endeavors throughout his 
life. He wrote thousands of letters, of which seven hundred have survived, and 
his theological texts are didactic, even conversational (see some samples of 
them in the appendix). He was always more confident while counselling wom- 
en, who were the addressees of the majority of his letters. Like most epistolary 
spiritual direction, his letters were at the same time both private and public. 
He informed a large circle of devout women what was transpiring with him. 
And during the events in Loudun, he used spiritual letters from devout women 
as one of the means to exorcise demons by reading these letters out loud to the 
demons and thus “molesting” them.” 


11 Surin, Correspondance, 255; Houdard, "Expérience et écriture, 331-347. 
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While the first stages of the exorcism were successful, the demons orga- 
nized a counterattack. Already in January 1635, Surin himself started suffering 
from demonic obsessions. Serpents started moving in his body and later ran 
amok within it, preventing him from eating or sleeping. Images of beautiful 
women appeared in front of his eyes at all hours of the day and night, and 
soon after, he started cursing God, murmuring incomprehensible sounds, and 
rolling on the ground. His fellow exorcists determined that Jeanne des Anges's 
demon probably jumped from the prioress's body into his. When he first heard 
that he was possessed, Surin was delighted. He had already prayed to God to 
transfer the prioress's demon into his body, and now God had fulfilled his wish. 
Like the possessed nuns, who sacrificed themselves every day in this demonic 
Calvary that was Loudun, he, too, now had the opportunity to imitate Christ? 
But unlike most possessed people, during his own possession Surin felt he had 
two souls within him: 


I cannot explain to you what happened in me during this time and how 
that spirit unites itself with mine without depriving me either of my sens- 
es or of the liberty of soul, and becoming nevertheless as another myself 
[un autre moi-même], and as if I had two souls, one of which is dispos- 
sessed of its body and the use of its organs, and stands aside, watching 
the doing of the one that has inserted itself. These two spirits do battles 
with each other in the field that is the body; and the soul itself is as if 
divided and, by one part of itself, is the subject of diabolical impressions, 
and, by the other, the subject of movements that are its own or that God 
gives it.13 


Both divine and demonic possessions, he believed, serve as an access to divine 
secrets, and both the demonic entity and the divine entity possessed exactly 
the same parts of the soul. He thus erased - both in his theology of discernment 
and in his own experience of possession — the boundary between demonic 
possession and mystical (divine) possession. This, of course, was a radical posi- 
tion to take, as it challenged fifteen hundred years of attempts by the church 
to establish clear discerning signs and to deny any similarities between divine 
and demonic possessions, attempts that reached their peak in the very time 
that Surin alleged to be possessed by both entities at once. 


12 Surin, Correspondance, 257, letter to his aunt Mère Anne d'Arrérac, April 13, 1635. 

13 Surin, Correspondance, 262—268, a letter to Achille Doni Attichy, May 3, 1635. 

14 Moshe Sluhovsky, Believe Not Every Spirit: Possession, Mysticism, and Discernment in Early 
Modern Catholicism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007); Clare Copeland and Jan 
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Surin's involvement with des Anges's possession ended in 1637, and during 
the following eighteen years (1637-55) he was maintained in a small room in 
the college of the Madeleine in Bordeaux in a state of aphasia and paralysis. 
Most of this time, Surin felt himself possessed by two contradictory powers, 
one that was pushing him into the abyss of solitude and self-doubt, where he 
contemplated and even tried to put an end to his life, while the other gave 
him “extraordinary graces” in the shape of ecstasies. More than once during 
these terrible years, his demon led him to doubt the teaching of the Catholic 
Church concerning such fundamental issues as the real presence of God in 
the Eucharist or even whether the created world was the work of God or Sa- 
tan. His conditions started improving in 1654, and he immediately renewed 
his correspondence. During the last years of his mutism, he wrote some of his 
most important spiritual and mystical works, among them Cantiques spirituels 
(1639-55), Catéchisme spirituel (1654-55), and his tractate Traité de l'amour 
divin (1658-61). He then summarized his mystical theology and his insights 
from his years of insanity in the last two works he wrote: La science expérimen- 
tale des choses de l'autre vie (1663) and Questions importantes à la vie spirituelle 
(1664). He died two years later, shortly after the death of Jeanne des Anges, his 
longtime confidante, and the woman with whom he had shared the dramatic 
encounter with Satan that led to his deeper understanding of God as well as to 
his madness. 

Surin believed that Jeanne des Anges's possession, and later his own, were 
divine graces that enabled him to experience, rather than to learn, the myster- 
ies of God's love. This emphasis on experience rather than learning as a key 
to comprehension was, of course, a contentious issue in seventeenth-century 
spirituality. Surin, in fact, already promoted it as early as May 1630, in one of his 
first and most widely circulated letters. In this letter, he praised an “unlearned 
yet enlightened young man" he had encountered on a coach to Paris, on a jour- 
ney back from his college in Rouen to Bordeaux. This young simpleton instruct- 
ed the novice in the mysteries of passive unity with God and in the importance 
of discerning and accepting God's movements within the soul. Knowledge, as 
Surin learned from this uneducated person at this very moment in which he 
completed his studies, comes from God directly, through experience, and not 


Machielsen, eds., Angels of Light? Sanctity and the Discernment of Spirits in the Early Mod- 
ern Period (Leiden: Brill, 2013), and the detailed bibliographies there. 

15 Weare still lacking systematic analyses of these compilations, but see Benedetta Papaso- 
gli, “La parole trouvée au fond de l'abime: Les Cantiques spirituels de Jean-Joseph Surin,’ 
Littératures classiques 39 (2000): 317-330. 
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from learning. “Should the Gospel pass away” he said, in this encounter alone 
“God had already taught him enough to save him.” 

The lessons learned from this event (or fable?) were influenced by the teach- 
ings of Louis Lallemant, one of Surin's mentors in Rouen, who had promoted 
simplicity above all virtues. But they also owed much to Teresa of Ávila. She, 
of course, also emphasized experience as a key to comprehension of things 
divine, and Surin, as I have already pointed out, was exposed to her already 
as a teenager in Bordeaux.” In fact, to some degree, as the greatest scholar of 
Surin, Michel de Certeau (1925-86) argued, Surin was to some degree a major 
French interpreter of Teresa of Ávila and of John of the Cross. From Teresa, 
he acquired not only the central role assigned to individual experiences but 
also the linguistic technique of disclaiming his own first personal voice and 
agency while speaking in the first person, and from her he borrowed much 
of the vocabulary of passivity. From Teresa, but even more so from John of 
the Cross, he acquired the metaphors of divine love through the dark night of 
self-annihilation.!$ Surin remained attached to Teresa of Avila throughout his 
life. From Isabelle des Anges he once received a relic of the Spanish saints, and 
it was on October 15, Teresa's feast day, that he experienced the most intense 
depression during his illness and tried to jump off his window.?? Significantly, 
John of the Cross's major writings were translated into French in the 1610s at 
the initiative of Isabelle des Anges, the same prioress of the Carmelites in Bor- 
deaux whom Surin himself claimed as his first spiritual director.20 

But just as he was shaped by Teresa of Ávila, Surin was aware of the sus- 
picion and even dismissal of her experiential mysticism, and felt the need to 
distance his mystical experiences from the femininity of the Carmelite and her 
followers. His experiences, he insisted, were not 


16 Surin, Correspondance, 139145, letter 18 of May 8, 1630, to his friends in La Flèche. And 
see de Certeau, “Lillettré éclairé dans l'histoire de la lettre de Surin sur le jeune homme du 
coche (1630), Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 44 (1968): 369—412; Mystic Fable, 206—240. 
See also Surin, Guide spirituel pour la perfection, ed. Michel de Certeau (Paris: Desclée De 
Brouwer, 1963), 178. 

17 Jean Orcibal, “Les débuts de la spiritualité carmélitaine à Bordeaux,’ Bulletin de la Société 
des Bibliophiles de Guyenne 89 (1969): 70-82; Houdard, Invasions mystiques, 114-117. 

18 Michel Olphe-Galliard, "Le P. Surin et S. Jean de la Croix” in Mélanges offert au R.P. Ferdi- 
nand Cavallera (Toulouse: Bibliothéque de l'Institut Catholique, 1948), 425-439; Michel 
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the fashionable fancies [goúts] or emotionalism of “little women” 
[femmelettes |: “Many learned and well-educated religious men have con- 
tempt for these [experiences] and compare them to the tears and sensi- 
bilities that are typical of women. [But] this is something else. These are 
real and efficacious spiritual exercises that calm the soul.”?! 


As important as personal and unmediated experiences were for the Spanish 
Carmelites, both Teresa of Ávila and John of the Cross also taught complete 
obedience to authority and to the teachings of the church. Only obedience 
prevents falling into the abyss of illusions. Surin concurred, following an axiom 
that was both Carmelite and Jesuit. But like them, his struggle with the exact 
relations between experience and teachings led to suspicion. 

While his balance between experience and obedience was not at all new, 
other aspects of Surin's mystical theology were more problematic. In an early 
letter of October 1633 to his (biological) father, he already lamented the years 
in which he had tried to cultivate his self-possession and congratulated him- 
self for acquiring, instead, the ability to be “indifferent to all occurrences” and 
to accept with tranquility (accoiser) whatever happens to him. “A soul, accus- 
tomed to resignation [...] and to interior obedience to God,’ overcomes its tor- 
ments by its own exterior imperfections.?? This comprehension of the benefits 
of passivity was also promoted by him in his spiritual direction. Thus, Jeanne 
des Anges wrote to an abbot that in one of his exercises during her possession, 
Surin assigned her no instructions whatsoever, wishing her to "present herself 
before God in complete simplicity to accept or suffer whatever he wishes” She 
found immense freedom in this exercise, she went on to say.25 

As early as the mid-1630s, then, Surin promoted and taught self-negation 
and complete surrender to the divine plan for the individual. This could have 
involved, or was interpreted as potentially involving, passive acceptance of 
bodily temptations. Life should be lived in a state of “eternal death" toward 
the world and oneself, because only such death creates the space within the 
soul for the divine presence, he explains, and his adversaries were not about 
to miss it.?* Letters and reports were rushed to Rome, detailing all the man- 
ners in which Surin's mysticism was nothing but a new version of the specter 
that has been haunting early modern Catholic mysticism all along, what was 
later to be named quietism. Superior General Vitelleschi was warned of, and 


21 Surin, Science expérimentale, 325. 

22 Surin, Correspondance, 215; a letter of October 20, 1633, to Jean de Seurrin. 

23 Quoted by de Certeau in Surin, Correspondance, 413. 
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in turn warned provincials to pay close attention to Surin's mystical writings 
and his dialogues with women. Specifically, Surin was accused in 1639 of incit- 
ing female followers to quietistic indifference towards acts of penance. He was 
allegedly leading women to renounce prayers, reject obedience, and instead 
believe that they enjoy direct divine grace. He was supposed to have instructed 
women to be passive and just wait to feel the divine presence within them- 
selves. Surin's teaching resembled “illuminism,” “ 


»&« 


alumbrasimo,” “neoterici” [in- 
novations], and “abandonment.” Saying whatever crosses his lips, he leads nu- 
merous silly women (femmelettes) astray, all the while suffering himself from 
mental deficiencies.25 Surin, obviously, came to represent for some members 
of his own order the dangers of all that was supposed to be blocked by Mer- 
curian and Acquaviva's censorial initiatives. His transition from exorcist to en- 
ergumen then further reinforced the sense that his physical fragility, constant 
agitation, and suspected (too Spanish?) spirituality were an embarrassment. 
For many Jesuits, Surin's dénouement after 1637 became the most dramatic 
example of what was wrong with the growing attraction of some Jesuits to the 
mystical and contemplative trends that had been gaining popularity and ad- 
herents for the previous hundred years. 

Indeed, much of the recent scholarly literature on Surin focuses on him as 
a typical example of seventeenth-century spirituality. De Certeau located him 
within the setting of the Society of Jesus's struggle to unify its message and 
to distance itself from accusations of alumbradismo and "new spirituality" He 
was also the first to develop a systemic and structuralist method of analyzing 
the different occurrences and speech acts that had shaped Surin's failed at- 
tempt to claim an authoritative voice. Others, among them Sophie Houdard 
and myself, have connected him to the struggle of early modern male orders to 
distance themselves from "feminine" methods of spirituality, modes of experi- 
ence and comportment that came to be viewed as too emotional, melancholic, 
and unmanly26 Much more needs, in fact, to be done to uncover the gender 
dynamics of the attacks on early modern Catholic mysticism in general, and 
on the Jesuits' need to assert an activist mode of apostolic work in particu- 
lar. Surin's spirituality (and the spirituality of Lallemant, one of his teachers) 
could serve as the focus of such an investigation. Nicholas Paige has added a 


25 De Certeau, Correspondance, 433—460, reconstructs in detail the accusations and the pro- 
cedures that followed. See also the documents assembled by Francois de Dainville, "Une 
étape de la 'Déroute des mystiques’: La revision romaine du ‘Catéchisme spirituel 1661," 
Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 33 (1957): 62-87, concerning the censoring and editing of 
Surin's catechism. 

26  Houdard, Invasions mystiques and Sluhovsky, Believe Not Every Spirit. 
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new dimension to contemporary work on Surin by focusing on the incoher- 
ent structures of Surin's autobiographical texts, and he, too, has connected 
this incoherence to larger seventeenth-century attempts to invent new ways 
of speaking and writing about the self and its experience. “Under what form 
can one write about something defined as new if the codes that will assure its 
reception do not yet exist?" he asked.?" Similarly, Mino Bergamo used Surin to 
argue that the language of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century mysticism de- 
veloped a new *anatomy of the soul," of mapping new interior territories of the 
heart and the soul, in which the mystical pursuit takes place.?8 Patrick Goujon, 
following de Certeau and Houdard, emphasized Surin's struggle with develop- 
ing a language that can describe the indescribability and incommunicability 
of mystical experiences.?? While we are still lacking a systematic analysis of 
the exact schools, texts, and individuals that shaped Surin's mysticism, it is 
clear that Surin's mysticism was typical of his age, and that his significance was 
not as an innovator.?? Instead, one could argue that in his eighteen-year long 
retreat into infantile aphasia, Surin embodied better than all the challenges 
that confronted early modern Catholic mysticism. Inclined by his exposure to 
Carmelite Spanish mysticism to pursue radical forms of abnegation but wish- 
ing to obey his order's active apostolic mission and its efforts to distance itself 
from accusations of alumbradismo, Surin surrendered himself to external pow- 
ers, which, in their possession of his soul, prevented him from navigating the 
stormy currents of his century's spirituality?! At the end, then, both Surin's 
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epistolary spiritual direction and his authorial attempts to explain what it was 
like to be possessed by the divine and the demonic spirits fail because they 
have nothing to transmit to their readers but Surin's incapacity to understand 
or to find solace. “A ship without a rudder” he stated, “runs aground against 
the banks or gets wrecked.”32 This metaphor, I suggest, encapsulates his own 
life. The “abyss” and the fall into the abyss, lest we forget, were also central 
metaphors in John of the Cross's mystical vocabulary. But for Teresa of Ávila, 
John of the Cross, and most mystics of the abnegation and passivity tradition, 
these were verbal hyperbolic nomenclatures for what could not be articulated 
in normative speech. For Surin, the Dark Night of the Soul was a concrete real- 
ity, a life actually lived in alterity. 


Appendix33 


A Letter to Father Louis Lallemant 
On Meeting with a Young Man Wonderfully Enlightened in 
the Spiritual Life 
May 8, 1630. 


I would that I had enough proficiency and enlightenment to be able to give you a faith- 
ful account of the fortunate adventure with which God was pleased to favor me on 
leaving Rouen, by my meeting with a benefit which I cannot sufficiently prize, I mean 
my encountering one of the most rare souls I have ever known, from whom I received 
extraordinary assistance. I found myself placed in the coach next to a young man 
about eighteen years of age, very simple and rough in his whole appearance, and par- 
ticularly so in his speech. He could neither read nor write, having passed his whole life 
in a priest's service, nevertheless, he was filled with all kinds of graces, and with such 
exalted heavenly gifts, that I have never yet seen his equal. He was never instructed by 
men in the interior life, yet he spoke of it to me with so much subtlety, such fullness 
and solidity, that all I have read or heard said about it, is as nothing compared with the 
value of his discourse to me. From my first discovery of this treasure, I contrived, as far 
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as I possibly could, to seize every opportunity of speaking to him in private. I held no 
conversations with any but him, and we two had our meals alone together; when we 
were not conversing, he was continually in prayer. His way of praying is very sublime. 
He began at first with ecstasies, which he says are imperfections, but from which, ac- 
cording to his account, God has now withdrawn him. The groundwork of his soul is a 
profound humility, a great simplicity, and an admirable purity. Through favor of his 
simplicity I discovered much that was very wonderful in him, but his humility con- 
cealed a great deal more from me. I put him through every point of the spiritual life, 
both speculative and practical, which suggested itself to me, and during three days he 
satisfied all my questions, and gave me answers that filled me with astonishment. Di- 
rectly he had reflected upon what he had said to me, he would have thrown himself at 
my feet to humble himself. He believes and asserts himself to be one of the greatest 
sinners that has ever lived, and he often begged me to believe it. He spoke to me for 
nearly a whole morning of various states of the highest and most perfect union with 
God; of communications of the three persons of the Holy Trinity with the soul; of the 
incomprehensible familiarity of God with pure souls; of the secrets God had made 
known to him concerning the proceedings of his justice, with regard to souls that do 
not advance in perfection, even though they desire so to do, and of the various orders 
of the angels and of the saints. He assured me that he would not part with one of the 
divine communications which our Lord makes to him in a single communion, for all 
the happiness the blessed angels, or all mankind could give. He affirmed that a soul, 
well disposed by purity, is so entirely possessed of God, that he keeps in his power not 
only all the impulses of this soul, but even those also of her body, with the exception of 
certain little errors whereby the soul sins. These are his own expressions. He told me 
that the first thing a soul that wishes to give herself to God should do is to become ac- 
quainted with herself, and to correct her faults; that it is not sufficient to ask for perfec- 
tion; that we must do violence to ourselves to acquire it, and that if all religious are not 
perfect, it is simply their own fault; that persons are ordinarily wanting in the con- 
stancy necessary to conquer themselves; that one of our great evils consists in our not 
making a good use of the sufferings and infirmities of the body, for that God has great 
designs for us in them, uniting himself to the soul much more perfectly through pain, 
than by great consolations; that excessive care taken of one's health is a great obstacle; 
that true prayer consists not in receiving from God, but in giving to him, and in return- 
ing to him by love the bounties received from him; that when the peace of the soul on 
fire with divine love turns to a ravishment of delight, her fidelity obliges her to shun 
these kinds of transports, and the more to empty herself of all the nearer God draws 
her to fill her. He confessed that at first his interior practice had been to accept the gifts 
God made him, but that now it consists in referring them all to him and giving them 
him back again; in detaching himself continually from all things, either natural or su- 
pernatural, so as to rest in God alone, and to acquiesce solely in his good pleasure. He 
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added, however, that, notwithstanding all the soul may do to divest herself of every- 
thing, God does not cease to make her feel his sweetness, and to reveal his deep secrets 
to her; and that souls raised to the state of the most sublime union make continual 
progress in the discovery of the secrets of God. I asked him what these secrets were. He 
told me they were those of his providence over souls led by very obscure paths; certain 
particulars of the mysteries of our Lord Jesus Christ; the manifestation of the power 
God gives to the devil over the world, and over the saints of the church militant. I pro- 
pounded all my interior difficulties to him, as if I were speaking of someone else, oth- 
erwise I could not have extracted anything from him. He satisfied me in such a manner 
that I questioned whether he were not an angel in human form. I remained doubtful 
until, at Pontoise, he begged me to confess him, and give him the Communion. He 
would never promise to pray to God for me, but said he would do all that he possibly 
could, that, in fact, to do so, did not depend upon him. I have no doubt but that he has 
attained to that state of the spiritual life, which it is said souls are so completely in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, that itis he who directs all their actions, so that they only act 
by the impulse of grace. St. Catharine of Genoa notes this in her life, and adds that 
when the soul has reached this state of entire dependence upon grace, she cannot pray 
for anyone unless God permits it. I asked him if he had a devotion to St. Joseph. He 
answered that for the last six years this saint had been his protector, and that our Lord 
himself had so appointed him, no one in the world having advised him to choose him 
for his patron. He said that God had made known to him that St. Joseph is the greatest 
of all the saints, after the Blessed Virgin and the holy forerunner of our Lord; that he 
had the fullness of the Holy Spirit in a far more excellent manner than the apostles; 
that he has special sway over souls whose virtue is destined to be hidden in this world, 
as was his own; that, if he is not known according to his merit, it is because God has 
willed, as a reward for his eminent purity, that only pure souls should be sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate his excellence; that he was a man who maintained great si- 
lence; that in his home he spoke but little, the Blessed Virgin even less, and our Lord 
less than either; that the Incarnate Word scarcely spoke to them but with his eyes, his 
glances simply serving him for words to manifest to them that which he wished them 
to understand. He told me one of the first virtues that God gives to a soul he possesses 
is prudence; that the supernatural light which God pours into the soul shows her more 
clearly what she has to do, than the sunlight manifests sensible objects; that the multi- 
tude of things which the soul, illuminated with this divine light, discovers within her- 
self, is greater than all that is contained in the whole compass of material nature; that 
God with all his greatness dwells in the humble, simple, pure, and faithful heart, and 
makes himself known to it; that certain operations of God in the soul are miracles so 
great that they astonished him more than if he had seen all the dead brought to life; 
but that God is not sparing of miracles in favor of a soul that has attained to perfect 
union. As I pressed him to tell me whether he had not had a director, who had 
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instructed him, he said he had not; that he had had no other master than the Holy 
Spirit; that even were the sacred books lost, he could dispense with them, God having 
himself taught him enough of them for his salvation; that there are souls whom crea- 
tures cannot prejudice, God being all in all to them; that God is present to these souls, 
and that in a coach, while laughing and entertaining themselves charitably with their 
neighbors, they cease not to undergo meanwhile extraordinary operations of grace; 
that even during the night, when they are obliged to give the body rest, they lose but 
very little time; that he could not explain to me how this takes place, that I knew more 
about it than he, and that he was the most ignorant person in the world. He told me 
wonderful things for the consolation and direction of a soul, who feeling the greatest 
attraction to prayer, and having an ardent desire to advance in the spiritual way, finds 
herself retarded by the infirmities of the body; that God requires of her an angelic pa- 
tience and a steadfast equanimity of mind, a gentle acquiescence in his commands, a 
generous self-abandonment to his providence, perfect indifference to life or death, and 
great contempt for all earthly things. After which, if she is faithful, and it pleases God 
to make use of her for his glory, he will repair in one hour all the ravages that the infir- 
mity may have inflicted upon the body during several years. I told him that the Blessed 
Aloysius Gonzaga had been forbidden to meditate upon God, on account of a head- 
ache that tormented him. “Oh! What a heavy cross!” he answered; “I assure you it would 
be the most cruel mortification that could befall me." Then, correcting himself; “See,” 
said he, “father, how imperfect I am, in testifying that this would be so painful to me, 
since the execution of God's Will should be to us preferable even to the enjoyment of 
God” One of his most exalted discourses was that in which he spoke to me of the man- 
ner in which God works everything in the interior of souls by his word; and of the cor- 
respondence souls should have with God through the Word Incarnate, in all their dis- 
positions, especially when in suffering. Our Lord has taught him not to be scandalized 
at any one, but instead always to excuse his neighbor. This he does in two ways: The 
first is by the maxim, that God leads souls by different paths. Thus, when he cannot like 
a thing, he says: "God inspires some in one way and some in another; as for me, he does 
not inspire me with that.” The second way is by attributing all to simplicity. Now, as I 
saw certain things which I could not excuse, I asked him how he could call these things 
simplicity. “One must,” he answered, “find some means of excusing one's neighbor, and 
it seems to me a convenient one to suppose that these good people do what they do 
from simplicity, without taking heed to it" As for things evidently bad, he reproved 
them with an ardent zeal. Thus, a woman who was with us in the coach, having 
broached some wicked discourse, he told her, with holy passion, that he would rather 
be in a coach full of devils than with her. One day, seeing a rider pass by us in a scarlet 
cloak, he said to me: "Father, those good people, following the inclination of pride, 
choose such brilliant colors that they may be seen from afar, and cause themselves to 
be dreaded by the semblance of fire and light” 
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In one of our conversations, he told me that the two things by which we can reap 
the most are obedience and the mortification of the impulses of the soul; that there is 
not a moment when, if he was watchful, he did not find something to give to God, and 
in which to mortify himself; that austerity of life is not true mortification, because it 
is not necessarily united with holiness, as is interior abnegation; that it is in this that 
the real progress of the soul consists; that he through kings and princes unfortunate, 
in that itis almost out of their power, through their position, to practice mortification. 

As we were once speaking of prayer, I asked him which is the best disposition for 
this holy exercise: he answered, “Simplicity and humility” adding that simplicity may 
be very eminent in a great mind. I asked him in what true humility consists: he said, 
in the knowledge of self, through the experience of our own wretchedness; and that, 
to be humble, it is not sufficient for a soul to possess the knowledge of her miseries, 
but it is further necessary God should make her feel them. He said that persons of our 
profession, who do not combat the pleasure that there is in being praised of men, will 
never enjoy God; that they are thieves who rob God of his glory, and that the darkness 
of their minds is ever increasing; that the least little useless thing obscures the soul; 
that what hinders the freedom of the heart is a secret dissimulation existing habitually 
within us, which closes it up. He told me several times that what is most dangerous 
in the interior life is to lose the bridle to the appetites, which, while they are being 
followed, cause darkness to deepen in the soul, and render it still more incapable of 
treating with God; that the reason we receive so few caresses from God, is that we do 
not withdraw ourselves sufficiently from intercourse with men, which should only be 
entered upon from necessity or from charity; that, until the soul has acquired spiritual 
liberty, exterior things always prejudice her; that God only gives his treasures to hum- 
ble and recollected souls; that watching over ourselves prevents the wanderings of the 
senses, which we scarcely ever give way to without offending God; that a soul who is 
disengaged from her own interest, can watch almost continually over herself without 
injury to the health of the body, and that it is in this vigilance that the faithfulness of 
the soul consists; that familiarity consists in the communication of secrets; that all the 
saints did not attain to this intimate union and familiarity with God; that the saints 
correspond to the different orders of the blessed spirits; some to the inferior angels, 
others to the seraphim, in proportion to the grace they have had, and to their coopera- 
tion with that grace; that, we should aspire to burn continually with the love of God, 
but that we remain cold, for want of renouncing ourselves and our own inclinations; 
that God is very liberal and very just. 

In short, Reverend Father, this young man said such a great quantity of things to me 
that I should be at a loss to write them all. I can assure you that the three days I passed 
with him have been worth whole years to me. That which I particularly remarked in 
him was a prudence all-divine, and a wonderful power in his words. Every evening, 
before going to rest, he came to prostrate himself before me and to ask my blessing. 
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He did this with so much humility that I was quite surprised at it. When we separated, 
he begged my pardon a thousand times for having spoken to me, as he said, with so 
much pride, being so uncultivated, and only destined to serve God in the humility 
and simplicity of such temporal employments as concern our neighbor, not in mat- 
ters spiritual. He said also that God obliges the souls he favors with his graces and his 
intimate familiarity to keep those graces secret, hiding them in silence, and that he 
repented having opened his heart to me so freely. I was, in fact, obliged to employ great 
tact to induce him to speak. I feigned to make but little account of him, and persuaded 
him that he was bound from charity to entertain me with some good discourse, since 
I could not always be speaking. By this means, I caused him insensibly to enter upon 
the subject. He became full of fire immediately, and, drawn out of himself, gave way to 
his fervor, following the impetuous force of the Holy Spirit who animated him. When, 
however, I recommended myself to his prayers, he began to be mistrustful, standing 
upon his guard. But, being extremely simple, and thinking himself the least of all men, 
he betrayed himself more than he supposed. I cannot express, Reverend Father, how 
much instruction I gathered from the heavenly doctrine with which he is filled. But 
that which most touched me, was the example of his life and the fragrance of his vir- 
tues, which breathe an air of admirable sanctity. 
Please ask our Lord to give me grace to profit by this fortunate meeting. 
In Him, I am, &c. 


Letter 59. To Mother Jane of the Angels, an Ursuline at Loudun 
Counsels for the Direction of the Young Professed, of Whom She 
Had the Care. These Counsels Are Suitable for All Souls, Who 
Begin to Give Themselves to God 

November 17, 1658. 


As our Lord has given you the direction of the novices and of the young professed, I 
thought, my dear daughter, it would be pleasing to him, that I should say something, 
that may help to their spiritual advancement. Several of them have even written to me 
to ask me for advice. Thus I think it will be well to give one answer to all, whence each 
in particular may derive instruction and help. It appears to me that their whole well- 
being depends upon their first project and idea, when they enter the service of God; 
for if this first project is mean, all their work will be the same, and their advancement 
accordingly. Their design should be to give themselves perfectly to God, and to attain 
to the end that our Lord had in view for them, when he called them to religion. Now, 
the end which he contemplated in withdrawing them from the world was to possess 
them entirely, and to have them at his disposal, so as to communicate to them at his 
pleasure the excellent treasures of grace. But he wills that each soul shall use all dili- 
gence on her part, to deserve what he designs to give. He is resolved not to give this 
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largess to cowardly souls that are still irresolute in his service; otherwise he would do 
wrong to his wisdom. Thus, the capital point of our enterprise is to establish ourselves 
solidly, in this resolution and determination, of belonging altogether to God. To this 
end, we must lay it down as a primary principle that it is in our power, with the grace 
of Jesus Christ, to be happy in giving ourselves to God in a good way; namely by not 
allowing anything within our hearts intentionally, and of deliberate purpose, such as 
may displease him. 

To belong altogether to God, it is not necessary to determine to perform great pen- 
ances, nor to make long prayers, nor to undertake great works, nor to endure excessive 
pains, but rather not to suffer voluntarily in our heart any attachment to any creature, 
to the prejudice of the love of God. We cannot then excuse ourselves under the pretext 
that we have not health, or that we are deficient in intellect, or some other talent; es- 
pecially when religion frees us from all exterior cares, so that we need only to know our 
obligations, and to have a good will to accomplish them. Let us make it our aim to do 
this work; and, though we may have some trouble in conquering our evil habits, and 
natural inclinations, this trouble we may not excuse ourselves from. God asks of the 
faithful that they keep his commandments. Can they dispense themselves, under the 
pretext that their health does not allow them to keep them, or that they have contrary 
inclinations? Not at all. If he asked of them great fasts or rigorous austerities, they 
might allege, as an excuse, their weakness and want of health. It is just the same with 
regard to persons in religion; they can dispense themselves from exterior rules, when 
their infirmities render them incapable of bearing this yoke; but with regard to the in- 
terior, which is the point of which I speak, none can excuse themselves; and no wrong 
is done us, when we are told to attach our hearts solely to God, notwithstanding the 
repugnance of our natural inclinations, and bad habits. 

Then let these souls, that enter the service of God, make up their minds that they 
will neither rest nor find real satisfaction, unless they determine to make their joy con- 
sist in the accomplishment of the will of God, giving themselves to our Lord in such 
sort, as to suffer nothing in their hearts which displeases him. This you must strongly 
impress upon the minds of your daughters, getting them to take this generous resolu- 
tion, and charging them to probe their hearts on this point, in their prayers and ex- 
aminations of conscience. It is necessary for them to examine themselves, to learn 
as to what things they still be attached to, and in what they are still irresolute; to cast 
themselves at the feet of our Lord to ask him for strength and courage; as also, and for 
the same end, to make use of the help of obedience, and of the direction of those who 
stand to them in the place of our Lord. Itis certain that, when we give ourselves to God, 
we do it generally with a thousand limitations: I will give myself to God, provided I have 
such and such a person near me. If I had that employment, I would serve God perfectly, 
&c. Let us not deceive ourselves: Is it truly the desire of pleasing God, or that of grati- 
fying ourselves, which makes us speak in this manner? Let us find out what it is that 
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suggests these things to our minds, and in proportion as God discovers the deceits of 
self-love to us, let us combat our inclinations one after the other, until we have reduced 
them all to the sole desire of pleasing God. To this end, we must have a lively faith, a 
great desire of our salvation, and a great contempt for all else, esteeming the present 
goods of nature as nothing, compared with the eternal treasures of grace. 

This, my dear daughter, is the first foundation upon which these souls must be 
established. Then, when they are well grounded, they must gently, and with love, be 
made to go on to perfection. No secret understandings or compoundings with self-love 
are to be permitted, which would leave the passions at liberty, and allow nature to seek 
for her gratifications. Above all, prevent their linking themselves in particular friend- 
ships, with whomsoever it may be; for all these familiarities, these confidences, these 
human supports, are but vain amusements which ruin virtue. 

Jesus Christ must be loved alone, and others for love of him, when their communi- 
cation, their conversation, and their intercourse lead us to him. The reason we see, in 
religious life, cowardly, slothful persons, who are always asking for what is agreeable 
to self-love, is because such have never formed this true idea of loving God, and of 
doing his holy will. They have never thoroughly mastered the fact that the will of God 
declares itself in all things, in obedience, in regular observances, in the economy of the 
household, in the practices of virtue. It is the will of God that you sanctify yourselves. 
This sanctification is fulfilled by our esteem and love of God, and our seeking every 
moment to do what we judge most pleasing to him. 

For this he gives his lights and his inspirations, which he wills that we should fol- 
low. He lets me know that it is his will that I resign myself to what he ordains, that I 
abandon myself to his providence, that I desire nothing too ardently, that I resign all 
my wishes into his hands. To this I must school myself, to mortify all my desires, and 
make my heart indifferent; for as long as I have some plan in my head, some wish in 
my heart, for example, to see one of my relations or some other person, I shall never be 
entirely resigned to God, nor satisfied with him alone. This is our misery, that we do not 
recognize the treasures which are in God, nor the evils that are in ourselves. We do not 
reflect that death will come one of these days, and will despoil us of all. Happy those 
souls that have anticipated it, and have stripped themselves of all beforehand! O how 
sweet to them will be the meeting with Jesus Christ! And how confused and trembling 
will be that of the others, when they see the purity he desired of them; what violence 
he expected them to do to themselves. They will see how much they have deceived 
themselves, how deluded they have been, always thinking others were in the wrong, 
and never acknowledging their own faults, although they have always continued in 
their immortifications in all things, not willing to sacrifice to a God, who has given his 
life's blood for them, some silly trifle to which they were attached. We should consider 
deeply, and make our meditations upon these things. This is the fruit we should gather 
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from our retreats, otherwise time is lost, and life passes away, while we amuse our- 
selves most pitiably. May God of his mercy enlighten us. 


Letter 60. To the Same 
Of Perfect Self-Abandonment, so as to be Wholly 
Possessed by God 
December 20, 1658. 


I should like, my dear daughter, to be able to make you see how important and ad- 
vantageous it is to the soul, to give herself entirely to God. We must bear in mind that 
the well-being and perfection of a man consists in his being filled by God, and in his 
having God for the first principle of all his actions. This is brought about by grace; 
and the more man is submissive to grace, the more beneficially he participates in the 
happiness of being, in all things, filled by God. Now he cannot attain to this easily, on 
account of the corruption of nature, which rebels against this perfect submission to 
grace. Thus, when the soul has once determined to belong altogether to God, she must, 
with her own efforts, assisted by grace, mortify all she finds in herself contrary to God, 
such as vices, passions, impetuosities, and generally all that passes for disorderly in the 
opinion of wise men. 

After all this, there yet remains to her one thing to mortify, which is commonly un- 
suspected, and which is nevertheless a great obstacle to perfection. This is her own ac- 
tion or her manner of action of herself; a defect common to all good people, of whom 
God has not yet taken entire possession. The good they do is generally done of them- 
selves, aided, of course, by grace, without which nothing good can be done. But grace 
is not predominant in them. I call it predominant when it is so completely the first mo- 
tive principle of the action, that there is nothing in the action in which grace has not its 
parts and influence, so that man does not perform it in his own way, but according to 
the way of God, God moving and filling him altogether, as the air fills all the void places 
of nature. This is difficult to explain in such a way as to satisfy all learned men, but 
simple persons will easily grasp it. When the soul submits to grace, God thenceforward 
insinuates himself into the mind, into the heart, into all the faculties, into all the natu- 
ral principles and workings of the soul, becoming their primary mover. We have but to 
consent to let ourselves be moved, and itis done without constraint or oppression. The 
soul is ravished to find that God does all things with her, as though he alone were act- 
ing. She joyfully keeps herself in this dependence, which perfects her and puts her in 
possession of the fullness of her being and life. She makes no distinction between what 
God works in her and what she works with God; just as he who, having taken nourish- 
ment, and set himself to work, when he feels a strength and vigor which before he had 
not, does not discriminate between his natural strength and the new vigor which has 
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been communicated to him; he only makes use of the good state, in which he finds 
himself, to apply all the more diligently to labor. 

Thus, when man is wholly possessed by God, he draws from him new life and 
strength, which enables him to act gently and forcibly in all his actions, without ex- 
periencing any resistance within himself. Even those things, which come on him from 
without, harmonize with his interior, on account of his resignation to the ordinances 
of providence, so that in all things he is happy, and turns all to advantage. Before the 
soul be thus perfectly dependent upon God, she suffers every time she wills to act in 
her old way, and of herself. Sometimes God lets her do as she likes, in order that she 
may experience how weak she is in herself; then he raises her up, and conducts her 
until she learns to unite herself entirely to him. To attain to this happiness, we must 
beat down our natural activity, strip ourselves of our low and human way of acting, be 
attentive to God in all things, accommodate ourselves and submit to the interior move- 
ments of grace, when we are aware of them. The soul discovers these movements when 
she is quiet and at peace, and she acquires this peace and this tranquility by studying 
to die to self and to her own schemes. When she is perfectly dead to her own ways, God 
works in her all kinds of good. He takes pleasure in playing with her, so to speak, and he 
works all kinds of things in her, now things that purify, now what crucify, now what glo- 
rify. She sees the kingdom of God established in her, with the righteousness, peace, and 
joy which the Holy Spirit gives. She walks in the pure light of truth; she burns with the 
fire of divine love; she perceives the rectitude and freedom of grace; all her powers are 
crowned with the blessings of God. The body even experiences it, and is happy to be 
possessed by God, who governs it and sanctifies it in a manner more incomprehensible 
than all the rest, more ravishing and more delighting to the mind. The soul is surprised 
to see that God abases himself so far, and that, to become Lord of all, he deigns to at- 
tend to the direction of the lowest part of man. 

It is chiefly by the Holy Eucharist that this is done in a more positive and more pen- 
etrating manner. The Holy Sacrament is the interior principle of this divine life, and 
itis by the Holy Communion that we find we attain to the happiness of being wholly 
and perfectly possessed by God. We cannot, then, do better than hasten to mortify in 
ourselves all that opposes so great a good, and tell our Lord frankly that we wish him to 
be master of all; not considering our own interests, nor what might gratify our natural 
inclinations. When a soul says this from her heart, and God sees this constant will in 
her, he takes her at her word, and, taking her out of her own country, he leads her into 
the land of sufferings, and then into that of his love. He tries her by great troubles, to 
prepare her to be conducted by him. He makes her die to her nearest and deepest in- 
terests, to enable her to receive the life which he wishes to communicate to her. Finally, 
she finds it is well for her to have delivered herself up, and abandoned herself to him 
without reserve, and whatever pain this divine physician makes her suffer, she reaches 
a state in which she forgets all her woes. It is the kingdom of God, in which the enjoy- 
ment of all treasures is to be found. May you obtain it. 
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Letter 61. To the Same 
Advice for the Communications She Had with Her Guardian 
Angel. How Extraordinary Graces Must Be Received 
January 22, 1659. 


A priest, holding a dignified position, has complained to me of your conduct, my dear 
daughter, in that you keep a sort of inquiry office open to everyone, where they come 
to ask you what they wish to know, by means of your good angel; that you consult him 
upon all kinds of things, and even about marriages, trials, and other temporal affairs; 
and that you then retail the answers you receive from him. Itis said that this is contrary 
to the order God has established for our ordinary direction, for which reason and faith 
suffice. 

Now as it was said that I did not approve of this, I replied that it was true I had not 
myself applied to you, to learn anything in particular from your holy angel; but still 
that I was not aware of your having done anything, but what might legitimately be 
done, and that I considered that, without offending against the rules of faith, we may, 
upon certain occasions, obtain light from the extraordinary ways, of which God ap- 
pears to be the author. 

I beseech you, my dear daughter, to take care to put no questions to your holy angel, 
such as may seem merely to gratify the curiosity of the human mind, to be injurious 
to the common law of Christians. It is true that Father Batide has often wished to per- 
suade me that it would be a good thing to interrupt the intercourse you have with your 
holy angel; but I consider that this father carries his doctrine of resisting extraordinary 
things to excess. For myself, I think that God often makes great gifts to souls through 
them, and that it is a means he has established, with regard to some few, which is very 
beneficial for them. O consider that, since he gives them, he chooses that they should 
be made use of and profited by; we receiving them with abnegation of mind, not amus- 
ing ourselves with them, but going straight to God, and taking our stand in him alone. 
I think it is better to believe that God gives his gifts simply to his children; and he does 
not take pleasure in those philosophical reflections of refusing what he gives, nor in 
those observations which proceed from the human spirit, and do not bear on them the 
character of the Divine Spirit. Provided that his children love him himself, and not his 
gifts and his caresses only, he is very glad that they make use of all that he gives in their 
favor. By choosing to go too far off, they remain in their weakness and poverty, instead 
of enriching themselves by the presents of God, as they might do. 

I have never read in the lives of the saints that any of them pursued any other con- 
duct than that of carrying their heart straight to God, making use of his favors and 
special graces. There have been found some who have refused the visitation of angels. 
But a general law must not be laid down from particular examples. It is true that there 
is a state in which the soul, finding herself alone with God, can endure nothing but 
himself. This is when God manifests himself completely. St. Bernard testifies that he 
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sometimes found himself in this state, and that he then felt disgust even for visions of 
angels. But ought we to conclude from this that visions of these blessed spirits should 
always be rejected, and all similar graces? If Iam told that it is in order to free ourselves 
from illusion, which may slip into these kind of things, I answer that, provided we are 
faithful in seeking only God, he will not permit us to be deceived by the devil, who can 
transfigure himself into an angel of light, and counterfeit several effects of grace. I say 
more: if even the devil were to work one of these extraordinary effects in a soul, they 
will do her no harm, if she receive them without attachment. For it is not so important 
(as might be imagined) that the devil can counterfeit some graces, as it is important 
that the soul should lean upon nothing but God. 

Mother Agnes says that in the letters in which I invite you to the possession of the 
treasures of the kingdom of God, to which grace calls us, I propose a state, which be- 
longs not so much to the present as to the future life. I beg you to tell her that our Lord 
does more than can be possibly imagined, when a soul is altogether his; and although 
it may seem to her that what I have written about it is overstrained, let her know that 
itis not more so than what St. Teresa says of it, in the Castle of the Soul, in the seventh 
habitation. What I have said of it is not said to attract souls by self-love to this happy 
state; it is to manifest the riches of God, and what may be hoped for from him, when 
we renounce all to be his. There are persons in whom these graces only pass like flashes 
of lightning, but there are others also in whom they are permanent, and become as it 
were an ordinary state; so that, if they are not in the continual enjoyment of these ce- 
lestial delights, they are scarcely ever far from them, and the slightest occasion makes 
them return to them. Whoever has read the Ardent Flame of Love by the blessed John 
of the Cross, and the treatises of some of the saints, will have no difficulty in believing 
what I say. Let me say, then, to this good mother, that God does more than she thinks, 
when we give ourselves liberally to him. Let us only truly live in the practice of real 
virtue, and we shall see that God will do more for us than our mind can conceive. 

I recommend little Mademoiselle d'Ars to your care, and I beg you to impress upon 
her understanding how great are the treasures that lie hid in self-renunciation, and in 
the abandoning of all things into the hands of God, to walk in the nakedness of faith, 
as she has been taught. 

Believe, that I am, &c. 


Letter 62. Answer of Mother Jane of the Angels to the 
Preceding Letter 
February 16, 1659. 


My dear Father, 
You will receive two of my letters at the same time: for I had written the first some 
days ago when yours of the 22nd of January was delivered to me. 
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I thank you most humbly, my good Father, for the great mercy you show me in warn- 
ing me, and I beseech you, by the love of our Lord, to continue this favor to me, and 
to instruct me how I ought to behave upon life occasions; for 1 promise you, in the 
presence of God, that, with his help, I will observe faithfully whatever you prescribe for 
me. As to the past, I will tell you simply how I acted, with regard to the things I have 
been asked to recommend to my holy angel. I tried, when Iremembered, to present the 
wants of those who had applied to me, to him; and I begged him to enlighten them ac- 
cording to the will of God. Sometimes he had the charity to reply in a few words what 
they ought to do. At other times, it has seemed to me that I received some illumination, 
which threw light upon the affair in question, and I have given the answer, as though it 
were a feeling I had had. Sometimes it has been conveyed to me that it was not pleas- 
ing to God to answer; I have never propounded anything that was not subject to the 
good pleasure of God, and in quite indifferent frame of mind. I do not know that I have 
recommended to him marriages or lawsuits, but upon three or four occasions. If you 
judge that it ought not to be done, I will never again do so, in either of these matters. 
If Father Anginot, Father Batide, and yourself, after having recommended the thing 
to God, judge it well that I oppose the visits of my angel, and the renewal of the holy 
names, which I bear on my hand, I am quite ready to do so. I will pray to God to stop 
all these things, and will ask him with so much affection, that I hope, of his goodness, 
he will grant me my request. 

I assure you I am quite prepared to do in this matter whatever is thought best: for 
my God knows that I want only him, and that all else is nothing to me. Then see, with 
these good fathers, what the Holy Spirit may inspire you, and write me word as to 
your daughter, who desires to obey, and to be content with all that God wills. Consider 
whether I ought to abstain from praying to these blessed spirits, in favor of persons 
who apply to me for the good of their souls, or whether I ought to break off all inter- 
course with them. In fine, act with all freedom, and take from me what you will: my 
God remaining to me, I shall be sufficiently rich. And, to speak to you in all sincerity, 
in whatever state I may be, of poverty, of misery, of weakness, of impressions of evil 
and of temptation, I find more riches, light, love, and strength in receiving my Savior in 
the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, than I should receive from the visits of all the angels, 
and all the saints of paradise. With all this it often seems to me that I am like a beast 
of burden, I am so overwhelmed beneath the load of my miseries; but when my Savior 
is in me, he is all in all to me. I frankly confess to you that it seems to me it would be a 
great grief to be deprived of the Holy Communion. If it sometimes happens that my 
infirmities deprive me of the power of communicating, my soul and my heart, during 
the rest of the day, are altogether languishing, and deprived of their true life. This, my 
good Father, is all that I can tell you: that is why I place my whole riches in the hands 
of you three. 

Itis a long time since I have written to the dear Father Anginot. I have not left off 
thinking of him before God. I beseech you to assure him of it. I thought that you might 
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communicate to him what I have told you for the dispositions of my soul. I am always 
idle about writing, as about all the rest of my duties. 
Pray, if you please, for your daughter, my very dear Father. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Claude La Colombière (1641-82), Marguerite-Marie 
Alacoque (1647-90), and Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart 


William P. O'Brien SJ. 


Claude La Colombiére was born on February 2, 1641, about ten miles south of 
Lyons in the town of Saint-Symphorien-d'Ozon.! He studied with the Jesuits 
in Lyons, first at the “little college” of Notre-Dame de Bon-Secours (1650-53) 
and then at the Collége de la Trinité (1653-58). His academic training, which 
followed the Ratio studiorum or "plan of studies" that the Jesuits had estab- 
lished for their schools, gave him a foundation in classical rhetoric that would 
deeply inform his preaching.? Claude interrupted his studies in 1658 to enter 
the Society of Jesus in Avignon, where following two years of novitiate he 
finished his coursework at the Jesuit college. Claude pronounced first vows 
on October 20, stayed for five years to teach (1661-66), then left for Paris to 
study theology at the prestigious Collège de Clermont (1666-70). He was or- 
dained priest in 1669, and after a fourth year of theology he returned to Lyons 
to teach rhetoric (1670-73) at the Trinité. Following a year as house preacher 
in the college church (1673-74), Claude made his tertianship (1674-75) — the 
“third year” of probation that completes the two years of novitiate — on the 
peninsula of Ainay. After professing solemn vows (February 2), he departed 
Lyons for the Burgundian town of Paray-le-Monial. There, he served for about 
nineteen months as superior of the Jesuit community and director of the 
adjacent municipal school entrusted to the Jesuits in 1632. 

During his time in Paray, Claude met and provided spiritual companionship 
to Visitation sister Marguerite-Marie Alacoque (1647-90), the French nun who 
claimed to have received visions of Jesus the Sacred Heart.3 Devotion to the 


1 These biographical notes derive primarily from Georges Guitton, s.J., Le bienheureux Claude 
La Colombière: Son milieu et son temps (1641-1682) (Lyons: Librairie Catholique Emmanuel 
Vitte, 1943). 

2 See Claude Pavur, s.J., The Ratio studiorum: The Official Plan for Jesuit Education, trans. and 
ed. Claude Pavur, s.j. (St. Louis, MO: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 2005). 

3 Concerning her religious community and its traditions, see Visitation et visitandines aux 
XVIIe et XVIII* siècles: Actes du colloque d'Annecy, 3-5 juin 1999, ed. Bernard Dompnier and 
Dominique Julia (Saint-Etienne: Publications de l'Université de Saint-Etienne, 2001). 
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heart of Jesus in the modern period flowed through a number of tributaries, 
including the Salesian tradition and the so-called French School of Pierre de 
Bérulle (1575-1629), especially the writings of Jean Eudes (1601-80).4 Evidence 
of the devotion also appeared among the early Jesuits, as in Dutch theolo- 
gian and preacher Peter Canisius (1521-97), who received it through spiritual 
friendships and his own mystical experience.* But the devotion as practiced 
and promoted in the Society of Jesus from the late seventeenth century devel- 
oped mainly out of Marguerite-Marie's religious experience as authenticated 
by Claude.* 

Sometime after September 15, 1676, Claude left Paray for London, where he 
would act as chaplain (1676—79) to Maria di Modena (1658-1718), duchess of 
York by marriage to the future James 11 (1633-1701). Wrongly implicated in the 
Popish Plot and sick with tuberculosis, Claude was imprisoned at King's Bench 
and subsequently banished to France.” He returned to the Trinité as spiritual 
father to the Jesuits in first studies (1679—81) and died in Paray on the evening 
of February 15, 1682. 

While this biographical sketch may support the common association of 
Claude with devotion to the Sacred Heart, the evidence of his life and the his- 
tory of his publications suggest his contemporaries knew him primarily for his 
preaching.? In point of fact, his extant sermons make no explicit reference to 


4 The literature on devotion to the Sacred Heart is enormous. For an overview and source 
bibliography, see Édouard Glotin, La Bible du Coeur de Jésus: Un Livre de Vie pour les généra- 
tions du III* millénaire (Paris: Presses de la Renaissance, 2007). For a socio-political history, 
see Raymond Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart: An Epic Tale for Modern Times 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000). On the French School, see Yves Krumenacker, 
Lécole francaise de spiritualité: Des mystiques, des fondateurs, des courants et leurs interpretes 
(Paris: Cerf, 1998). 

5 See James Brodrick, Saint Peter Canisius, S.J., 1521-1597 (London: Sheed & Ward, 1935), 15-20, 
125-126. 

6 On the context for her revelations, see the first part of Sainte Marguerite-Marie et le message 
de Paray-le-Monial, ed. Raymond Darricau and Bernard Peyrous (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1993), 23-171. For a contrast of the French and Parodian Schools of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, see Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France: Depuis la fin 
des guerres de religion jusqu'à nos jours, rev. ed., ed. François Trémolières, 5 vols. (Grenoble: 
Jéróme Millon, 2006), 1:1335-1339. 

7 Regarding the plot, see John Kenyon, The Popish Plot (London: Heinemann, 1972); for coun- 
terpoint, cf. John Miller, Popery and Politics in England 1660-1688 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1973), 154-188. 

8 French-language editions of his sermons appeared in 1684, 1687, 1689, 1692, and 1697. The 
sermons comprise the first four volumes of the Œuvres complètes du Vénérable Père Claude de 
La Colombiére de la Compagnie de Jésus, ed. Pierre Charrier, vol. 1 (Grenoble: Imprimerie du 
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the Sacred Heart, probably at least in part because Rome had not yet approved 
the devotion for the universal church.? As for the content of his preaching, the 
sermons cover a range of subjects keyed to the liturgical calendar and touch- 
ing on nearly every speculative and practical aspect of Christianity, including 
religious life, predestination, and the last things. The careful reader of his 
sermons can also discern there elements related to the Parodian School of 
the Sacred Heart devotion, especially the idea of reparation.!? But the funda- 
mental concept underlying all of his pulpit oratory is holiness (sainteté) — the 
Christian virtue of virtues that expresses itself in the feelings, actions, and 
thoughts of holy people." Claude introduces this theme in his first sermon for 
All Saints' Day, where he asserts that "holiness contains sovereign wisdom) 
and that “wisdom dwells in the saints” and “reigns in their conduct"? His 
connection of holiness to wisdom (sagesse) and his contrast, later in the ser- 
mon, of wisdom with worldly "skillfulness" (habileté) do two things. First, the 
contrast evokes the Ciceronian doctrine of eloquentia cum sapientia conjuncta 
(eloquence joined together with wisdom) that rejects a pedantic or sophistic 
view of rhetoric for one that sees the orator as the fully human actor in the 
world.!? Second, the connection associates wisdom with the Judeo-Christian 
tradition of the Old Testament and above all with the person of Jesus Christ, to 
whom Paul refers as “the wisdom of God "^ 

In this reference frame, Claude casts Jesus as the first preacher of the Gos- 
pel and links him explicitly to eloquence, characterizing his manner before 
Pilate in terms that recall the classical orator. Citing Clement of Alexandria 
(c150-c.215), Claude remarks that “all the world [...] has become a school of 


Patronage Catholique, 1900), vols. 2-6 (Grenoble: Imprimerie Notre-Dame, 1901), here- 
after cited as oc by volume and page. 

9 Pius IX (r1846-78) finally granted this approval in 1856. Regarding the process, see Louis 
Soltner, “L'Église et le message de Paray” in Darricau and Peyrous, Sainte Marguerite- 
Marie, 501—519, at 502—512. 

10 For examples, see Edouard Glotin, “L'expérience spirituelle de la ‘réparation’ chez saint 
Claude La Colombiére,’ in Claude La Colombière: Colloque public du Centre Sèvres, 5 et 
6 mars 1993 (Paris: Médiasèvres, 1993), 67-79. 

11 The following analysis derives from William P. O'Brien, s.J., “Une ‘manière’ de précher: 
Rhétorique et sainteté chez Claude La Colombiére," Archivum historicum Societatis Iesu 
79, NO. 157 (2010): 127-171. 

12  OC14. 

13 For this distinction, see Marc Fumaroli, Lage de l'éloquence: Rhétorique et “res literaria” 
de la Renaissance au seuil de l'époque classique (Geneva: Droz, 2002), 37-46, at 40. 

14  1Cor.1:24. 

15 OC 1:308—311, 392, 397, 443; 2:268; 3:75, 82, 96. 
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philosophy, where the Word incarnate teaches, by his examples and by his 
words, a wisdom more excellent than that of which the Greeks have given so 
many precepts; and this wisdom is nothing other than holiness."6 Throughout 
his sermons, Claude speaks of holiness and virtue in terms of rules or disposi- 
tions that govern and determine the interior movements and exterior actions 
of holy men and women." This relates directly to the branch of rhetoric known 
as epideictic or ceremonial oratory, which sets as its topos the blaming of vice 
and the praising of virtue. Claude's classical formation made him an expert 
in this genre; indeed, as a regent at the Collége d'Avignon he delivered a Latin 
address cleverly entitled “In Praise of the Panegyrist" (1665).1? As a preacher, he 
then put his training to use for the purpose of sanctifying his hearers, which he 
did by praising the holiness of both God and those in whom God's spirit dwells, 
and by blaming vice wherever he found it.'? To quote Claude, the eternal word 
“was made man to show men the way of holiness; he was made man, says Saint 
Augustine, to render visible to men the rule of all virtue that is God himself.20 

In short, whatever the sermons say about religious topics — liturgical feasts, 
Lenten observance, the sacraments, and so forth — they say using the gram- 
mar of ceremonial rhetoric. But while this may demonstrate in Claude both a 
command of pulpit oratory and a grasp of Christian asceticism, the question 
arises in the context of this volume as to whether or not Claude qualifies as a 
mystic. On this point, literary historian Henri Bremond (1865-1933) concludes 
that "Father de [sic] La Colombiére is not a mystic, in the strict sense of this 
word. Nothing in his work betrays the influence of the great contemplatives 
of his order — Lallemant, Surin; he holds to ordinary meditation, to 'discur- 
sive’ prayer?! Yet Bremond comments, in comparing the published notes from 
Claude's tertianship retreat (1674) to those of an eight-day retreat Claude made 
while in London (1677), "Mystic? Not yet, but all set to be. Or rather: already a 
mystic, but without knowing it. This [his prayer of 1677] is still, at least in ap- 
pearance, common prayer, but arrived at that point of simplification where 


16  oC1:7. On this point, see also 4:304. 

17 OC r4; 2:26-28, 127, 135, 227, 311, 335, 418, 423, 444, 458, 476, 488; 3:95, 135, 285, 436, 441; 
4:118, 180, 274, 385. For passion or vice as disposition or governing principle, see 0c 1196, 
462; 2:132—133, 227; 3:43-44, 204, 285; 4:26, 37, 386, 428. 

18 OC 5:501—519. 

19  OCr29. 

20 OC 3:95. 

21 Bremond, Histoire littéraire, 2:968. Unless otherwise noted, translations of French sources 
are, as here, mine. On why not to use the particle de in Claude's surname, see Claude 
La Colombiére Sermons, Volume i: Christian Conduct, trans. and ed. William P. O'Brien 
(De Kalb, 11: Northern Illinois University Press, 2014), 151-52n4. 
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it imperceptibly becomes true contemplation.”2? In support of this judgment, 
Bremond notes that Claude had met and worked between his two retreats 
with Marguerite-Marie. Her autobiography contains the most complete first- 
hand account of that relationship and as such provides, along with Claude's 
retreat notes, a crucial source for understanding Claude's own spirituality as 
well as the Parodian School of the devotion.23 With this in mind, and in an 
effort to answer the question of Claude's mysticism, part one of the present 
essay examines the autobiography up to the point where Marguerite-Marie be- 
gins to write about Claude. This analysis affords a basis for exploring, in part 
two, their relationship as it unfolded in the context of her ongoing revelations. 
Part three then considers the legacy of the mission the Jesuits received through 
Marguerite-Marie to promote devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


1 Marguerite-Marie Alacoque: “A Soul [...] in Distress and Anxiety”?* 


As generally for cloistered women of her day, one can describe Marguerite- 
Marie's spirituality as a spirituality of suffering.2° She understands her dif- 
ficulties as God's will for her and claims to seek to avoid any consolation or 


22 Bremond, Histoire littéraire, 2:970. For the retreat notes, also published first in 1684, see 
Claude La Colombiére, Écrits spirituels, ed. André Ravier, s.]., 2nd ed. (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1982), 71-176, hereafter cited as R followed by paragraph number. For discussion 
of the notes, see André Ravier, "L'évolution spirituelle d'aprés les notes personnelles," in 
Claude La Colombiére: Colloque public du Centre Sèvres, 57-65. The most complete edition 
of the letters appears in oc 6:233—712. For a recent selection, including some previously 
unpublished, see Claude La Colombière, Lettres, ed. Claude Bied-Charreton (Paris: Des- 
clée de Brouwer, 1992). 

23 “Autobiographie,” in Vie et œuvres de sainte Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, 5th ed., ed. Ray- 
mond Darricau, 2 vols. (Paris: Saint-Paul, 1990-91), 1:35-142. General citations of this edi- 
tion of the Vie et œuvres appear as VOS followed by volume and page numbers, while 
citations of the autobiography appear as A followed by paragraph numbers. The other 
primary biographical source for Marguerite-Marie, which draws liberally from A, is the 
"Mémoire des contemporaines in VO? 1143-420, hereafter cited as C followed by para- 
graph numbers. For the history of these documents, see Édouard Glotin, “Un jour de saint 
Jean l’Evangéliste’: Les Différents récits d'une méme apparition,’ in Darricau and Peyrous, 
Sainte Marguerite-Marie, 211-267. 

24  "[U]ne âme qui est dans le trouble et l'inquiétude” (A 111). The autobiography ends with 
these words, closing a passage in which she summarizes her spiritual condition. 

25 Wendy M. Wright, “Inside My Body Is the Body of God: Margaret Mary Alacoque and the 
Tradition of Embodied Mysticism,” in The Mystical Gesture: Essays on Medieval and Early 
Modern Spiritual Culture in Honor of Mary E. Giles, ed. Robert Boenig (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2000), 185—192, at 188. Wright argues convincingly that through somatic union with the 
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enjoyment, even of the suffering that she wants so strongly and feels that she 
deserves. This situation leaves her conflicted most of the time, as she seems 
unable to bear for any duration any sense of respite. Moreover, she appears to 
have found herself in this condition from a very young age, reporting from ear- 
ly on a strong fear of offending God.?* On this point she relates how “the fears 
in which I was of offending my God tormented me still more than all the rest; 
as it seemed to me my sins were continual and appeared so great to me that I 
was surprised how hell would not open under my feet to bury such a miserable 
sinner”27 Sometime before the death of her father, which occurred in 1655, and 
the receiving of her first communion, she pronounced "between the two eleva- 
tions of the holy mass" a vow of perpetual chastity, not even knowing by her 
account the meaning of the words “vow” and “chastity”28 Consonant with this 
scene, she describes experiencing from her youth a strong and growing desire 
for proximity to the Blessed Sacrament and has many of her most significant 
prayer experiences in the presence of the Eucharist.?? 

From her sense of personal sinfulness derives her self-hatred — a dimension 
of Marguerite-Marie's interior life that, along with her concern for having of- 
fended God and desire to please others, she shares with Claude.3% Marguerite- 
Marie reports feeling both drawn to and unsatisfied by the pleasures and 
amusements of the world and reproaches herself for people-pleasing.?! This 
self-reproach in turn leads to self-abuse in the form of self-bondage, sleeping 
“on a plank, or on sticks with pointed knots,” and self-flagellation — practices 
she carries out in private while, significantly, continuing to practice charity to- 
ward the poor and infirm.?? At other times, her will for the agere contra — “to 


crucified Christ, Marguerite-Marie effectively reconciles in herself the kataphatic and 
apophatic spiritual traditions. 


26 A2. 
27 Als. 
28 A2. 
29 A13 30. 


30 For self-hatred, see A 62; R 103; for offending God, see A 2, u-12,18-19, 84, 86; R 2, 39-40, 100; 
for the desire to please others, see A 17; R 48, 62, 99-100, 125. This latter desire expressed 
itself in both Marguerite-Marie and Claude in the form of a private vow of perfection 
(C 251-253; R 40-41). Note that Marguerite-Marie pronounced her vow in 1686, which is 
to say after Claude's death. On this sort of vow, see Alfred de Bonhome, “Parfait (vœu du 
plus parfait), Dictionnaire de spiritualité, ascétique et mystique: Doctrine et histoire (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1984), 12:229-233. Cf. Ravier, "L'évolution spirituelle d’après les notes person- 
nelles,” 60, who interprets Claude's vow not in the tradition of the vœu du plus parfait but 
in the context of the election of the second week of the Spiritual Exercises. 

31 A2114. 

32  A18,20. 
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act against" her sensitivity and delicacy — leads her to ingest both vomit and fe- 
ces from the sick to whom she ministers.33 From a theological approach, God's 
reaction with apparent pleasure and only light reproof to these behaviors has 
to do more with the quality of her commitment then with its unhealthy and 
self-destructive manifestations.?* What pleases God, in other words, is not her 
apparent imprudence but rather her desire to please him and the expression 
of this desire through obedience and service to others.?* For support of this 
interpretation, note that Marguerite-Marie writes to Claude years later that 
God asks of her “a second sacrifice [...] which is the care of the body and of 
the health" — a sacrifice that Claude deems "still more perfect than that of 
prayers.”36 

From another angle, one can see Marguerite-Marie's self-abuse as an 
internalization of God's “two holinesses of love and justice.”37 In this sense, 
her behavior represents both her unconditional love for God and her righteous 
self-condemnation for having offended God. Yet God seems at times to show 
more lenience toward her than she shows toward herself, as when she reports 
God allowing her to choose between a life of ease and a life of suffering,38 
Her dramatic response to this offer — "You are sufficient for me, O my God! 
Do for me that which will glorify you more, without having any regard for my 
interests or satisfactions" — evokes the supposition impossible of the pure love 


33 A yı. For commentary on the latter, see Frank Paul Bowman, “Suffering, Madness, and 
Literary Creation in Seventeenth-century Spiritual Autobiography," French Forum 1, no. 1 
(1976): 24-48, at 26-27. 

34 On this point, see Jean-Claude Sagne, "La personnalité spirituelle de Marguerite-Marie,” 
in Darricau and Peyrous, Sainte Marguerite-Marie, 175-189, at 185: “There were rather in 
the life of the saint acts of love the expression of which disconcerts us. But there is no 
love without some madness of language or of conduct, like the kiss of Saint Francis of 
Assisi to the leper. In Marguerite-Marie, the desire of suffering is understood as a passion 
of love for the Crucified. It reveals itself life-bearing through the fruits of thoughtfulness, 
of patience, and of gentleness toward the neighbor in the day-to-day.” 

35  Onarelated point, Philippe Lécrivain has rightly, in my estimation, identified obedience 
as a primary index of authentic religious experience: "What is important is to judge 'expe- 
rience’ by the fruits that it produces in daily life, especially in the practice of obedience.’ 
See Philippe Lécrivain, "Claude La Colombiére, un homme de discernement" (lecture, 
Paray-le-Monial, February 14, 2016). 

36 Claude references Marguerite-Marie's communication in a letter dated March 1678 that 
he wrote from London “To Mother Marie-Françoise de Saumaise, Visitandine (Letter 32), 
in Lettres, 93-95, at 93. 

37 A46. 

38 A63, 66. 
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tradition that one would love God even when expecting eternal damnation.?? 
In this vein she writes, “O my savior! Vent rather on me all your anger, and erase 
me from the book of life, rather than lose these souls that have cost you so 
dearly!”4° She later explains, commenting on the humiliation she has suffered 
at the hands of her religious sisters: 


In the midst of all this here, it was not permitted me to look for the least 
relief or consolation in my pains; for my divine master forbid it to me, for 
he wanted that I suffer all in silence, having made me take this motto: 


I want to suffer all without complaining, 
Since my pure love prevents me from fearing anything. 


He wished that I await all from him; and if it happened that I wished to 
procure for myself some consolation, he made me encounter nothing for 
all relief but desolation and new torments.^! 


However, given that she admits to finding solace in the love of abjection and 
even describes her sufferings themselves as “a great consolation,” it seems dis- 
ingenuous for her to write that “I found myself always equally content, wheth- 
er one accorded to me or refused what I asked; provided that I obey, that was 
enough for me.”42 In any case, such tensions, as between suffering or the de- 
sire for suffering on the one hand and consolation or the desire thereof on the 
other, form the architecture of her spirituality.*3 

Another major theme in both her and Claude's stories is physical illness. 
For instance, in a moment of particular clarity Marguerite-Marie writes of her 
life as “having been passed completely amidst sufferings of the body, as much 


39 A 66. For a history of this idea, see Jacques Le Brun, Le Pur amour: De Platon à Lacan 
(Paris: Seuil, 2002). 

40 A100. Claude expresses similar sentiments at the end of the notes from his London retreat 
of 1677: "There is no peace but in perfect self-abnegation; we need to resolve to forget even 
[jusqu'à] our spiritual interests, in order to seek only the pure glory of God” (R 143). 

41 A85 

42 Ago, 95; 88. For scriptural corollaries, see Rom. 8:29; 2 Cor. 3:18; 1 Pet. 413-14. 

43 Foran analysis of the coincidentia oppositorum trope in her autobiography, see Frank Paul 
Bowman, "Suffering, Madness, and Literary Creation in Seventeenth-century Spiritual 
Autobiography": "Alacoque [...] offers a style of intensification and control, in that her 
aim is to englobe or encompass antithetic structures which represent a polarized concep- 
tion of the self and the world" (39). 
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by my frequent illnesses and continual infirmities as other [causes]."# This 
too began at an early age with a four-year malady as a result of which she lost 
the ability to walk, eventually receiving a cure through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.* She explains: 


My spirit suffered from abandonments, desertions, and seeing offended 
God, who by his goodness sustained me always, be that in the midst of 
persecutions, contradictions, and humiliations on the part of creatures, 
be that in temptations on the part of the demon, who has tortured and 
persecuted me much; and also on the part of myself, who have been the 
most cruel enemy that I have had to combat, and the most difficult to 
conquer.46 


She received these creaturely persecutions first from her family — including her 
grandmother, aunt, and great aunt, the three of whom served as guardians of 
both Marguerite-Marie and her widowed mother — then later from her religious 
sisters. In both cases, she appears to have endured constant accusations and 
attacks on her pious practices; still, she clearly expresses in her autobiography 
both a desire for suffering and, along with that desire, a love for her persecutors 
wherein — again, significantly — she excuses their treatment of her.*” Indeed, 
a major source of her suffering derives from the demands on her to write her 
autobiography - an exercise of which she often complains and in which she 
reports receiving Christ's support.*8 

Returning to the suffering/consolation dyad, note also the mystical theme 
of Christ conforming her to himself.*9 She thus relates taking pleasure in 
the cross, finding delight, joy, and consolation in identifying with the suf- 
fering Jesus.°° As suggested above, she seems to want to remain in a state of 
constant suffering — a situation that for her corresponds to the will of God, 
who increased her sensitiveness and repugnance over time so as to keep her 


44 A84 

45 A6. More evidence of her Marian devotion appears at A 3, 8, 22, 27, 32, 60; for commen- 
tary, see Arnaldo Pedrini, "La devozione mariana nell'autobiografia di S Margherita Ma- 
ria Alacoque (1647-1690), in Virgo fidelis: Miscellanea di studi mariani in onore di don 
Domenico Bertetto, S.D.B. (Rome: Centro Liturgico Vincenziano-Edizioni Liturgiche, 
1988), 547-561. 

46 A84. 

47  A9,39-40. For Gospel corollaries, see Matt. 5:43-48; Luke 23:34; Acts 7:60. 

48  A10,79. 

49  A9,1117,29. 

50 A106-108. 
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“in a continual act of sacrifice"! Yet despite her plea that she could not live 
“a moment without suffering, but suffering in silence, without consolation, 
relief, or compassion," she also reports experiencing the companionship of 
her "sovereign," admitting that “this made me happy everywhere.” In point 
of fact, she writes that since the day of her vow profession, God allowed her to 
enjoy the divine presence — "actual and sensible" — forever after, while at the 
same time granting her an insight into her unworthiness.5? And so she men- 
tions a desire for him to let her "taste with pleasure the bitterness of his violent 
pains, abandonments, agonies, disgraces and other torments,” as distinct from 
Jesus keeping all the rigor of these things “absorbed in the sweetness of his 
love.'5^ Note here again an underlying tension, in this case between the ob- 
jective states of bitterness/sweetness on the one hand and her experienced 
responses to these states on the other. Likewise, she goes on to write that the 
humiliations and mortifications she received from her superior “pleased me 
and gave me an incredible joy” and that the superior's contempt “consoled 
me much, and I withdrew with a great peace."55 

For all that, the dialectic between obedience to Jesus and obedience to her 
superiors sometimes had the effect of resolving interpersonal conflicts.56 Not 
surprisingly, however, while she confesses that “I take pleasure so strongly in 
speaking of the happiness of suffering," she seems to equate this pleasure itself 
with self-love.57 On this note, she relates that Jesus/God himself sometimes 
"took pleasure to frustrate my desires [...] making me enjoy when I would have 
wanted to suffer" 59 Here appears a practical as well as a conceptual tension, as 
when she prostrates herself on the ground in an attempt to find relief.59 And 
so she explains, 


butIhad too much pleasure at suffering to complain about it, not speak- 
ing at all about it until the point that strength left me; [...] and never did 


51 A 49, 90. On her vocation to suffer constantly, see Jean-Claude Sagne, "La personalité 
spirituelle de Marguerite-Marie,” 178-184. 


52 A50. 

53 — A61 44-45, 50, 59-60, 111. 
54 A52. 

55 458. 

56 — A41-44, 47. 

57 A86. 

58 Ano. 


59 A69. 
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I feel pain that could equal that which I had from not suffering enough: 
one believed that I would die of it.6° 


Consistent with this explanation, she writes that she “could not taste any 
pleasure" in enjoyment, but that she "found no point of disposition more 
sweet than my continual sufferings of both body and of spirit."9! Yet again, 
she relates on a number of occasions experiencing peace in the midst of her 
distress and suffering.9? This peace seems finally to encompass the suffering/ 
pleasure dialectic and thus to summarize the experiential effect of her obedi- 
ence. In this vein, note the “pleasure” strangely devoid of either heavenly or 
earthly consolation, with which she reports beholding the vision of her vile- 
ness.8? Without a doubt, Marguerite-Marie is very much aware of her desire 
for such pleasure, as apparent in her confession that while she "never wished" 
to see her sufferings diminish, she would seek “some consolation” in the midst 
of them.** 

The foregoing analysis provides a context for understanding Marguerite- 
Marie's three major revelations of Jesus the Sacred Heart.® The first revela- 
tion (December 27, probably 1673), which recounts the enduring physical pain 
she is to suffer as a sign of the authenticity of her experience, sets the tone 
for the rest.66 She continues to have visions each month on the first Friday, 
with which day Jesus associates, in her second major revelation, the well- 
known devotional practices of holy hour and communion.® In that same 
revelation, during which the five wounds of Jesus appear as suns, Jesus asks 
formally that she make reparation for the ingratitude he suffers on the part 


60 A 58; see also 77. For a Lacanian analysis of this insatiable desire, see Jacques Le Brun, 
Le Pur amour, 338. 


61  A69-70. 

62 A 75, 80, 88, 111. 
63 A75. 

64 A 86; 85. 


65 Regarding the content of the revelations, see Bernard Peyrous, “Les Messages du Cœur 
du Christ à sainte Marguerite-Marie,” in Darricau and Peyrous, Sainte Marguerite-Marie, 
191-210, at 191-202. 

66 A 53-54. In a second account of this revelation, appearing in a letter dated November 
3, 1689 addressed to her then spiritual director, Jean Croiset (1656-1738), she describes 
the now-familiar image of the heart that appeared to her in the vision ("Letter 133," in 
VO? 2:467—493, at 2:477—478). For a textual critical analysis of the documentary sources, 


m 


see Édouard Glotin, “Un jour de saint Jean l'Évangéliste," in Darricau and Peyrous, Sainte 
Marguerite-Marie, 211—267. 


67 455-57. 
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of human beings, and he counsels her to obey her superiors as a protection 
against demonic temptation. By thus framing her personal suffering in terms 
of service, this request formally situates Marguerite-Marie in the victim soul 
tradition that emerges thematically in the nineteenth century.*8 She received 
other visions asking that she make reparation: one request comes directly from 
a Benedictine monk, suffering in purgatory, on his own behalf; and another 
from Jesus, this time on behalf of others. On the most general register, the 
reparation mechanism enables Marguerite-Marie to address her sense of guilt 
stemming from God's offense while at the same time providing a spiritual logic 
for her continued suffering and desire to suffer. In this way, the demand for 
reparation both signifies and brings about for her a general psycho-spiritual 
resolution.” 

On the night following the vomit-ingesting incident referenced above, 
Marguerite-Marie had a vision in which Jesus kept her for “two or three hours,” 
her mouth “pasted onto the wound of his sacred Heart.”! Then, in another 
vision that she reports having had shortly after meeting Claude, she sees the 
union of her heart along with those of Claude and Jesus.” This scene illustrates 
clearly the integrality of Claude to her relationship with Jesus. She then re- 
ceives the third major revelation, the so-called great revelation of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, which transpires before the Blessed Sacrament one day in 
the octave of Corpus Christi (June 13-20, 1675). At this moment, Jesus asks her 
to have established for the Friday after the octave a liturgical feast both to hon- 
or his heart and again to make reparation for offenses that he has suffered.73 


68 See Paula M. Kane, “She Offered Herself up’: The Victim Soul and Victim Spirituality in 
Catholicism," Church History 71, no.1 (2002): 80-119, at 90-91. A theological problem arises 
of course from the notion that victim souls can make reparation for sin, in that this idea 
conflicts with the belief that only the work of Christ has redemptive value. 

69  A98-100. 

70  Onthe healing effect of reparation, see Sagne, “La personalité spirituelle de Marguerite- 
Marie," 186-187. Michael P. Carroll, “The Sacred Heart of Jesus” in Catholic Cults and 
Devotions: A Psychological Enquiry (Kingston, oN: McGill-Queen's University Press, 
1989), 132-153, offers a psychoanalytic interpretation for why the reparative aspect of the 
Parodian School would win universal acceptance for the Sacred Heart devotion where 
other historical forms had failed. 

71 A 71 For a similar episode, of which Marguerite-Marie may or may not have been 
aware, see Raymond of Capua, The Life of Catherine of Siena, trans. Conleth Kearns, O.P. 
(Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1980), 156. 

72 A82. 

73 A 92. Claude reproduces this passage from her autobiography in the notes from his 
London retreat (R 135). 
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For this task he directs her to Claude, who orders her to write down all she has 
shared with him about the Sacred Heart — a direction that she admits “was a 
cause of great comfort to me.”* Ten years after receiving this revelation, she 
would as novice mistress draw a picture of the heart of Jesus as she imagined 
it, asking her novices on her name day to offer before it the marks of honor 
they intended for her (July 20, 1685).7 As she recounts it, this paraliturgical 
observance results in confusion and misunderstanding for the other sisters, 
who worried that she wanted to start a new devotion."6 

From Marguerite-Marie's autobiography thus emerges the portrait of a 
tortured soul who has no recourse but “the love of [her] abjection.” But what 
her religious sisters initially understood in her as demonic possession — and 
what some today might be tempted to diagnose as mental illness - Marguerite- 
Marie interpreted as an expression of God's possessive, exigent, and terrifying 
love for humankind in general and for herself in particular."? The devotion to 
the Sacred Heart as she understood it from her revelations thus represents 
the love of God expressed as an imperative that involves Claude integrally in 
both its reception and its accomplishment. And it is primarily in this sense 
that one can speak of Claude as contributing to the tradition of Western 
mysticism. 


74 A93. 

75  Forthe influence of contemporary religious culture on her artistic sensibility, see Hélène 
Bordes and Jean-Marie Lemaire, "Quelques aspects dela premiére iconographie du Coeur 
de Jésus,” in Darricau and Peyrous, Sainte Marguerite-Marie, 349—376. For a more general 
study, see Henri-Julien Grimoüard de Saint-Laurent, Les images du Sacré-Coeur au point 
de vue de l'histoire et de l'art (Paris: Bureaux de l’œuvre du vœu national, 1880). Regarding 
the emblematic character of the drawing, see Adrien Demoustier, "Claude La Colombière, 
Marguerite-Marie et le Sacré-Coeur,” in Claude La Colombière: Colloque public du Centre 
Sévres, 81-90, at 84-87. According to Demoustier, the tradition uses sacré (sacred) to refer 
to the externalized image, and saint (holy) to qualify the divine referent (85-86). On the 
formative aspect of the heart image, see Wendy M. Wright, "Transformed Seeing: Visual 
Devotional Imagery and the Shape of the Imagination (The Case of the Sacred Heart)” 
Studia Mystica 22 (2001): 97-109. 

76 A 94. For the reception of her ideas in her religious community, see Marylin Masse, 
"La Visitation et la dévotion au Sacré-Cœur’ in Dompnier and Julia, Visitation et visitan- 
dines aux XVIIe et XVIII* siècles, 461-482. 

77 A85. 

78 Regarding the question of her psychopathology, see Sagne, “La personalité spirituelle de 
Marguerite-Marie,” 175-189: "The personality of the saint seems not to correspond to a 
definite and notable personality structure or organization from the point of view of psy- 
choanalytic characterology" (186). 
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2 Claude La Colombiére: “That Holy Man” 


The first mention Marguerite-Marie makes of Claude occurs over two-thirds 
of the way through her autobiography, when she recounts the state of her soul 
from 1679.7? He arrived in Paray in February 1675, having just completed his 
tertianship and professed final vows in Lyons, and made initial contact with 
the Visitation community toward the end of the month. She writes that ^when 
that holy man came here, as he was speaking to the community, I heard interi- 
orly these words, ‘here is the one whom I send to you.”80 Her contemporaries 
indicate that he too had an intuition about her, for he reported experiencing 
her “as a person in whom he discovered something extraordinary" and charac- 
terized her to the superior as “a graced soul"?! Claude and Marguerite-Marie 
met for confession somewhere between March 6 and 9, and, as she describes it, 


without having ever seen one another or spoken, he retained me for a very 
long time, and spoke to me as if he had understood what was happening 
in me. But I did not want to make him any opening of heart for this time: 
and as he saw that I wanted to withdraw for fear [of] the Community, he 
asked me whether I would agree that he come to me another [time], to 
speak to me in that same place.82 


In the passage that follows, Marguerite-Marie explains both her decision to 
open up to Claude and his response to her: 


And a little time after he returned, and although I still knew the will of 
God to be that I speak to him, I did not cease to feel appalling repug- 
nance when I had to go there: which I told him first. But he responded to 
me that he was delighted to have given me occasion to make a sacrifice 
to God. And then, without difficulty or fuss, I opened my heart to him 
and revealed to him the depths of my soul, as much the evil as the good. 
About which he gave me very great consolations, in assuring me that 
there was nothing to fear in the conduct of this spirit, in that it did not 
withdraw me from obedience; that I ought to follow its movements in 
abandoning all my being to it, to sacrifice and immolate myself according 


79 A80. 


80 A80. 
81 C144. 


82 A 80; the manuscript is torn at "fear" She writes that she remained with him during that 
first visit “about an hour and a half" (ibid.). 
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to its good pleasure. Admiring the great goodness of our God, of not be- 
ing rebuffed in the midst of so much resistance, he taught me to appreci- 
ate the gifts of God, and to receive with respect and humility the frequent 
communications and familiar conversations with which he was favoring 
me, about which I ought to be in continuous thanksgivings toward such 
a great goodness. And as I made him understand that this Sovereign of 
my soul pursued me so closely, without exception of time or of place, that 
I could not pray vocally, about which I did myself such great violence, 
that I would remain sometimes open-mouthed unable to pronounce 
any word, above all in saying the rosary, which he told me not to do and 
that I should content myself with what was obliged of me, adding to this 
the chaplet when I could do it. And he, having said something about the 
more special caresses and union of love that I received from this Beloved 
of my soul, and that I do not describe here, he told me that I had great 
reason in all that to humble myself, and he, to admire the great mercies 
of God toward me.83 


This passage provides the foundational account of Claude's radically God- 
centered style of spiritual direction as Marguerite-Marie recounts it in her 
own words. First, God's order that she speak with Claude repulses her. But 
then Claude unites himself to her repulsion, identifying himself with God's 
invitation that she grow closer to God through self-sacrifice. The fact that she 
then opens her heart so completely to Claude, “without difficulty or fuss,” sug- 
gests that something in his response — perhaps his affirmation of her sacrifi- 
cial spirituality — gives her the wherewithal to do so. Note that the primary 
criterion by which Claude judges the divine origin of her interior move- 
ments has to do with the fact that the spirit directing her does not challenge 
her religious obedience.3* Finally, he underscores both the goodness of God 
and the appropriate response to God's goodness, on which he meditated 


83 A 80-81. She describes this opening of heart in a letter to Jean Croiset dated September 15, 
1689 ("Letter 132,” in VO? 2:451—452, col. 1). In order to preserve the stream-of-consciousness 
style in which she composed the document, I have retained in my translations of these 
longer passages her original punctuation and phrasing. 


D 


84 See Demoustier, "Claude La Colombiére, Marguerite-Marie et le ‘Sacré-Coeur,” 81-90: 
"Thanks to the interior motion of the Spirit in her purified heart, Claude La Colombiére 
could recognize the authenticity of what Marguerite-Marie went through. The spirit of 
obedience, the doctrinal soundness, and the placement in the authentic tradition of the 


mystics were also perceptible and could confirm him in his assessment" (84). 
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during his tertianship retreat of the spiritual exercises the preceding October 


18- November 21.85 


Marguerite-Marie goes on to indicate that Claude himself suffered from 


others accusing her of trying to deceive and mislead him but that he contin- 


ued to help her, for “the little time that he remained in this town and always,” 


and that to her great pleasure he “spared nothing to humiliate and to mortify 


her"96 She then describes in detail the vision of the unity of their hearts in the 


heart of Jesus: 


85 


86 
87 


One time that he came to say the holy mass in our church, Our Lord 
made very great graces for him and also for me. For when I approached 
to receive him in holy communion, he showed to me his sacred Heart 
as a burning furnace, and two others that were going to unite and ab- 
sorb themselves therein, saying to me: "So it is that my pure love unites 
these three hearts for always" And he made me understand after that 
this union was all for the glory of his sacred Heart, the treasures of which 
he wished that I reveal to him, so that he would make them known and 
make public the value and the usefulness of them; and that for this he 
wished that we make as brother and sister, sharing equally of spiritual 
goods. And representing to him, about that, my poverty and the inequal- 
ity that there was between a man of such a great virtue and merit and a 
poor insignificant sinner like me, at which he told me: "The infinite riches 
of my Heart will compensate and make all equal. Tell him only without 
fearing.” Which I did in our first meeting. And the manner of humility 
and of thanksgiving with which he received it, with several other things 
that I told him on the part of my sovereign Master, in what concerned 
him, touched me so much, and profited me more than all the sermons 
that I would have been able to hear.$7 


Specifically in the contemplatio ad amorem, which he discusses at the end of his notes 
from that retreat (R 71-75): “At the meditation about the love of God, I was strongly 
touched at the sight of the goods that I have received from God since the first moment 
of my life until now. What goodness! What care! What providence, both for the body, and 
for the soul! What patience! What sweetness! [...] If I am faithful, my God, you will have 
all the glory for it; and I know not how it could happen that I attribute something of it 
to me: I quite need to forget myself" (R 71). For the text of the contemplatio, see Ejercicios 
espirituales 230-237 (MHSI 100:306-311). 

A 81. 

A 82. Marguerite-Marie references this union with Claude in “Letter 97: Ms. 6,” in VOS 
2:328, col. 1. She recounts elsewhere having another, unrelated vision of three hearts, be- 
ing hers between those of Jesus and Mary (VOS 2:58). 
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Apart from Marguerite-Marie's understanding of Jesus uniting Claude with 
her to himself, note here the “manner [maniére] of humility and thanksgiving” 
that in her judgment yields for her more spiritual profit than would the hearing 
of sermons. This judgment indicates that ultimately, for Marguerite-Marie, it is 
attitude more than discourse that reveals the quality of the soul and most ef- 
fectively brings about conversion. Indeed, as Marguerite-Marie perceived, the 
holy man or woman is the one governed by such attitudes.88 

Claude continues to encourage Marguerite-Marie to follow the direction of 
this spirit and to do so despite any difficulties she might encounter. Again re- 
garding her interior movements, he orders her to write an account, which she 
of course finds very difficult and does only out of obedience, burning it when 
she feels she has satisfied the command.*? And as mentioned above, God di- 
rects her to Claude for help again, after the great revelation of June 1675, in 
which she receives the specifics regarding the institution of the feast.% Claude 
then orders her once more to set pen to paper, this time to record what she had 
told him about the Sacred Heart "and several other things that referred to it for 
the glory of God,” who in her words “made me find much consolation in this 
holy man, as much for teaching me to match his designs as for reassuring me 
in the great fears of being tricked, which would make me moan constantly"?! 
At last, in a sign of her growing spiritual freedom, she writes that "the Lord 
having withdrawn [Fr. La Colombiére] from this town to employ him in the 
conversion of the infidels, I received this blow with an entire submission to 
the will of God, who had rendered him so useful to me in the little time that he 
had been here.”2 


88  Forthe importance of general realities — for example, attitudes, dispositions, and habits 
- in Claude's preaching, see William P. O'Brien, “Introduction,” in O'Brien, Claude La Co- 
lombiére Sermons, xxiv-xxix. According to this interpretation, the Holy Spirit, being a 
general reality, determines a person's holiness by dwelling in that person. For Claude's 
own treatment of the theme, see his sermon “On the Vicious Habit," in O'Brien, Claude La 
Colombière Sermons, 84-95. 


89 A83. 
90 A93. 
91 Ibid. 


92 Ibid. Claude left Paray in 1676 sometime between September 16 and October 3, when he 
arrived in Paris en route to London, where he landed on October 13 (locally, October 3) 
and would stay for twenty-six months. 
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The previous two parts of this essay, which have studied the interpersonal dy- 
namics out of which developed the Parodian School of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, offer good reason for associating Claude La Colombiére with Western 
mysticism. Of course, one can never know for sure whether he himself had 
visions such as those that Marguerite-Marie reported having had. In addition, 
one can only speculate as to whether without Claude's intervention people 
would have taken Marguerite-Marie and her ideas seriously. Even so, a pattern 
of cooperation clearly appears in the relationship among Marguerite-Marie, 
Claude, and the God of their experience and understanding as she describes 
that relationship in her autobiography. From this perspective, Claude played an 
integral part in Marguerite-Marie's mysticism just as she had a determinative 
role in his own spirituality, which even before their meeting resonated pro- 
foundly with her own temperament. Note for instance that the theme of repa- 
ration, which appears already in Claude's retreat notes of 1674, emerges even 
more distinctly in the notes from 1677.% In all likelihood, Claude found in Mar- 
guerite-Marie's accounts a familiar imperative to make an ever-more-complete 
gift of self that leads outward in service to union of hearts and minds. Jesuit 
historian of spirituality André Ravier thus comments that "if there is evolution 
in the spirituality of Fr. Claude, it has to do neither with progress nor with 
change, but with confirmation and deepening.”** 

After Claude's death, Marguerite-Marie enlisted the help of many Jesuits 
in her effort to promote devotion to the Sacred Heart — a project she carried 
out especially by recommending Claude's published works.* In addition, 


93 R 40; 150-152. For discussion, see Glotin, “L'expérience spirituelle de la ‘réparation’ chez 
saint Claude La Colombiére,' 67-79. Glotin understands reparation in Claude as the 
Ignatian redamatio or return of love as expressed in the contemplatio ad amorem and 
enhanced by the idea of offense present in the spiritual currents of the day. 

94 Ravier, "L'évolution spirituelle d’après les notes personnelles,” 61. For a similar observation 
regarding Marguerite-Marie, see Sagne, “La personalité spirituelle de Marguerite-Marie,’ 
175: "If there was an evolution in the life of Marguerite-Marie, there was neither critical 
threshold nor mutation. Since the first great revelation of the Heart of Jesus, December 
27,1673, one and the same word of fire possessed and breathed in [a habité et aspiré] the 
whole life of the saint: T thirst!’ (John 19:28)” Compare this observation with the analysis 
in part one of this essay, which suggests that this possession had already taken hold of her 
in early childhood. 

95 Such recommendations appear often in her correspondence — for example, in letters 
52, 60, 68, 72, 74, 93. Regarding her Jesuit collaborators (Ignace-Francois Rolin, Antoine 
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she continued to receive mystical confirmation that encouraged her work as 
promotrice. To this point, she describes in a long letter, dated July 1688, to her 
superior, Marie-Francoise de Saumaise (1620—94), a vision she had on the feast 
of the Visitation (July 2).% In the vision appeared the heart of Jesus, with the 
Virgin Mary to one side, Claude and co-founder of the Visitation Order Fran- 
cois de Sales (1567-1622) to the other, and the Visitation sisters, each with her 
respective angel, each of whom carried a heart in hand. The Virgin proceeded 
to exhort first the sisters and then Claude regarding the value of the heart of 
her son Jesus as determining their responsibility to promote devotion to it. Ad- 
dressing Claude, she said: 


For you, faithful servant of my divine Son, you have a great part in this 
precious treasure; for if it is given to the Daughters of the Visitation to 
know and to distribute it to others, it is reserved to the Fathers of your 
Society to make seen and known the usefulness and the value of it, such 
that one profit from it, in receiving it with the respect and the recognition 
due to such a great benefit. And in the measure that they will please him 
in this way, this divine Heart, source of benedictions and of graces, will 
shower them so abundantly on the functions of their ministry, that they 
will produce fruits beyond their works and their hopes, and even for the 
health and the perfection of each one of them in particular.?" 


With Claude dead already six years, the message of this vision seems quite 
clear: Claude is with God, and his Jesuit confréres are to carry on his work of 
spreading the devotion, if for no other reason than that they themselves stand 
to profit from doing so. 

Although the Jesuits individually and collectively continued Claude's efforts 
to promote the devotion, formal acceptance of this mission by the Jesuit order 
would not come for nearly two hundred years. This finally happened in 1883 
when the twenty-third general congregation decreed, "It is to be clearly stated 
that the Society of Jesus, in the most willing and grateful spirit, accepts and un- 
dertakes that most pleasant office, committed to it by Our Lord Jesus Christ, of 


Gette, Jean Croiset et al.), see Édouard Glotin, "Sainte Marguerite-Marie et les Jésuites,” in 
Darricau and Peyrous, Sainte Marguerite-Marie, 323-339. 

96 “Letter 89,” in VOS 2:303-307. 

97 Ibid. VOS 2:305-306. For an affirmation of these sentiments, see "Letter C, in VOS 
2:337-338, dated June 1689, also addressed to Marguerite-Marie's superior, Marie- 
Francoise de Saumaise. 
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cultivating, fostering, and promoting the devotion to his Most Sacred Heart."98 
The twenty-sixth general congregation (1915) restated this declaration and, in 
conjunction with this restatement, commended all Jesuits to foster the work 
of the Apostleship of Prayer.** The Apostleship, a sort of international prayer 
association, began at the initiative of French Jesuit François-Xavier Gautrelet 
(1807-86) during his time as spiritual father to the scholastics at Vals-près-le- 
Puy in southwestern France.!% In an exhortation he delivered to the scholas- 
tics on the feast of St. Francis Xavier in 1844, Gautrelet encouraged the young 
men, distracted by their desire to contribute to the international missions, to 
unite themselves to the missionary cause by making of their studies a prayer- 
offering to God.!?! He presented the theological principles and practices of 
this prayer league, along with material promoting devotion and personal 
consecration to the Sacred Heart, in a modest volume that gave its name to the 
movement.!? Upon leaving Vals in 1855, Gautrelet invited one of the former 
scholastics, Henri Ramiére (1821-84), just arriving in Vals as professor of theol- 
ogy, to take charge of the apostolate by reworking Gautrelet's book: Ramiére 
did so, and the movement quickly found international success.108 

The twenty-seventh general congregation of the Jesuits (1923) affirmed the 
decrees of the preceding congregations; so did both the twenty-eighth general 
congregation (1938), referencing the Sacred Heart-themed encyclical Caritate 
Christi compulsi (1932), and the thirtieth general congregation (1957), citing 
Haurietis aquas (1956).!°* But by far the most comprehensive discussion in 
the congregational decrees of devotion to the Sacred Heart appears in decree 


98 See 23/46, in For Matters of Greater Moment: The First Thirty Jesuit General Congrega- 
tions; A Brief History and a Translation of the Decrees, ed. John W. Padberg, s.J., Martin D. 
O'Keefe, s.J., and John L. McCarthy, s.J. (St. Louis, MO: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1994), 
477. Hereafter, citations of this volume appear in as FMGM followed by page number. 
References here and below to the decrees in this volume follow the form at FMGM 753. 

99 26/21 (FMGM 512). 

100 Joseph Burnichon, Vie du père François-Xavier Gautrelet de la Compagnie de Jésus, 1807- 
1886 (Paris: Retaux-Bray, 1889), 55-77. 

101 Charles Parra et al., Le Père Henri Ramière de la Compagnie de Jésus (Toulouse: Apostolat 
de la Prière, 1934), 67-69; Peter-Hans Kolvenbach, s.J., A Most Pleasant Mission (Munus 
Suavissimum): Paray-le-Monial, July 2, 1988 (Rome: General Office of the Apostleship of 
Prayer, 1988), 38n*. 

102 François-Xavier Gautrelet, L'Apostolat de la Prière A.M.D.G. (Lyons: Perisse frères, 1846), 
126-130. 

103 Parra et al., Le Père Henri Ramière, 69-72; Henri Ramière, L'Apostolat de la prière: Sainte 
ligue des cœurs chrétiens unis au cœur de Jésus pour obtenir le triomphe de l'église et le salut 
des âmes (Lyons: Perisse frères, 1861). 

104 CD/223 (FMGM 572), CD/286 (FMGM 584), 28/20 (FMGM 601), 30/32 (FMGM 664-665). 
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fifteen of the thirty-first general congregation (1965-66).! The decree begins 
by referencing the human love of Christ as noted in the Vatican 11 document 
Lumen gentium, which Paul vi (r1963-78) had promulgated during the congre- 
gation (December 7, 1965).!% Recalling the decrees of previous congregations 
and the wishes of the then-current pope, the decree then urges the members of 
the Society to practice devotion to the Sacred Heart.! In the final paragraphs, 
however, the decree recognizes that the devotion has lost some of its appeal: 


It is no secret, however, that devotion to the Sacred Heart, at least in some 
places, is today less appealing to Jesuits and to the faithful in general. The 
reason for this is perhaps to be found in outmoded devotional practices. 
Therefore our theologians, men experienced in spirituality and pastoral 
theology, and promoters of the apostolate of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
are urgently asked to search out ways of presenting this devotion that 
are better suited to various regions and persons. For, while preserving the 
essential nature of the devotion, it would seem imperative to set aside un- 
necessary accretions and adapt it to contemporary needs, making it more 
intelligible to the men of our time and more attuned to their sensibilities. 

The general congregation also recommends that Father General en- 
courage these studies. He will then be in a position to assist the whole 
Society to a better renewal of its religious and apostolic spirit.108 


Certainly, Pedro Arrupe (1907-91), elected superior general of the Jesuits at 
the thirty-first general congregation, and his successors have responded to this 
recommendation.!° On this point, the thirty-second general congregation 
(1974-75) affirmed the sentiments of the thirty-first, counseling in the spirit of 


105 See 31/15.238-242, in Jesuit Life and Mission Today: The Decrees of the 31st-35th General 
Congregations of the Society of Jesus, ed. John W. Padberg, s.J. (St. Louis, MO: Institute of 
Jesuit Sources, 2009), 106-107. Hereafter, citations of this volume appear as/LMT followed 
by page number. References here and below to the decrees in this volume follow the form 
at FMGM 753, with the addition of a period followed by the consecutive marginal number. 

106  31/15.238 (JLMT 106). 

107 31/15.239-240 (JLMT 106-107). 

108 31/15.241-242 (JLMT 107). For an analysis of the issues outlined in these passages, see 
"Symbols, Devotions and Jesuits,” Studies in the Spirituality of Jesuits 20, no. 3 (1988): 1-56. 

109 See, for instance, Pedro Arrupe, En Él sólo la esperanza: Selección de textos sobre el Corazón 
de Cristo (Rome: General Secretariat of the Apostleship of Prayer, 1982); Kolvenbach, Most 
Pleasant Mission. 
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that congregation that “account should be taken of the differences which exist 
in various parts of the world.”110 

Although the subsequent general congregations have not addressed explic- 
itly devotion to the Sacred Heart, Adolfo Nicolás (1936-), the Jesuit superior 
general at the time of this writing (2015), has reaffirmed the Society's commit- 
ment to the Apostleship of Prayer and, in conjunction with the Holy See, has 
initiated a process of renewal.!! In announcing the publication of the docu- 
ment entitled “A Pathway with Jesus in Apostolic Readiness," which explains 
the proposal, Nicolás writes: 


I am aware that recreating the Apostleship of Prayer will be a long pro- 
cess, which will inevitably require personal conversion on the part of all 
of us involved in it. Its great strength is that it makes an effort to provide a 
simple, effective, and fresh way for people to offer the whole of their lives 
to the Lord from a missionary and apostolic perspective. I urge the whole 
Society to embrace this proposal with enthusiasm and to implement it 
with dedication. Its aim is to create a global network of prayer for the 
needs of the Church and the world. It is a simple and practical method 
for "thinking with the Church" by means of prayer for the deep longings 
of the world with all its joys and sorrows. It makes prayer a true service 
and an aid to those who are striving daily to meet the world's challenges 
[...] the success of this re-creation of the devotion will depend on the 
efforts of dedicated, enthusiastic persons who can speak a new language 
which will touch the hearts of people and help them unite with the heart 
of the Lord." 


Note here that, although the letter does not mention specifically the theme 
of reparation essential to the message of Paray-le-Monial, Nicolas does ref- 
erence that union with Christ which implicated Claude directly in the life 
and vocation of Marguerite-Marie.!? And so, just as their canonizations — 
Marguerite-Marie in 1920 and Claude in 1992 — indicate popular esteem for 
them through the twentieth century, so do the official decrees and general 


110 32/1.244 (JLMT 350). 

111 Adolfo Nicolás, s.J., to the Whole Society, “On Re-creating the Apostleship of Prayer" 
General Curia of the Society of Jesus, Rome, January 3, 2015, http://www.apmej.net/en/ 
ap/basic-ap-documents. 

112 Ibid. 1-2. 

113 A82. 
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communications of the Society express ongoing commitment among Jesuits 
to their shared mission. 


Appendix 


[From the Beginning of the Annual Retreat of 1677] 

I find myself at present in a disposition completely opposed to that in which I was two 
years ago. Fear occupied me entirely, and I felt in no way carried to actions of zeal, 
because of the apprehension in which I was of not being able to save myself from the 
traps of active life, in which I saw that my vocation was going to engage me. Today, this 
fear has dissipated, and all that is in me carries me to work for the salvation and for 
the sanctification of souls. It seems to me that I do not love life but for that, and that I 
do not love sanctification but in view that it is an admirable means of winning many 
hearts to Jesus Christ. 

It seems to me that I am in this disposition because I no longer feel such passion 
for vainglory. It is a miracle that God alone could bring about in me. Brilliant engage- 
ments no longer affect me as they did in the past. It seems to me that I no longer seek 
but souls, and that those of the little places and even of the villages are as dear to me as 
the others. Moreover, far from it, by the mercy of God, that the praises and the esteem 
of men affect me as much as they did in the past, although I still be only too sensitive 
to them. But I was beforehand so very bothered by this temptation that it took from me 
every kind of courage, and made me almost lose hope of being able to bring about my 
salvation in considering that of others. In such a way that if I had been free [of religious 
vows], I do not doubt that I would have passed my days in solitude.!4 


[On the Seventh Day of the Annual Retreat of 1677] 
I noticed today[,] [which is the] seventh day, that although God has done me many 
graces in this retreat, however, this has almost not been in my prayers. On the contrary, 
Ihave had there much more trouble than ordinarily. I don't know if that wouldn't come 
from that I wanted to subject myself to the ordinary points, to which I feel scarcely 
an attraction.!5 I would have passed, it seems to me, several hours without exhaust- 
ing myself, and without tiring myself out, to consider God around me and in me, 


114 Claude La Colombière, "Retraite spirituelle du Reverend Pére la Colombiére, faite à Lon- 
dres, l'an 1677,” in Retraitte spirituelle du R.P. Claude La Colombiere de la Compagnie de 
Jesus (Lyon: Anisson et Posuel, 1694), 224-226. My captions, translation, and notes. 

115 The expression “ordinary points” refers to ideas and scenarios that the Spiritual Exercises 
of Ignatius of Loyola propose for the retreatant's meditation, and that a Jesuit ordinarily 
would have followed during the annual retreat. 
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supporting me and helping me, to praise him for his mercies, to keep myself in feelings 
of confidence, in desires of being his without reserve, and of destroying in me all that is 
of me, in desires of glorifying him and of having him glorified by others, in view of my 
powerlessness and of the great need that I have of being aided from on high, in delights 
for all that God can desire, whether in my regard, whether in the regard of persons with 
whom I have some connection. And nevertheless when I wanted to consider a mystery, 
I was first tired and I had a headache from it, such that I can say that I have never had 
less devotion than at prayer.!6 I believed that I would not do badly to continue in the 
future as I did beforehand, to continue to unite myself to God present by faith, and 
then by acts of the other virtues, to which I would feel the more inclined. This manner 
is not subject to illusion, it seems to me, because nothing is more true than that God 
is in us, and that we are in him, and that this presence be a great motive of respect, of 
confidence, of love, of joy, of fervor, above all the imagination having no part in the 
care that we take to represent this truth to ourselves, and for that to make use only of 
the lights of faith.!? 


[From the Close of the Annual Retreat of 1677] 
I find myself miserable on one point that I can say: my imagination is crazy and wild. 
All the passions toss around my heart, and not many days pass that, one after the other, 
they not excite there all their most disturbed movements. Sometimes these are real ob- 
jects that move them, and sometimes imaginary objects; it is true that, by the mercy of 
God, I suffer all that without contributing much to it, and without consenting to it; but 
at every moment I catch these crazy passions that trouble this poor heart, this self-love 
flees from corner to corner, and it always has some retreat. I have great pity for myself, 
but I do not get angry about it, I do not get impatient, what would I do at that? I ask 
God that he make known to me what I ought to do for his service, and to purify myself, 
but Iam resolved to wait with gentleness that it please him to bring about this marvel, 
for I am quite convinced that this does not belong but to him alone: Quis potest facere 
mundum de immundo conceptum semine, nisi tu qui solus es?! Provided that I can go 


116 The term “mystery” here refers primarily to a scene from the life of Christ — for example, 
his birth or crucifixion — of which the Exercises instruct the retreatant prayerfully to imag- 
ine themselves a part. 

117 La Colombière, “Retraite du Reverend Pére la Colombiére," 237-240. The final remarks 
presuppose a distinction between the imagination, by which one meditates on the mys- 
teries of the life of Christ, and the intellect, illuminated by faith, by which one contem- 
plates the truth of God's presence in the soul. La Colombiére's expression of difficulty 
in attempting discursive or imaginative prayer suggests a movement toward mystical 
contemplation. 

118 "Who can make him clean that is conceived of unclean seed? Is it not thou who only art?" 
(Job 14:4). From the Douay-Rheims American Edition (1899), public domain. 
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with God with a great simplicity and a great confidence, I am too happy, my God: make 
that I always have this thought in mind." 
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CHAPTER 8 


Jean-Pierre de Caussade and the 
Caussadian Corpus 


Wendy M. Wright 


The name Jean-Pierre de Caussade (1675-1751) is indelibly etched in the 
contemporary Christian imagination as the author of the popular devotion- 
al manual best known in the English-speaking world as Abandonment to Di- 
vine Providence or, alternatively, The Sacrament of the Present Moment (1861). 
Although the Jesuit's authorship of said work has been vigorously disputed in 
scholarly circles, it is clear both that this work and Caussade's own thought 
— by accounts more clearly discernable in another contested work that bears 
his name, A Treatise on Prayer of the Heart (1741), and a collection of extant let- 
ters — can be identified as significant examples of the religious, social, and po- 
litical milieu of early eighteenth-century France. During this period, quarrels 
about “pure love,” mystically oriented prayer, and self-abandonment shaped 
the contours of Catholic spirituality. 

While this chapter will discuss the scholarly debates about the authorship of 
both Abandonment and Prayer of the Heart, | believe it will be more fruitful, us- 
ing some of the insights from the New Philology, to speak of a "Caussadian cor- 
pus,” or a set of cognate writings that may be from the actual pen of Caussade, 
be his work heavily redacted, or actually be the work of others that have come 
down to the present day bearing his name. What holds these texts together is 
their kinship with each other. This approach acknowledges the complex and 
often unstable process of literary creation and allows insight into the historical 
context in which Caussade wrote and taught about mystical prayer! 


1 The phrase “Caussadian corpus” is my own. New Philology is an informal guild within me- 
dieval philological research that abandons the principle of one single correct text edition 
in favor of acknowledging the complex and unstable processes of literary production that 
may involve any number of contributors. New Philology focuses on shifts and alterations 
in diversity within text families, one text not being prioritized over others but respected in 
kinship with other texts. The term was coined by philologist Stephen Nichols in a special 
issue of Speculum in 1990. I am extending this perspective to the texts that bear Jean-Pierre 
de Caussade's name as it seems more useful to consider a Caussadian corpus in the midst of 
which Caussade's own insights, which are clearly kin, can be considered a part. A useful essay 
on this is Elisabeth Hense, "New Philology as Helpful for Spirituality Research," Spiritus: A 
Journal of Christian Spirituality 15, no. 2 (Fall 2015): 172-190. 
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Life 


Little is known about the early years of Jean Pierre Thomas Caussade's life.? 
Born near Toulouse in March 1675, he studied humanities at the University of 
Cahors, entered the Jesuit novitiate in Toulouse at the age of eighteen, and 
for several years taught grammar, metaphysics, humanities, and rhetoric in the 
order's schools at Auch, Aurillac, Rodez, and Saint-Flour. Records from this ear- 
ly period report that his superiors considered him somewhat “lacking in good 
sense” Nevertheless, he advanced to the study of theology (being deemed 
by those evaluating him to be intellectually capable but not distinguished) 
and in 1705 was ordained to the priesthood. The young Jesuit completed his 
tertianship at Toulouse and continued teaching grammar, logic, and physics 
at various posts (Aurillac, Perpignan, and Toulouse), finally completing his 
doctorate in theology in 1715. Academic assignments continued for the next 
five years as he alternately held the position of prefect of studies at Rodez, 
Montauban, and Auch. 

In the following years, Caussade seems to have moved about frequently, pri- 
marily in assignments outside his province. A good deal of the time he was en- 
gaged in preaching missions in Lorraine. For two separate periods (1729?-30 
and 1733-39) he served as the confessor and spiritual guide for the Visitation 
of Holy Mary monastery in Nancy. It is from this period and association that 
we have the most information about him: the Sisters of the Visitation at Nancy 
seemed to have esteemed him and made copies and compilations of his letters 
and various writings. In 1740, he was posted back to Toulouse. His last years 
were spent as rector of the Jesuit communities at Perpignan and Albi, and fi- 
nally as spiritual director at the motherhouse in Toulouse, where he died in 


1751. 


Authorship and Textual Evidence 


Caussade's name has long been associated with the widely circulated treatise 
on surrender of the will generally known in English as Abandonment to Divine 
Providence or The Sacrament of the Present Moment. This attribution has been 


2 The hyphen and the de were not used in Caussade's name until late in his life. 

3 For a detailed discussion of Caussade's life, see Jacques Gagey, Labandon à la providence 
divine d'une dame de Lorraine au XVIIIe siècle: Suivi des Lettres spirituelles de Jean-Pierre de 
Caussade à cette dame, édition critique établie par Jacques Gagey (Grenoble: Éditions Jéróme 
Millon, 2001). 
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reassessed and discredited by a series of scholars, as has the authorship of sev- 
eral other texts long thought to have been his own or at least redacted versions 
of his writings. There are no extant autograph copies of either this work or a 
treatise known in English translation as Prayer of the Heart. What can be said 
with some confidence is that thirty-two letters are directly from his pen. 


Abandonment to Divine Providence 

This was not the title originally affixed to the work that has made Caussade's 
name familiar to readers into the twenty-first century. The original title was 
Le traité ou l'on découvre la vraie science de la perfection du salut (The trea- 
tise in which one finds the true doctrine of the perfection of salvation). This 
work first came to light in the form of a manuscript copy attached to an in- 
troduction by Mère Marie-Anne-Thérèse de Rosen, V.H.M. (dates unknown), 
who claimed that the text was composed of Caussade's letters to the Nancy 
Visitation community. After complicated travels through various archives, it 
was first published in 1861 under the title Abandon a la providence divine by 
Henri Ramière, s.J. (1821-81), director of the Society of Jesus's Apostolate of 
Prayer.^ He attributed the work to Caussade, presumably on the authority of 
the archivist of the Nancy Visitation who believed that the manuscript was a 
compilation of letters written to a Mére de Rottemberg (dates unknown) who 
was at the Visitation during Caussade's tenure.5 Caution about the charge of 
quietism caused Ramiére to edit the manuscript liberally to erase any ideas 
that could be considered controversial. The title went through nine more edi- 
tions during the nineteenth century, each slightly different because of the later 
addition of various letters ascribed to Caussade, many of them coming from 
copies archived at the Visitation in Nancy. Ramiére's edition of the treatise 
with Caussade's name attached has been edited and translated into English 
under several different titles including Abandonment to Divine Providence and 
The Joy of Full Surrender.S 


4 Jean-Pierre de Caussade, Labandon a la providence divine, ouvrage présenté par le Père Henri 
Ramiére (Paris: Lecoffre, 1861). In 1867, Ramiére published this again in two volumes with the 
addition of letters. 

5 ASoeurFervel seems to have had a correspondence with Ramiére on this subject. See Gagey, 
Labandon à la providence divine d'une dame de Lorraine au XVIIIe siècle. 

6 Examples of this include Jean-Pierre de Caussade, Abandonment to Divine Providence, trans. 
John Beevers (Garden City, Nv: Doubleday Image Books, 1975); Jean-Pierre de Caussade, 
Abandonment to Divine Providence, ed. J. Ramière, S.J., trans. EJ. Strickland (San Francisco: 
Ignatius Press, 2011); and Jean-Pierre de Caussade, The Joy of Full Surrender, ed. Hal M. Helms 
and Robert Edmonson (Brewster, MA: Paraclete Press, 2008). 
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In 1966, French scholar Michel Olphe-Galliard published an unexpurgated 
text bearing the title Abandon a la providence divine.” The consensus at this 
time was that notes from the Jesuit's letters to and conferences for the Nancy 
Visitation, perhaps annotated by the sisters, were the basis of this text. Olphe- 
Galliard remained for decades the scholar most associated with Caussadian 
research.? He eventually came to believe that only Chapter 1 of Abandon was 
from the reputed author's pen and the remainder was possibly the work of the 
controversial spiritual author Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la Motte-Guyon (1648— 
1717), known as Madame Guyon. English translator Kitty Muggeridge rendered 
the 1966 Olphe-Galliard edition into English in 1981 with the title Sacrament 
of the Present Moment. The work in this form has also frequently been repub- 
lished for English readers under Caussade's name.? 

In the late twentieth century, French scholar Jacques Gagey set out to recon- 
sider the provenance of The Treatise in Which One Finds the True Doctrine of the 
Perfection of Salvation and came to the conclusion that the work was from the 
pen of an unidentified eighteenth-century laywoman from Lorraine who cor- 
responded with Caussade and could be considered a familiar of the spiritual 
circle that formed around the Nancy Visitation.!? Most recently, a critical edi- 
tion by Dominique Salin, s.J., published by Desclée de Brower in its Collection 
Christus and evaluating the work of these previous scholars, has affirmed that 
Caussade did not author the work. Salin views Ramiére and Olphe-Galliard 
as propagating the doubtful view of Caussade as a prolific and well-respected 
spiritual writer. He also questions Gagey's attribution of the text's authorship 
to a woman from Lorraine, although he accepts Gagey's evaluation of which 
letters can be said to be from the pen of the Jesuit. At the same time, Salin inter- 
prets the document as representative of its era: a spirituality for adverse times 
in a France giving way to a surge of “irreligion” and on the cusp of revolution.” 


7 Jean Pierre de Caussade, L'abandon à la providence divine, ed. Michel Olphe-Galliard 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1966). 

8 See, for example, Michel Olphe-Galliard, La théologie mystique en France au XVIII siécle: 
Le Pére de Caussade (Paris: Beauchesne Éditeur, 1984). 

9 Jean-Pierre de Caussade, The Sacrament of the Present Moment, trans. Kitty Muggeridge 
and introduced by Richard Foster (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1982). The Muggeridge 
translation was originally done for William Collins & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, in 1981. That 
company merged with Harper & Row in 1989. 

10  Gagey, L'abandon à la providence divine d'une dame de Lorraine au XVIIIe siècle. 

11  L'abandon a la providence divine: Autrefois attribute à Jean Pierre de Caussade, nouvelle 
édition établie et présentée par Dominique Salin, s.J. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 2005). 
Despite the authorship question, Salin chooses to view the treatise as an important and 
representative artifact of its era. 
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A Treatise on Prayer of the Heart 

This second treatise, which also bears Caussade's name, perhaps more com- 
fortably than Abandonment, has an equally complex manuscript history. In 
translation, its earlier title, ostensibly given by Caussade himself, reads Spiri- 
tual Dialogues on Different Kinds of Prayer, Based on a Methodical and Rational 
Analysis of the Thought and Doctrine of M. Bossuet, Bishop of Mieux. This man- 
uscript, thought to have already undergone significant revision by Caussade 
himself, was submitted in 1737 to censors in Rome and guardedly approved.!? 

In order to have the treatise published, the Jesuit theologian Paul-Gabriel 
Antoine (1678-1743) was asked to revise the manuscript once again and claim 
authorship. In 1741, it was published under Antoine's name as Instructions spi- 
rituelles en forme de dialogues sur les divers états d'oraison suivant la doctrine 
de M. Bossuet, évéque de Meaux (Spiritual instructions on the various states 
of prayer according to the doctrine of Bossuet, bishop of Mieux), although 
contemporary sources suggest Caussade as author. The first part of the final 
product was quite different from the 1737 draft, while the second part is closer 
to what Caussade had submitted, reflecting clarifications to avoid the taint of 
quietism. In 1931, Henri Bremond presented this latter version under the title 
Bossuet maître d'oraison (Bossuet, master of prayer).!? 

Olphe-Galliard published an edition of Prayer of the Heart in 1982 working 
from a manuscript copy at the Bibliothèque des Fontaines.'^ Another variant 
manuscript was uncovered around the same time in the Bibliothéque Publique 
in Nancy that appears to be copied from the same common source, thus au- 
thenticating the work.!5 Basing his study on these sources, in 1998 Jesuit Robert 
M. McKeon produced a carefully edited and annotated English translation of 
this work titled A Treatise on Prayer from the Heart that he contends gives the 
reader access to the authentic Caussade.!6 


12 Concerns about the potential charge of quietism, as well as the use of Bishop Jacques- 
Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704) as an authority on prayer, clouded the approval (the censors 
did not find the bishop sufficiently credible as a teacher of prayer). 

13  Gagey in his 2001 publication has the most detailed description of the complex textual 
history of this work. Cf. also Bossuet maítre doraison, présenté par Henri Bremond (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay, 1931). 

14 Jean-Pierre de Caussade, Traité sur l'oraison du coeur: Instruction spirituelles, texte établie 
par Michel Olphe-Galliard, s.j. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1979). 

15 This was published as "Textes inédits du Père de Caussade publiés par Jacques Le Brun." 

16 Jean-Pierre de Caussade, s.J., A Treatise on Prayer from the Heart: A Christian Mystical 
Tradition Recovered for All, trans. Robert M. McKeon (St. Louis, MO: Institute of Jesuit 
Sources, 1998). 
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Letters 

Selections of letters, assumed at various times to have come from the pen of 
Caussade, have been affixed to some of the different editions of the treatises 
mentioned above. In his 1867 edition, Ramiére collected together the extant at- 
tributed missives, and after consulting the yearly circulars that passed between 
the Visitation houses that seemed to mention visits and quote Caussade's let- 
ters, came up with 149 letters." In 1962 and 1964, Olphe-Galliard published 
Caussade's Lettres spirituelles based on manuscripts found in the archives of 
the Visitation at Nancy.? Many of these attributions have since been ques- 
tioned. Perhaps most definitively, one can find a critically annotated 2001 edi- 
tion of thirty-two missives in Gagey's presentation of L'abandon à la providence 
divine. Gagey considers them to be written by Caussade to the same anony- 
mous woman from Lorraine to whom he attributes the authorship of the trea- 
tise on abandonment and contends that this woman showed the letters to 
the sisters at Nancy, allowing them to be copied for the community’s spiritual 
edification.I? 


Background 


The context in which Caussade worked and within which the Caussadian 
corpus was created is clear from the titles and complex histories of the two 
treatises that bear his name. A non-discursive contemplative type of prayer 
accompanied by the interior discipline of surrendering the human will to fa- 
cilitate union with the divine will were both ardently promoted and vigorously 
contested in this period. 


French Spiritual Renewal 
The teaching of and contestation about interior mystically inflected prayer 
has a distinctive history within the French Catholic tradition, beginning in the 
early modern period. Emerging in the wake of the European Reformations and 


17 The Visitation circulars are privately published as L'année sainte des religieuses de la Visi- 
tation de Sainte Marie. 

18  Inzou,a photocopy of the letters was on file at the Bibliothèque des Fontaines in Chantilly. 
Cf. Jean-Pierre de Caussade, Lettres spirituelles 1, texte établie par Michel Olphe-Galliard, 
S.J. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1962) and Jean-Pierre de Caussade, Lettres spirituelles 11, 
texte établie par Michel Olphe-Galliard, s.J. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1964). 

19 See also Jacques Gagey, “Le Dévot Découronné, Recherches de science religieuse 84, no. 3 
(1996): 312-324. 
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the vicious French Wars of Religion (1562-98), a vital spiritual renewal took 
root in Catholic France. New writings about prayer, new religious communi- 
ties, and figures promoting a revitalized Catholicism emerged. At the forefront 
of this renewal were several distinct, if related, spiritual schools founded by 
luminaries of the era. 

The “abstract school” of mysticism, associated most with Capuchin friar 
Benóit de Canfield (15621611), emphasized the unmediated union of God and 
the soul brought about by annihilation of the will. Canfield's Rule of Perfec- 
tion was widely circulated in the early part of the century and he was held in 
high esteem.?? The highly influential French or Bérullian school, named for 
its founder Pierre de Bérulle (1575-1629), insisted on self-abasement and self- 
annihilation in order to “adhere” to the interior ontological states inaugurated 
by Jesus at the time of the incarnation. The spiritual theology of the French 
school was widely disseminated by the reformed priestly communities estab- 
lished under the aegis of this tradition’s adherents: Bérulle founded the French 
Oratory dedicated to the formation of diocesan clergy, and Jean-Jacques Olier 
(1608-53) founded the Sulpician order which established seminary education 
fora revitalized priesthood. These institutions promoted the spiritual approach 
of the French school throughout Caussade’s lifetime and beyond. A markedly 
guarded sense of human capacity for divine encounter linked to a majestic 
sense of the church's sacramental system as mediating that encounter char- 
acterized the tradition. Chief among the mystical states named by Bérulle was 
adoration, made possible by and in imitation of Christ, the “Perfect Adorer” 
of God the Father. This high interior mystical state was dependent on radical 
self-annihilation. Olier’s thought was in the same vein but stressed even more 
vividly the struggle against and necessity for self-abnegation.?! 

The Salesian tradition stemming from François de Sales (1567-1622) and 
Jeanne de Chantal (1572-1641), and carried by the Visitation of Holy Mary, the 
women's congregation they founded, was likewise highly influential in the 
early modern era. The Salesian influence continued up through and beyond 
Caussade's lifetime.?? As for de Sales, he had been swiftly raised to the altar by 
Pope Alexander vii (1.1655-67) in 1665. His most popular work, the Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life, first published in 1610, had appeared in forty-five new 


20  Benóit de Canfield, Règle de perfection, ed. Jean Orcibal (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1982). 

21 For an overview of the French school, see Bérulle and the French School: Selected Writings, 
ed. William M. Thompson (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1989). 

22 Cf. Wendy M. Wright, Heart Speaks to Heart: The Salesian Tradition (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Press, 2004), especially noff. 
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editions by the time of Caussade's birth.?? Beyond the Introduction, which was 
intended for a devout lay readership, de Sales also penned the more extensive 
Treatise on the Love of God, a magisterial presentation of the growth, decay, and 
flourishing of divine love in the human experience. Although Bérulle and de 
Sales were both products of Jesuit education, the latter's approach to the hu- 
man person was more in continuity with the Christian humanism intrinsic to 
Ignatian spirituality and pedagogy.?* De Sales, as bishop of Geneva (1602-22) 
anda reputed spiritual director, preacher, and author, emphasized the very real 
capacity of the person to cooperate with divine grace in spiritual development. 
His approach to prayer (both discursive and non-discursive) as an aspect of a 
deepening love of God was paired with a belief that divine and human loves 
were intimately entwined. At the same time, he stressed that as one grew in 
love, a deepening indifference to secondary concerns was essential. De Sales 
also emphasized the centrality of the alignment of the human and divine wills 
through the practice of what has been termed "living between the two wills of 
God."?5 The surrender of the will, although somewhat differently nuanced, was 
also a central theme in the Caussadian corpus. 

In addition, the Visitation of Holy Mary, the women's congregation de 
Sales had founded in 1610 with Jeanne de Chantal as first superior, had spread 
throughout France and its surrounding regions. By the time of Caussade's 
death in 1751, over 170 houses of the Visitation, now a formal religious order, 
were in existence.296 Jeanne herself was beatified in 1751. The order exerted 


23 Viviane Mellinghoff-Bourgerie, “Four Centuries of Editions of the Introduction to the 
Devout Life: Bibliographic Lessons,” in Encountering the Familiar Anew: Francis de Sales's 
Introduction to the Devout Life at 400 Years, ed. Joseph F. Chorpenning, 0.s.F.s. (Rome: 
International Commission for Salesian Studies, 2012), 1-22. The author points out that the 
publication and dissemination of the Introduction in France declined during the French 
Enlightenment. It still enjoyed popularity in other parts of Europe. 

24 Wendy M. Wright, “The Salesian and Bérullian Traditions,” in Alive for God in Christ: Pro- 
ceedings of the 1995 Conference on the Contemporary Significance of the French School of 
Spirituality (Buffalo, NY: St. John Eudes Center, 1995). 

25 On this, see Joseph F. Power, “Entre l'une et l'autre volonté divine,’ in L'unidivers salési- 
enne: Saint François de Sales hier et aujourd'hui; Actes du Colloque International de Metz, 
17-19 septembre 1992, ed. Helen Bordes and Jacques H. Hennequin (Paris: Université de 
Metz, 1994), 265-276. This teaching is summarized in Wright, Heart Speaks to Heart, 40— 
42, and in Francis de Sales and Jane de Chantal, Letters of Spiritual Direction, ed. Joseph 
F. Power and Wendy M. Wright, trans. Peronne-Marie Thibert (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 
1988), 40-43. 

26 Dominique Julia, “L'expansion de l'ordre de la Visitation,” in Visitation et Visitandines aux 
XVIIe et XVIIIe siècles: Études réunies et présentées par Bernard Dompnier et Dominique 
Julia (Saint-Étienne: Publications de l'Université de Saint Étienne, 2001), 115-174. 
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considerable influence in France and was closely tied to the Jesuits, who were 
their preferred confessors and spiritual guides.2” The typical prayer of the 
Visitation was a “method-less contemplation” known as simple remise en Dieu 
(simple entrustment to God).?8 Jeanne de Chantal's advice on prayer was wide- 
ly circulated: Caussade echoed it and quoted her often, as well as her friend 
and mentor de Sales. 

These early modern French spiritual movements had their roots in late me- 
dieval mystical traditions of “negative” prayer shaped by Pseudo-Dionysian 
language such as the Rhineland school associated with Meister Eckhart 
(c1260-c1328) and Johannes Tauler (c.1300-61). These and other teachings 
on apophatic prayer and union with God coming out of a variety of spiritual 
schools, including the Discalced Carmelites and especially its leading figure, 
Teresa of Ávila, were current in the early modern French world and continued 
to exert influence in Caussade's lifetime. Teresa of Ávila had been canonized 
in 1622, and her works had been translated and widely circulated as part of 
the spiritual renewal animating the reformation of the French church in the 
seventeenth century. Interestingly, the founders of these spiritual schools — 
Canfield, Bérulle, and de Sales — had in fact converged at the same time in 
the Parisian spiritual salon of Madame Acarie (1566-1618). Along with Bérulle, 
Barbe Acarie, a laywoman renowned for her mystical gifts, was responsible for 
importing the Spanish Teresan Carmel onto French soil. 

These abstract, French school, Salesian, and Carmelite traditions were not 
the only influences decipherable in the Caussadian corpus. Prayer from the 
Heart especially owes a debt to other Jesuit spiritual writers whose works were 
influential in France, including Louis Lallemant (1587-1635) and Jean-Joseph 
Surin (1600-65).2° These latter belonged to a tradition within the Society that 
promoted contemplative prayer, often in opposition to voices that minimized 


27 DeSales himself always chose Jesuit directors and recommended that Visitandines should 
do the same. Sisters of the Visitation would gain prominence late in the century because of 
the visions of Marguerite-Marie Alacoque (1647-90) of the monastery of Paray-le-Monial, 
which purported to convey an urgent message from Jesus that would initiate devotion 
to his Sacred Heart and eventually require Louis XIV to seek consecration to that heart. 
The work of authenticating and promoting Marguerite-Marie's visions emerged from 
the Jesuit order: Frs. Claude de la Colombière (1641-82), Jean Croiset (1656-1738), and 
Joseph-Frangois de Gallifet (1663-1749) were chief among these. On this, see Raymond 
Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart: An Epic Tale for Modern Times (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2000). 

28 On Jeanne de Chantal and the Visitation, see Visitation et Vistandines aux XVII et XVIII 
siécles. 

29 See the chapters on Lallemant and Surin in the present volume. 
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such practice and promoted prayer forms perceived to be more suited to the 
Ignatian apostolic spirit.?? Moreover, the Jesuit humanist educational system — 
the Ratio studiorum — prepared its graduates to be fluent in patristic and medi- 
eval classics: insights from the fathers of the church are evident in all writing 
of this period. 

Recent scholarship has uncovered another seventeenth-century text that 
the editor purports to be an example of a “Catholic Hesychasm” taught in 
French spiritual circles. This gives additional evidence not only of the con- 
temporary influence of the Greek fathers of the church but also of the wide- 
spread interest in a heart-centered and contemplatively inflected prayer, 
such as Caussade taught. The manual, entitled Loratoire du coeur (Oratory of 
the heart) and written by Breton priest Maurice Le Gall de Kerdu (1633-94), 
is an ascetical-mystical work that leads a practitioner through a process of 
purification — characterized by purity of heart, simplicity of spirit, and right 
intention — into a passive interior union with the divine. Additionally, 
other early modern spiritual texts such as the Imitation of Christ by Dutch 
Augustinian Thomas à Kempis (1380-1471) and the popular Spiritual Combat 
of Italian Theatine Lorenzo Scupoli (1530-1610) were circulated broadly during 
the seventeenth-century spiritual revival and well into the following century, 
adding to the rich repertoire of spiritual sources. 

Together, these luminaries and this rich heritage laid down the warp and 
woof of a French spiritual tradition consisting of a variety of textures, threads, 
and colors but whose basic patterning was shaped by practices of contempla- 
tive mystically inflected prayer, a focus on conformity of the human and divine 
wills, and an emphasis on the determinative role of Divine Providence in hu- 
man affairs. 


Quietism and the Quarrel over Pure Love 
At the same time, when setting the stage for a discussion of the spiritual mi- 
lieu of late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France, it is more typical to 
move closer to the period in which Caussade lived, and to make reference to 
the quarrels about the movement known as quietism, about ideals of “pure 
love” and the names of Francois Fénelon (1651-1715) and Madame Jeanne 
Guyon (1648-1717). And rightly so, as the Caussadian treatises' circuitous road 
to publication reveals. The treatises and his own letters do not make explicit 
reference to either of these figures, but the fact that Caussade himself appar- 
ently redacted his own writing, and that Ramiére and others who edited the 


30 On Lallemant, see La vie et la doctrine spirituelle du Père Louis Lallemant de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, introduction et notes par Francois Courel, s.j. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959). 
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manuscript copies were at pains to expunge or clarify any formulations that 
could hint of quietist tendencies, makes the point. In addition, it is telling that 
the literary form of one of his treatises, Prayer from the Heart, is couched as 
a dialogue between an interlocutor and Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, Fénelon's 
chief opponent. 

The argument over whether the teachings of laywoman Jeanne Guyon and 
her supporter Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon (1651-1715), bishop 
of Cambrai, can be construed as quietism is well known. Briefly, in 1687, Pope 
Innocent XI (r1676-89) condemned some sixty-eight heretical propositions 
that characterized quietism. The presumed object of this condemnation was 
Spanish priest Miguel de Molinos (1628-96), whose teachings seemed to sug- 
gest that once a person reaches a permanent quietistic mystical state they no 
longer have to concern themselves with common Christian obligations or mo- 
rality because they have been divinized. They will be indifferent even to their 
own salvation as the self has been forgotten in a perpetual act of love of God. 
At stake was thought to be not only traditional morality but also the neces- 
sary role of the church institution and its sacramental system in mediating the 
divine. 

Madame Guyon rose to some prominence with her teachings (not system- 
atically developed) about a type of passive contemplative prayer that on the 
surface appeared to have a quietistic bent. She advocated a prayer that leads 
the practitioner away from self-love into a pure love of God through deeper 
and deeper submission to the divine will, which in turn results in indifference 
toward all created things. Her itinerant career often drew unfavorable atten- 
tion and she was alternately criticized, suspected, and supported. For a time, 
she was a favorite in the circle of Madame de Maintenon (1635-1719), Louis 
XIV's (1638-1715) second wife, but eventually lost favor, and on the evidence 
of her writings (A Short and Easy Method of Prayer and Spiritual Torrents) was 
brought to trial and imprisoned for a period.?! 

Her chief supporter during this time was Fénelon and her chief opponent 
Bishop Bossuet. The conflict over the teaching on pure love as bordering on 
quietism gradually shifted to the two ecclesiastics, Fénelon defending the 


31 An excellent analysis of Guyon and her writing is found in the introduction to Jeanne 
Guyon: Selected Writings, trans. Dianne Guenin-Lelle and Ronney Mourad (Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist Press, 2012). See also Bo Karen Lee, Sacrifice and Delight in the Mystical Theologies 
of Anna Maria van Schurman and Madame Jeanne Guyon (Notre Dame, IN: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 2014) and Marie-Florine Bruneau, Women Mystics Confront the Modern 
World: Marie of the Incarnation (1599-1672) and Madame Guyon (1648-1717) (Albany, NY: 
SUNY, 1998). 
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teaching as in continuity with the great traditional masters of prayer in his 
Explanations of the Maxims of the Saints on the Interior Life. The bishop of 
Cambrai contended that he was drawing on a deep tradition that had come 
to fruition in early modern France. His formulations reveal his dependence 
on de Sales for his ideas about pure love and holy indifference and on Olier 
and Bérulle for his emphasis on self-annihilation and the need to fight against 
self-glorification,?? Bossuet contending that Fénelon himself was in error and 
that utterly disinterested “pure love” was not possible in this life. A number of 
propositions in Fénelon's work were condemned and he was censured.33 


Traditions of Jesuit Contemplative Prayer 

As significant as it may have been, the quietist controversy over the possibility 
or character of pure love was merely one, if a very visible, round in the ongo- 
ing French theological disagreements about the dangers, or at least the rarity 
and thus the inappropriateness, of teaching apophatic and passive types of 
prayer over the promotion of discursive and imaginative prayer. The Jesuits 
too had been caught up in these ongoing disputes about prayer in previ- 
ous eras. Although Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises, the backbone of 
spiritual formation in the Society of Jesus, taught a type of scripturally based 
on lectio divina (divine reading) which allowed for interior movement into 
contemplation,% such resting in God in a non-discursive manner eventu- 
ally came under scrutiny within the Society. Well-respected Spanish Jesuit, 
Baltasar Álvarez (1533-80),35 noted as one of Teresa of Ávila's spiritual guides, 
had disseminated his teaching on recollected silence. This was eventually 
met with resistance from within the order to the extent that in 1578 he was 
ordered to cease teaching this type of prayer. The prohibition was extended 
to other members of the Society of Jesus. In 1599, a new superior general, 
Italian Jesuit Claudio Acquaviva (1543-1615, in office 1581-1615), lifted the ban 
and a new generation of Jesuits began to promote and develop Baltasar's 
teachings. 


32 On Fénelon and quietism, see Fénelon, Selected Writings, ed. and trans. Chad Helms 
(Mahwah, Nj: Paulist Press, 2006), 84-113. 

33 See also Peter Gorday, Francois Fénelon, a Biography: The Apostle of Pure Love (Brewster, 
MA: Paraclete Press, 2012). 

34 On this, see Terence O'Reilly, “Early Printed Books in Spain and the Exercicios of Ignatius 
Loyola,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies 89, no. 4 (2012): 635-664. O'Reilly contends that prayer 
in the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises was a particular form of traditional lectio that consisted 
of an intertwined rumination blending together the four “phases” of lectio (lectio, medita- 
tio, oratio, contemplation [reading, meditation, prayer, contemplation |). 

35 See the chapter on Álvarez in the present volume. 
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This legacy was evident in France as Jesuits such as Lallemant and his 
disciples, notably Surin, promoted a type of contemplative prayer that aimed 
toward purity of heart and mind in order to achieve inner quiet, become docile 
to, and respond to the promptings of the Holy Spirit in imitation of Christ.36 As 
befits his Jesuit identity, Lallemant taught discernment of spirits, the discovery 
of the will of God in all things recognizable in part through the movements 
of the heart, and urged that prayer ought not only lead to disinterested con- 
templation but also to apostolic action. Lallemant was especially engaged in 
the formation of spiritual directors, and these directors worked in the many 
schools established by the Society and influenced any number of public and 
ecclesial figures through these means.37 These ongoing conflicts over interior 
prayer shadow the Caussadian corpus,38 which echoes the theme of purity of 
heart so central to Lallemant, especially in Prayer from the Heart. 


The Wider Social and Political Context 

The religious, political, and social background for the quietist controversy and 
its aftermath was the ascendancy of King Louis XIV in 1643 and the consolida- 
tion of religious, political, and social power under the aegis of the monarchy: 
this included the purification of France and the French church of any traces of 
the Protestant Huguenot minority and their influence. The new reformed reli- 
gious orders were drawn into the service of this monarchical effort, the Jesuits 
and Visitandines among them. An example of this is seen in the foundation 
of these orders' houses in Paray-le-Monial in the late seventeenth century, a 
region from which a prosperous and influential Huguenot population had re- 
cently been expelled. 


36 Father Lallemant’s teachings on prayer were compiled and disseminated by Jesuits Jean 
Rigoleuc (1595-1658) and Vincent Huby (1625-93). For a critical treatment, see La vie et 
doctrine spirituelle du Pére Louis Lallemant. Also see English-language treatments, The 
Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant, ed. Alan G. McDougal (Westminster, MD: 
Newman Book Shop, 1946), and an English-language selection of writings from this pe- 
riod, For God's Greater Glory: Gems of Jesuit Spirituality from Louis Lallemant, Jean Pierre de 
Caussade and Claude de la Colombiére, ed. Jean-Pierre Lafouge (Bloomington, IN: World 
Wisdom, 2006). A very interesting chapter by Rob Faesen illuminates Surin's own per- 
spective on this generational quarrel among Society members. Rob Faesen, “A French 
Mystic's Perspective on the Crisis of Mysticism: Jean Joseph Surin (1600-1665),” in Mysti- 
cism in the French Tradition: Eruptions from France, ed. Louise Nelstrop and Bradley B. 
Onishi (Farnham: Ashgate, 2015), 149-168. 

37 McKeon in his treatment of Prayer from the Heart offers the Jesuit history that precedes 
Caussade. See Treatise on Prayer from the Heart, 14ff. 

38 McKeon affirms the influence of this controversy in the Society and the teaching of Lal- 
lemant and like authors on Caussade's writing. Ibid., 14. 
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At the same time, at its apogee, the ancien régime was being challenged 
by new philosophical currents that valued human reason over the claims of 
religious authority. The “de-Christianization” of France had begun as Enlight- 
enment ideas began to take hold.?? It is revealing to situate the Caussadian 
corpus in this context. A book by historian Charly Coleman, The Virtues of 
Abandon: An Anti-individualist History of the French Enlightenment (2014),*° 
takes a careful look at a set of cultural indicators in this era that have previ- 
ously been studied mainly from the perspective of the rise of the anti-religious 
and secularizing ideals of the French Enlightenment. It was during this time 
that the individual as an autonomous subject, the master and possessor of na- 
ture and self, was born. What emerges from Coleman's research is a complex 
social history in which the theme of being and having a self were both asserted 
and contested: a battle between proponents of self-ownership and advocates 
of self-abandon was waged. Economics, monarchical practices upending tra- 
ditional social status, literature, philosophy, theology, intellectual currents, ju- 
ridical theory, radical mysticism, and radical materialism: all are surveyed to 
describe a century in which the rise of an “acquisitive self" master of its own 
destiny, and the "culture of dispossession" fought for supremacy. Ultimately, 
the author affirms, the culture of self-ownership prevailed. But in terms of 
the promotion of a mystical prayer focused on self-abandonment, Coleman's 
work identifies the mysticism of abandonment, most famously expressed in 
the quietist controversy (the Caussadian corpus belongs here), as a vigorous 
response to a larger cultural shift in which selfhood, once perceived as subsist- 
ing in community and a divine milieu, was being redefined. 


Themes 


Whatever the actual authorship or complex editorial renderings of the trea- 
tises known as Abandonment to Divine Providence and Prayer from the Heart 
and the letters attributed to Caussade, these works together have a family re- 
semblance and can be understood thus as a “Caussadian corpus.” At the center 
is an emphasis on self-surrender, the alignment of the human and divine wills 
as exercised in ordinary circumstances, and the explicit or implied promotion 
of a heart-centered silent prayer that moves in the direction of pure love, that 
is, a divinely directed, stripped, and purified love. 


39 Ralph Gibson, A Social History of French Catholicism 1789-1914 (London: Routledge, 1989). 
40 Charly Coleman, The Virtues of Abandon: An Anti-individualist History of the French En- 
lightenment (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2014). 
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The contentious theological and wider cultural context in which Caussade's 
work can be located is most evident in the Treatise on Prayer from the Heart. 
Scholars of the text have long underscored this point. In the mid-twentieth 
century, French historian Madeleine Huillet d'Istria argued that one cannot 
comprehend Caussade (or, by extension, the Caussadian corpus) without 
placing him in the context of the quarrel over pure love: that mystical state 
of a love of God that is devoid of self-interest. She refers particularly to the 
treatise in question and identifies the author as one trying to rehabilitate 
and re-authenticate an ancient mystical teaching by showing that Bossuet, 
who came to be the great opponent in the quarrel with Fénelon, and thus the 
repudiator of the idea of truly disinterested love, was not, in fact, such an op- 
ponent. D'Istria reads Caussade as artfully selecting citations from L'instruction 
sur les états d'oraison (Instructions on the various states of prayer), the bishop 
of Mieux's early work, to agree with Fénelon while never directly mentioning 
the latter's name or pure love. Thus Caussade can make the argument that 
Bossuet himself taught a form of prayer that could be construed as affirming 
non-discursive contemplative prayer and, by extension, those in his own era 
who promoted a non-discursive prayer leading toward pure love.! 

A decade later, Olphe-Galliard contended that Caussade had reclaimed Te- 
resan and Salesian descriptions of the prayer of quiet in order to defend con- 
templative prayer as respecting human gifts without devaluing the actions of 
God (one of the charges made against quietism and Guyon). While the phrases 
“oraison du coeur” (prayer of the heart) and “oraison cordiale” (heart-centered 
prayer) were familiar to Madame Guyon and her circle, the emphasis on the 
heart is thoroughly Salesian as well.^? Olphe-Galliard places this Treatise in a 
line of Jesuit attempts to counter claims by proponents of Jansenism that the 
Society was tainted by quietist ideas.* It also sought to rehabilitate teachings 


41 Madeleine Huillet d'Istria, Le Père de Caussade et la querelle du amour pur (n.p.: Aubier, 
1964). 

42 Wendy M. Wright, “That Is What It Is Made For”: Image of the Heart in the Spirituality of 
Francis de Sales and Jane de Chantal” in Spiritualities of the Heart, ed. Annice Callahan 
(Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1990), 143-158. 

43 The rigorous spiritual movement known as “Jansenism” was, along with quietism, the oth- 
er contested movement in French Catholicism in this era. It emphasized the fallen nature 
of humankind as unworthy to approach the sacraments without radical purification, di- 
vine predestination, and a fierce asceticism. Those in the diffuse Jansenist camp accused 
the Jesuits of moral laxity, among other things, as well as being tainted with quietism. 

For a study of the Visitation of Holy Mary during the quietism controversy, see Jacques 
Le Brun, “La Visitation et la spiritualité du pur amour au temps de la querelle du quié- 
tisme,” in Visitation et Visitandines, 441—460. 
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on contemplation that had become suspect following the condemnation of 
some of Fénelon's teachings.** 

Miklas Vetó has gone further than this by viewing Caussade, as revealed es- 
pecially in his Prayer from the Heart, as in the line of French mystics who teach 
an advanced form of prayer requiring a rigorous sacrifice of the will since ego- 
ism and self-love can operate even at higher levels of spiritual maturity. He sees 
Caussade as being especially dependent on Fénelon for his ideas and thus a 
true actor in the quietist/pure love quarrels that continued to occupy spiritual 
teachers and directors in his day.** 

Written in dialogue form, this treatise marches somewhat pedantically 
through all the possible objections that might be raised against non-discursive 
prayer, referencing luminaries of the tradition as well as Bossuet's early writing 
that seem to support the practice. Beyond this, Prayer from the Heart suggests 
a type of prayer that springs from the heart or center (the term heart in this 
period has the biblical meaning that does not separate thought or affectivity). 
God, it is affirmed, communicates through the heart. To facilitate true commu- 
nion with the divine, one must enter into inner silence through the practice of 
"attentive pauses." (He echoes Álvarez in this.) 

Pausing attentively of course is a classic phase of lectio divina, that contem- 
plative resting in God (contemplatio) during which deep and unique recep- 
tion of the Word takes place. Ignatius engaged in this practice and Caussade 
as a Jesuit was presumably initiated into the practice as well, even if it had 
been contested in the Society at an earlier time. According to the Treatise on 
Prayer from the Heart, this practice can lead to the inner purity of conscience, 
mind, heart, and action necessary for a practitioner to follow the Holy Spirit's 
promptings with unsullied focus. The result is the alignment of the human will 
with the divine initiative. The letters attributed to Caussade, many of them 
written for a correspondent awaiting his return to Nancy, echo much of these 
themes, especially the theme of patience and indifference. 

As suggested, the other Caussadian manuscript, known as Abandonment to 
Divine Providence, was not written by the Jesuit himself. At the same time, it 
is an important example of the spirituality current in the circles in which he 
traveled, especially those within or in contact with the Visitation of Holy Mary 
monastery in Nancy. That it has retained such popularity into the twenty-first 
century is fascinating, given the fact that when read carefully it appears to be 
addressed either to the sisters of the community or to associates drawn to a 


44 Caussade, Traité sur l'oraison du coeur. 
45 Miklas Veto, "La volonté selon Caussade,” Revue des sciences religieuses 61, no. 3 (1987): 
129-160. 
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fairly rarified type of prayer promoted among monastics. This despite the fact 
that surrender of the will and interior abandonment are sometimes character- 
ized in the work as “easy.” 

Olphe-Galliard has suggested that the manuscript was actually written 
by Jeanne Guyon or at least influenced by her teachings. Evidence of this is 
bolstered by the connection between Guyon and the Nancy community. In 
1718-24, Visitandine Mère de Bassompière, who died at Nancy in 1734, had 
been the superior at the Visitation in Meaux where Madame Guyon had 
been held at Bossuet's request in 1695. Accounts suggest that the charismatic 
woman made a lasting impression on the community. Correspondingly, the 
Nancy Visitation has sometimes been viewed as a center from which Guyonian 
literature radiated.* 

The language and structure of Abandonment is quite different from Prayer 
of the Heart. It is lyrical, loosely organized, and suggestive rather than closely 
argued. Perhaps this accounts somewhat for its continued popularity: it offers 
readers sufficient open space to take from it what they need.47 The assumption 
that the manuscript was assembled by Visitation sisters from notes taken dur- 
ing Caussade's sermons and conferences with the community, or at least that 
the sisters or someone in their circle had a great deal to do with it, seems apt 
as the book has a marked Salesian cast. Its contents, unsystematic as they are, 
can be summarized in the following manner. 

Divine Providence is at work at each moment of human life. To discover 
this, one need only to wait passively in silence with one's gaze fixed on God, 
even when occupied with ordinary Christian duties. Once habituated to this 
self-surrender, one becomes disengaged from all secondary concerns and all 
other means of relating to God become impossible. In this state of abandon- 
ment, there are no ideas, imagination, or arguments, only a blind journey of 
innocence and confidence. Humiliations and suffering belong to those pure of 
heart who have been thus possessed by love of God. The more the perfected 
soul loses under the influence of divine action, the more is gained. Jesus will 
be established in the heart and thus one will be united to God's Will as was 
his Son. The person's part in this submission involves self-forgetfulness and 
indifference to any results. All achievement is God's. At each moment, in each 
circumstance, one can practice this in simplicity. If God gives consolation, so 


46 Salin recounts this theory in his introduction to L'abandon a la providence divine. 

47 For example, recent commendation by popular spiritual mentor Richard Foster appreci- 
ates the joy and serenity of the message, and the fact that attending to the present mo- 
ment breaks down assumed sacred and secular dichotomies and the age-old conflicts 
between the role of faith and works in the Christian life. See note 9. 
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be it; if dark nights and travails, so be it. Everything that happens bears the 
stamp of the providential will. 


The Salesian Tradition and Abandonment to Divine Providence 


I would argue that this may or may not be a particularly Guyonian perspective, 
and that Jeanne Guyon and the Caussadian corpus are both part of a wider 
shared spiritual milieu. That milieu was decidedly one in which abandonment 
was a central concern. This emphasis is part of a philosophical, cultural shift 
in which the Enlightenment-formed autonomous self was emerging and a pro- 
nounced reaction was occurring; the abandoned self, authored solely by God, 
was the religious answer to the secular alternative.*? The theological question 
as to whether this verges on quietism is a technical one. For the most part, 
commentators have claimed that neither Guyon nor Abandonment are hereti- 
cal or actually teach quietist ideas. 

What has perhaps been underappreciated is the influence of the order of 
the Visitation as the seedbed for the fruit that became Abandonment to Divine 
Providence. If one attends to the writings of de Sales, especially the eighth and 
ninth chapters of the Treatise on the Love of God, one finds his very pointed 
description of living between the two wills of God. In his typically rhetorically 
rich and image-laden preaching style, the bishop describes attentiveness to the 
“two wills of God.” These are the two ways that a person might become aware 
of the essentially undivided yet ultimately unknowable divine will: the “signi- 
fied will” and the “will of God's good pleasure.” The signified will was accessible 
through discernment (an essential spiritual art emphasized in Jesuit spiritual- 
ity): the sifting of scripture, tradition, trusted authorities, conscience, and in- 
terior movements such as consolation and desolation to detect and respond to 
the revealed divine will. The second will of God's good pleasure is discovered 
in the overarching situations, events, and contexts, including one's state in life, 
in which one finds oneself.*9 

These chapters also deal with types of prayer deemed mystical and, the au- 
thor himself acknowledged, were written under the inspiration of Jeanne de 
Chantal and the first generation of Visitation sisters for whom de Sales was 
confessor and spiritual guide. The more rarified states of prayer described in 
these passages reflect the experiences of the early Visitandines. And, as has 
been noted, the specific sort of prayer to which Jeanne de Chantal and the 


48 Cf. Coleman, Virtues of Abandon. 
49 See note 24. 
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community seemed drawn was the non-discursive prayer known as simple re- 
mise en Dieu or simple entrustment to God. This involved a heart-to-heart and 
generally non-verbal intimacy with the divine lover which would mature into a 
relationship with the One who had died on Calvary for the sake of love. Jeanne 
was remembered as speaking to her sisters in religion in this way: 


Those who are led by this path are obligated to a great purity of heart, 
humility, submission, and total dependence on God. They must greatly 
simplify their spirit in every way, suppressing each reflection on the past, 
the present, and the future. Instead of looking to what they are doing or 
will do, they must look to God, forgetting themselves as much as possible 
in all things in favor of this continual remembrance, uniting their spirits 
with his goodness in everything that happens to them from moment to 
moment.50 


If Caussade as director and confessor at Nancy a century later, or if the com- 
munity members themselves either as note-takers or correspondents or au- 
thors, wrote about prayer as native to their own charism, they might have 
written something quite like Abandonment to Divine Providence. The emphasis 
on simplicity, hiddenness, establishing Jesus in the heart (Vive Jesus! was the 
Visitation motto), perfection, the primacy of love taken even to the extreme 
of a *martyrdom of love,” inhabiting the sublime regions of the soul in prayer 
(Francois termed it the “fine point" of the soul), pliancy to the promptings of 
the Spirit, humiliation and humility: all these are themes utterly embedded in 
the spirit of the Visitation from its very beginning.5! 

What is interesting in terms of the question of the will and self-surrender is 
the way in which de Sales's teaching on the two wills seems to be somewhat 
truncated both by the Visitation sisters and by others, including the Caussa- 
dian corpus, a century later. As suggested, Chapters 8 and 9 of the Treatise on 
the Love of God speak of the two modalities through which God's unknowable 
and undivided will might be partially revealed to human beings. The first is the 
signified will accessed through active discernment. The second is the will of 
God's good pleasure, passively received through circumstance and context.5? 


50 Responses de nostre trés-honorée et digne mére Jeanne-Frangoise Frémiot, sur les régles, con- 
stitutions et coustumier de nostre ordre de la Visitation Sainte-Mari (Paris, 1632), 517—520. 

51 See Wright, Heart Speaks to Heart, Chapter 3. 

52 Even Salin, who points to the teaching on the two wills in his commentary, does not quite 
represent de Sales's original teaching fully. He limits the signified will to the state in life 
or the fixed circumstances in which one finds oneself rather than emphasizing the active 
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The spiritual art as taught by the bishop early in the seventeenth century was 
to live graciously between the two wills, one will not being a truer reflection of 
the divine intent than the other. This required pliancy and a receptive spirit 
free or indifferent enough to adapt to what was revealed. It also required cour- 
age and agency, as well as a capacity for surrender. 

By the time Abandonment was created, the teaching on the signified will 
seems to have virtually disappeared in much of the contemporary spiritual 
literature.P3 This is true not only in Salesian circles but seems evident in the 
discourse around contemplative prayer in which Caussade and his Jesuit con- 
fréres were involved. It is not surprising that this should be the case (even 
much earlier than the eighteenth century) in the cloistered Visitation of Holy 
Mary. In a sense, one aspect of their inherited vocation was to lean into the 
will of God's good pleasure, to become utterly dependent on and aligned with 
the divine will, to accept the fixed circumstances of their religious life and to 
practice the presence of God (to borrow the wording of Carmelite Brother 
Lawrence of the Resurrection [1614-91] of the same century) in the ordinary 
routine and relationships of each day. When de Sales preached to the com- 
munity he and Jeanne founded, most of whom had already made an active dis- 
cernment to enter religious life, he emphasized that they were to embody the 
ideal of "living Jesus,” the beloved who had revealed the divine heart as gentle 
and humble (Matt. 1:28-30) and who was so aligned with the will of his Father 
that he made the ultimate sacrifice of love. The hiddenness of the Visitation 
vocation, its realization in the little exchanges of daily life, was the way that 
the martyrdom of love was realized for his beloved daughters.** The bishop's 
conferences held in the garden behind the first community house in Annecy, 
Savoy, are saturated with the language of surrender and self-forgetfulness. But 
he did not speak quite this way to people outside of religious life. In those cir- 
cumstances, the signified will was very much in evidence. 

It thus seems permissible to state that French Catholic spirituality as it 
moved out of the early modern period and into the age of Enlightenment shied 


discernment involved in revealing the signified will of God. There seems to be no place for 
the agency of the human in cooperation with God. His entire vision is one in which the 
divine will, in whatever form it takes, essentially calls for submission on the part of the 
person. Whether he is reading this from the Caussadian corpus or from de Sales himself 
is not clear. 

53 This is my own observation but it seems justified by a look at the literature. Nor does it 
seem that abandonment was only preached in cloistered communities, although it cer- 
tainly was in the Nancy Visitation and its milieu. Guyon is a clear witness to this fact. 

54 On the martyrdom of love, see Wendy M. Wright, “Jeanne de Chantal and the Martyrdom 
of Love: An Exploration of a Theme,” in Salesian Insights, ed. William C. Marceau, C.S.B. 
(Bangalore, India: SF5 Publications, 1999), 13-28. 
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away from an optimistic Christian humanism with its balance of human agen- 
cy and divine initiative as is found in the writings of Loyola or de Sales. The 
more guarded view of human capability echoed in the French school seems to 
have gained ascendancy. Concomitantly, the majestic divine will is perceived 
as less accessible through human agency, God's will revealing itself more 
through the fixed circumstances in which one finds oneself. The appropriate 
response to this understanding is a radical, trusting openness to surrender to 
events at each moment as they occur. 

The Caussadian corpus reflects this shift. As a Jesuit, it can be assumed that 
Caussade himself was grounded in the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius. He was 
thus, at least one must assume, heir to the tradition of Christian humanism 
implicit in the Exercises and evident in the optimistic spirituality of de Sales, 
who was himself a product of Jesuit education. Yet his preference and the pref- 
erence of those who like him argued the case for a prayer of surrender from 
the heart is another way of proceeding. Given the wider philosophical, reli- 
gious, and social changes alluded to earlier, French spirituality of the modern 
era seems to be adapting itself to an increasingly determined and hierarchical 
society which is at the same time coming into conflict with newer currents of 
thought about selfhood, social order, and the relation of God and humankind. 
Perhaps in that context, the gem of insight that the Caussadian corpus offers 
is that in every circumstance, even one determined by society and seemingly 
fixed by an ultimately inscrutable divine will, radical spiritual freedom is still 
possible. 


Appendix55 


9 Some Important Recommendations for Those Who, Thanks to 
Attentive Pauses, Have Begun to Entertain to This Prayer 

Question: 

What do you believe are the most important recommendations? 


Answer: 

We should pay great attention to knowing how to profit from every favorable occasion 
for this prayer, just as | in the courts of kings we know very well how to take advantage 
of the least occasion or of a favorable audience with the prince. Even during the course 
of the day, sometimes after a holy thought or a fitting movement of the heart toward 


55 Excerpts taken from Jean-Pierre de Caussade, s.J., A Treatise on Prayer from the Heart: A 
Christian Mystical Tradition Recovered for All, trans. Robert M. McKeon (St. Louis, MO: 
Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1998). With permission of the publisher. 
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God, sometimes after some great sacrifice or even a little victory, at other times after 
Communion, during Mass, during pious reading, and in many other occasions, those 
of whom we are speaking happen all of a sudden to feel a certain recollection of the 
mind, a sudden delight in God, or some other stirring and sensible affections. Here ar- 
rives the Holy Spirit, here comes the favorable moment, no longer to speak** to God, 
but rather to listen to God himself in deep silence in the depths of the heart, fearing to 
disturb there his divine action merely by the exercise of our ordinary actions. There- 
fore, we must suspend them, as has been said, and be content with remaining there 
listening as long as we can with an inner attention whose motive and all the actions 
that flow from it God sees well.57 Two main advantages follow from this: 


1. God, who is moved by*8 good dispositions and especially by a soul abandoning 
itself to his good pleasure, brings about in it according to his wishes what he 
alone knows is the most suitable for him. 

2. We thus establish bit by bit the happy | habit of knowing how to hold ourselves 
in rest and in attentive silence before God, which is much more difficult than we 
think. 


Question: 
Where can this difficulty come from, for at the outset it seems that nothing is easier 
than this silent rest? 


Answer: 

First of all, this difficulty comes from hidden presumption and vain confidence, both 
so profoundly rooted in every heart that unless in practice we take care, we become 
as if effectively persuaded that nothing can be achieved unless we are fully involved, 
and that unless we do it ourselves, all will be lost if we let all be done by God.** Listen 
to the way Jesus Christ explains this to St. Catherine of Sienna. Once she said to him: 
"But, my Lord and my God, let me ask you why is it that at the time of the Apostles 


56 Olphe-Galliard has “not to speak" instead of “no longer to speak.” 

57 This theme of attentiveness to God is a classical one going under various names such 
as "spiritual discernment" (St. Ignatius of Loyola), "spiritual ruminating" (St. Francis de 
Sales), “docility to the directions of the Holy Spirit" (Louis Lallemant), and “watch over 
the heart" (Jean Rigoleuc). 

58 Olphe-Galliard adds “these.” 

59 The words “unless we do it ourselves" found in the manuscripts are not in Olphe-Galliard's 


version. 
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you communicated yourself so abundantly and that now we see nothing like it?” “My 
daughter” replied Jesus Christ, “in the past, men were extremely unpretentious and 
extremely wary of themselves, expecting all from me; but now they are so filled with 
themselves, so occupied with what they are doing, with what they are telling me and 
repeating endlessly as if 1 would forget, that they hardly give me the time to carry 
out what I want to do, because they want to say and do everything in their own way, 
as if my grace should accommodate itself to them rather than they to my grace."69 


Furthermore, this difficulty arises because it | costs a good deal to renounce oneself 116 
and one's own ideas, reflections, functions, and customary undertakings in this way, in 
order to hold oneself to the simplicity of these direct acts of the heart, which are, we 
have said, a kind of death for the natural activity of the mind. Perhaps it is even the 
most mortifying and most humiliating abnegation of oneself.*! As a matter of fact, this 
ought to be most difficult, since Mme de Chantal thought it necessary to be explicitly 
commanded in order to succeed at it: “My father” she wrote® to her holy director, 
"order me to hold myself in simple rest; I hope that my mind will respect your orders." 
Didn't St. Francis de Sales experience the same difficulty? For some fairly long time 
he felt great attraction to this simplicity of prayer; often he himself responded to it. 
“My mind,” he said, “why do you always want to busy yourself like Martha rather than 
holding yourself in rest like Madeline?" Finally, one day during his prayers, piously 
stirred up against this activity of the mind, he cried out from a holy transport, because 
he found such difficulty in doing what it pleases certain spiritual persons to call pure 
idleness, “My God, you yourself stop this vagabond.” 


Question: 
If these*3 favorable moments for this attentive silence arrive during vocal prayer or 
spiritual reading, should we abandon them both? 


60  Itis unclear where Caussade found this quotation: it is not in her Dialogue nor in the 
French edition of Raimondo da Capua, La vie miraculeuse de la seraphique et devote Ste. 
Catherine de Siene (the copy of this work that is preserved at Les Fontaines at Chantil- 
ly came from the Monastère de la Visitation Ste. Marie de Reims). Nor is it in Conleth 
Kearns's English translation (Raymond of Capua, The Life of Catherine of Siena, trans. 
Conleth Kearns [Wilmington, DE: Glazier, 1980]). Caussade uses a similar quotation in 
letters 50 and 51, Lettres spirituelles, 1:178, 180—182. 

61 See Chapter 8, response 6. 

62 Olphe-Galliard has “said” rather than “wrote.” 

63 Olphe-Galliard has “the” instead of “these.” 
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Answer: 


64 


According to St. Thomas,** vocal prayer is not necessary. We should leave it 
behind to turn to | interior recollection whenever the occasion presents itself, 
because we would be leaving behind the most imperfect prayer for the most per- 
fect. So, following the same principle, I would add, when vocal prayer is a duty, 
such as reciting the divine office, if we are reciting it in private and are sure to 
have time to finish it, we would be wise to stop reciting it to take advantage of 
such fortunate moments; and afterwards, taking it up at the same place, to con- 
tinue with it, but this time with greater affection and greater devotion. However, 
the most perfect way would be to recite it in a spirit of recollection in the pres- 
ence of God. 

Similarly, interrupted reading could only be more profitable. Doubtlessly it is 
beneficial to listen to the writers who tell us about God, but isn't it even better 
to listen to God himself speaking in the depths of our hearts in the way that we 
have explained? Concerning this, we should never forget the beautiful maxim of 
a great servant of God that, except for the case of needed instruction, we must 
pay attention to the words that we read only insofar as it is necessary for the 
heart to taste them; and only by this peaceful tasting do we enter much better 
into the truths of the faith and its mysteries than by all the cogitations of the 
mind; in a word, the words we read are only the pulp, but the taste of God that 
we derive from them is like the sap by which our soul is fed and nourished. | St. 


Olphe-Galliard adds “if” here. In Summa Contra Gentiles, book 3, Chapter 96, para. 4, 
Aquinas explains that contemplation, affection, and humble but firm intention draw us 
near to God and render our prayer capable of being heard by God. In Summa theologica, 
IIa-IIae, q. 83, art. 12, he writes: “Hence then alone [in private prayer] should we use words 
and suchlike signs when they help to excite the mind internally. But if they distract or 
in any way impede the mind, we should abstain from them; and this happens chiefly to 
those whose mind is sufficiently prepared for devotion without having recourse to those 
signs. Wherefore the Psalmist (Ps. 26:8) said: My heart has said to You: My face has sought 
You, and we read of Anna (1 Kings 1:13) that she spoke in her heart.” Hence prayer is pri- 
marily in the mind and secondarily in words. In q. 180, art. 3, ad 1, he writes: “Meditation 
would seem to be the process of reasoning from certain principles that lead to the con- 
templation of some truth. [...] But contemplation regards the simple act of gazing on the 
truth” In q. 182, art. 1, he writes: "The contemplative life is simply more excellent than the 
active. [...] Sixth, because the contemplative life consists in leisure and rest, according 
to Ps. 45:11, ‘Be still and see that I am God,” and in art. 2, "The contemplative life per- 
tains directly and immediately to the love of God; for Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, xix, 19) 
that ‘the love of” the Divine ‘truth seeks a holy leisure, namely, of the contemplative life.” 
Augustine actually writes: "And therefore holy leisure is longed for by the love of truth" 
(City of God [New York: Random House, 1950], 698). 
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Francis de Sales also sets as much store in this simple spiritual tasting when he 
speaks of certain saints whose lives are more to be admired than to be imitated; 
and after having presented to himself this objection, “What fruit can we draw 
from these readings?” right away he answered, “A great taste for piety” 


Question: 


Are there other recommendations? 


Answer: 


There is a second, but it is extensive; it pertains to the way in which we should conduct 


ourselves concerning the sensible tastings and consolations of holy recollection. Since 


beginners need, as St. Paul explains,% to be enticed by sweetness, and nourished, like 


children, with the milk of spiritual consolations, God very often gives us those which 


are so delicious and abundant that we need much detachment, restraint, wisdom, and 


moderation. 


65 
66 


We should not go to prayer with self-seeking views, but only to carry out the will 
of God and to learn to conform always to it more and more, because perfection 
consists in this perspective. 

We should not let ourselves become elated by succumbing without restraint, as 
would a starved and thirsty* individual presented with a meal and a pleasing 
drink. God asks for moderation in all. Here we ought not to halt too often at 
sensible tastings, which are not the means always directly leading to him who 
gives them to us only to draw us on. They have value only insofar as they are aids 
for the weak and a powerful help for detaching ourselves from creatures. In a 
word, we must in good times act somewhat like a reasonable person at a feast: 
he barely thinks | of food, of the maintenance of his life, of his health, of his 
strength, and scarcely keeps an eye out to indulge in them and to be engrossed 
with them. 

So we should carefully protect ourselves from the longing to do many acts, be- 
cause when naturally talkative joy begins redoubling interior activity, we easily 
stifle the soft breath of the Holy Spirit. By clumsily wanting to pronounce inner 
words of thanksgiving and of love, we soon find ourselves falling out of recol- 
lection and feel its sweet peace troubled and its fervor extinguished. Why? As 
St. Teresa says, we have acted indiscreetly, like a person with only a spark of fire, 
who instead of adding very little fuel and blowing on it softly, decides to throw 
on huge logs, which immediately snuff it out. One or two interior words spaced 


1 Cor. 3:1£.; Heb. 5:1-14. 
Olphe-Galliard omits "thirsty." 
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further and further apart suffice well, adds the saint, to sustain this faint divine 
fire that begins to burn in the interior. 

The curiosity to examine at that time what is going on inside us must be put 
aside. We confusedly feel what is happening, just as when we are above a mine, 
we feel from slight tremors that there are workers who are coiling in the bowels 
of the earth, but we must not want to penetrate further. God reserves the secret 
to himself. We can well put our trust® in him; what results will tell us more. 

So [we should] avoid as much as we can every kind of rumination about ourselves 
and our recollection, because this would be turning these® interior awarenesses 
away from God | and consequently distracting ourselves. Also, when speaking of 
this recollection, St. Francis de Sales was accustomed to say that the most certain 
way of keeping it was not to look at it, and apropos of this cited the words of the 
bridegroom to the bride in the Song of Songs: “Your eyes ... have made me flee 
away." 6? 

Don't be eager to have or keep this sweet recollection. 


a. As to having it, God usually does what a wise mother does for the education 
of achild whose whims she thwarts without respite to teach him to have no 
other than her wishes: she makes him come and go as she wishes, ina short 
time do and undo the same thing, drop what he has taken up and then take 
up again what he has just dropped. Likewise, to render a soul perfectly sup- 
ple and docile to every one of his interior movements, God takes pleasure 
in thwarting its urges, most holy but ever so slightly mixed with self-love. 
Hundreds of times in a very short time he will make"? it feel the approaches 
of this divine recollection, which vanishes right away: here he’s coming, ap- 
pearing, and disappearing almost in the same instant; I’m here, I’m not here. 
Often such is our prayer, but I dare say it is one of the most fruitful, because 
God makes us practice here in very subtle ways the most blind submission to 
his will and | the most heroic renouncement of ours. 

b. Nor should we be avid to keep it, for this would be wanting to appropriate 
to ourselves God’s gift and make ourselves its owners, just like naturally 
bad or badly brought-up children, from whose hands we have to snatch 
what once we had put there. 


Olphe-Galliard reads “confidence” instead of “trust.” 

The manuscript has “ses” which, as often happens in the manuscript, is phonetic spelling 
for “ces” (these), whereas Olphe-Galliard has “nos” (our). 

“[Sponsus:] Averte oculos tuos a me, quia ipsi me avolare fecerunt” (Turn away thy eyes 
from me, for they have made me flee away) (Song 6:4). 

Olphe-Galliard has the present tense instead of the future. 
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c. 7" Furthermore, we shouldn't slide into grasping at safeguards, which St. 
Teresa characterizes as superstitions when she speaks of people so jeal- 
ous of their gift of recollection that they do not dare to cough or to move, 
almost not to breathe, as if by these necessary actions, adds St. Francis de 
Sales, God would want to take away from us the favor which he has just 
given us. 

d. 72 Furthermore, we must know to relinquish it and even deprive ourselves 
of it for some time, not only from obedience and duty but more so from 
charity and zeal, and even at the least intrusion often arranged by Provi- 
dence with the intention of testing the docility of a soul that God wants to 
strip of all its proper initiatives in order to clothe it with his own. 


Question: 
Won't these people have distractions and do you have any advice to give them about 
this? 


Answer: 

Itis true that they have them but [they are] very special kinds. 

1. Distractions arise that don't turn them at all from their prayer, because these are 
only inconsistent thoughts that do no more than pass by, appear, and disappear 
just like flashes of lightning. We should in no way trouble ourselves over them, 
since the sweet repose of the soul, which is stronger, prevails over its’? frivolous 
distractions, just as the pleasure of hearing | a beautiful concert or a beautiful 
voice prevails over the few noises arising around me”* that would not prevent 
me, if I want, from hearing or savoring the sweet harmony. 

2. Sometimes distractions favor our recollection, in two ways: 

a. Because the fear alone of losing what we already feel we possess redoubles 
the attention of the mind and heart. 

b. Because God uses them to make us understand better whence comes this 
sweet recollection. Also, as it often happens to us, after we with effort ac- 
quire a recollection that we painfully try to preserve, our mind escapes 
by accident and stops outside in useless considerations; but, in the same 
instant that we become aware of this, there occurs in the soul some in- 
terior motion or sudden retiring of the spirit within itself, we feel all of a 
sudden that we are returning into ourselves. Without knowing why or how, 


71 Olphe-Galliard incorrectly numbers this as “8.” 
72 Olphe-Galliard incorrectly numbers this as “9.” 
73 Olphe-Galliard has “the” instead of “its.” 


74 Olphe-Galliard has "soi" (the self) instead of “moi” (me). 
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we find ourselves in a wholly other recollection — sweet, peaceful, pro- 
found, durable, even effortless. By these frequent experiences, God makes 
souls really feel that he is communicating in the depths of the heart, and 
that this kind of recollection is not at all the fruit of man's labor and ac- 
tivities, but the pure effect of the all-powerful goodness of him who gives, 
using naturally opposite ways. 

c.  Atothertimes there are distractions, which to a considerable extent divide 
the faculties | of the soul. In order the better to recognize their features 
and differences, it is now very important to untangle them. These distrac- 
tions arc filled with foolish things and are very often found only in the 
imagination; but meanwhile, the mind finds itself occupied with a general 
notion of God, and the heart, with a feeling of love corresponding to this 
confused notion.”* On the one hand, this is a very painful situation, which 
St. Teresa in the beginning suffered for a long time without being able to 
find, so she says, other remedies besides patience. Concerning these, in 
accord with her character, she very agreeably adds the Spanish proverb, 
"Let the mill-clapper make as much noise as it wishes, provided that the 
mill makes flour" Her disorderly imagination was the annoying clapping 
of the mill," and her heart,” her will, was the mill working so usefully 
at what makes spiritual food. At other times, the mind itself went astray, 
following the imagination; and with such turbulence that the saint adds 
more: “My mind was running like a madman from room to room;’8 but 
we must be careful not to run after it,” she adds furthermore, for by acting 
under the pretext of stopping these follies, these extravagances, and thus 
driving back to ourselves the imagination and the mind, we run the risk 
| of losing a holy repose and the heart's inclination. Therefore, we have 
only to hold ourselves firmly in the simple repose of the heart, which by 


Thus for Caussade there are three faculties of the soul: imagination, mind, and heart. In a 
few lines he makes the will synonymous with the heart. But in a similar passage of the In- 
structions spirituelles (299; 227f. in the English edition), he drops the word “will.” Sensible 
distractions are primarily found in the imagination. 

Olphe-Galliard reads “le tracas incommode du moulin" (the inconvenient worry of the 
mill), but the manuscript shows “le tracat [surely traquet, mill-clapper] incommode du 
moulin" (the annoying clapping of the mill). 

The words “and her heart” found in the manuscript do not appear in Olphe-Galliard's 
edition. 

For a discussion of mistranslations of St. Teresa's use of the metaphor of a madman, see 
Robert Ricard, “La folle du logis" (Vie et langage 100 [July 1960]: 387—389), and Ricard, “La 
loca de la casa" (Mélanges de la casa de Velázquez 3 [1967]: 487—491). 
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the sweetness of its enticements little by little calls back this errant mind, 
this vagabond imagination — “a bit,” says St. Francis de Sales, “like calling 
back bees into their hive by the sweetness of an agreeable sound or by the 
charm of a good aroma." 


Here's what many good souls still experience today, who in similar circumstances feel 


very firmly, they say, as if there were two different things [faculties] within them, which 


meet and unite in the heart in order to participate so it seems, in the same happiness. 


After this, they no longer feel anything separated in the interior but all well-united as 


in a single point; and during this total calm of the faculties, it seems as though they 


have nothing else to desire. 


Question: 


But how can it happen that the faculties of our soul come in this way to part company 


and then to meet again”? like that? 


Answer 


79 
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This question, I would say, seems to demean those who always need unrefined 
comparisons to understand and maybe to believe what their piety alone should 
render indubitable to them concerning the witness of the saints, whose deeds, 
even apart from the sanctity of those who perform them, are more than enough 
to | demonstrate that they have even greater insight than we do.99 

Doesn't what you have a hard time believing or understanding here take place in 
everyday life? How many times do we feel in our hearts a sweet feeling, whereas 
the imagination and the mind only mull over sad and painful thoughts? But the 
secret enticement of the heart little by little also calls back the other two fac- 
ulties, wins them over, takes possession of them by its winning attractiveness. 
From then on, no more sad and?! painful thoughts, no more divisions nor? in- 
terior contradictions — all is in agreement, united, in peace, and by the same 
occasion in a more or less evil?? tranquility according to the object of this sweet 
feeling. 


The manuscript reads "et puisá se revoir" (and then to meet again), whereas Olphe-Galliard 
has “puis á se réunir" (then to assemble again). 

Olphe-Galliard omits "their." 

Olphe-Galliard has “or” instead of “and” 

Olphe-Galliard has “or” instead of “nor” 

Olphe-Galliard has “continuelle” instead of “criminelles” (evil), which the manuscript 
shows. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Science as a Mystical Quest: Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin 


Frangois Euvé, S.J. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, s.j. (1881-1955), is known above all as a geologist 
and paleontologist. Beyond a strictly scientific realm, his thought worked 
toward the aim of reconciling Christian faith with modern conceptions of 
humanity and the world. To that end, he produced a significant body of work, 
of which the most important expression was his book The Phenomenon of Man 
(1937), which was published after his death and sparked a considerable reac- 
tion. It sketches out a vast fresco of cosmic evolution, from the beginning of 
the universe to its culmination in the “Omega point,” the gathering of all beings 
in God. 

The grandiose character of this intellectual construct should not cause us to 
forget that Teilhard was also a mystic.! His vision of the world is undergirded 
by a profound and intense sense of the presence of God in his heart, and true 
comprehension is impossible if this fact is ignored. Teilhardian spirituality 
finds its greatest expression in another book, written ten years before The Phe- 
nomenon of Man, entitled The Divine Milieu (1929). It is less a theoretical trea- 
tise on spirituality so much as a book emerging from a full-fledged experience 
that Teilhard seeks to communicate as widely as possible. He wants “to show 
how Christianity can and must fill human life with God without dehumanizing 
it”? He conceives of his writing, "living it and meditating on it like a prayer”? 
It was this work that, in the words of Henri de Lubac, s.J. (1896-1991), permits 


1 All biblical text is taken from the New Revised Standard Version. Henri de Lubac, The Religion 
of Teilhard de Chardin, trans. René Hague (New York: Desclée Co., 1967), 84. 

Furthermore, “if there is any way of thinking that may rightly be called mystical, it is un- 
doubtedly that of Père Teilhard” Ibid., 87. 

2 Letter to Ida Treat, November 14, 1926: see Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Letters to Two Friends, 
1926-1952, ed. René d'Ouince, trans. Helen Weaver, New Matrix (London: Rapp & Whiting, 
1970), 50. 

3 Letter to Marguerite Teillard-Chambon: see Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Letters from a Travel- 
ler (London: Collins, 1967), 134. 
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us to understand “the full significance and orientation of the whole of Pére 
Teilhard's work.”+ 


General Characteristics 


The word “mystical” comes frequently from Teilhard's pen. According to his 
biographer Claude Cuénot (1911-92), it fundamentally expresses a quest for 
unity:$ a search for the One behind the multitude, a search for union with God 
in Christ. “The whole movement of his thought was a continuous search for 
unity, first in his own life, then in the lives of others.”” His intellectual journey 
manifests “a compelling need for organic unity and coherence.” Teilhardian 
spirituality is a search for communion, a journey that will not be completed 
until the end of history. Note that this communion is not a fusion that would 
erase all difference. As we shall see, communion is never attained save as the 
product of a process in which differences reinforce the true unity. He himself 
defined “mysticism” as “the need, the science and the art of attaining simulta- 
neously, and each through the other, the universal and the spiritual. To become 
at the same time, and by the same act, one with All, through release from all 
multiplicity or material gravity”? 

His spirituality is fundamentally a spirituality of experience. It emerged 
from an irreducibly personal experience he attempts to describe and analyze 
in order to be able to communicate it to those around him. For him, it is a ques- 
tion of defining an interior affect. This entails “the most personal and most 
intimate aspect of life"!? Accordingly, it is perhaps more valuable to turn — 
beyond his book on spirituality, Divine Milieu — to his journal, his notes from 
retreats, and his correspondence, rather than the more polished texts, which, 
especially toward the end of his life, tend to systematization. 


De Lubac, Religion of Teilhard de Chardin, 90. 
André Ravier, "Teilhard de Chardin et l'expérience mystique d'aprés ses notes intimes," 
Cahiers Teilhard 8 (1974): 212-232. 

6 “Mystique in Claude Cuénot, Nouveau lexique Teilhard de Chardin, Études et recherches 
sur Teilhard de Chardin (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1968), 128-129. 

7 Christopher Mooney, Teilhard de Chardin and the Mystery of Christ (London: Collins, 
1966), 13. 

8 Norbert Max Wildiers, Teilhard de Chardin (Paris, Éditions universitaires, 1960), 99. 

9 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Toward the Future, trans. René Hague (London: Collins, 1975), 
199. 

10 De Lubac, Religion of Teilhard de Chardin, 22. 
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Life and Work 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was born on May 1, 1881, at Sarcenat, a village in 
Auvergne, France, to a family of the local petty aristocracy. After his secondary 
studies at the Jesuit college of Mongré, he entered the novitiate of the Society 
in 1899. On account of the laws targeting religious congregations, he had to 
complete his formation in England: philosophy at Jersey and theology at Hast- 
ings. He completed his two years of regency at the College of the Holy Family 
in Cairo, where he taught the physical sciences. 

Even in childhood, he showed a taste for the natural sciences, under the 
influence of his father. During his novitiate, he wondered whether he should 
not abandon science to dedicate himself more fully to the spiritual life. But 
his novice-master dissuaded him, indirectly showing him the path he was to 
follow: the knowledge of the universe as a path toward the knowledge of God. 

After his ordination in 1911, he joined the paleontology laboratory of Marcel- 
lin Boule (1861-1942), where he began his dissertation. The First World War 
interrupted his work, which he did not resume after demobilization. 

As his diary and his correspondence of the time attest, the war was a foun- 
dational experience for him, an “immersion in the real" This was the moment 
when he "reached full maturity"! He wrote his first truly personal works, in 
which we see the formation of intuitions that would accompany him for the 
rest of his career. Confronted with violence and death, he discovers viscerally 
the value, and above all the power, of life. "The proximity of death sharpens his 
love of life and his desire to live on."? The war was a terrible trial for his entire 
generation. It brought about the deaths of millions. Many of his friends were 
killed. He lost two of his brothers. 

After the war, he resumed his research and his teaching. However, amid the 
tense climate of the modernist crisis, some of his ideas seemed dangerous. In 
1922, he had written a note to a fellow Jesuit on original sin. This was brought 
to the attention of the Roman authorities, who instructed his provincial to re- 
move him from his teaching post and to forbid him all endeavors not strictly 
scientific. He was to abandon his position at Paris and pursue his paleontologi- 
cal research in China, where he would remain until 1946. To the end of his life, 
he was unable to publish anything but his scientific research. He was to suffer 


11 Henri de Lubac, The Faith of Teilhard de Chardin, trans. René Hague (London: Burns & 
Oates, 1965), 10. 

12 Pierre Noir, “Teilhard de Chardin (Pierre) in Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mys- 
tique, doctrine et histoire, ed. Marcel Viller, Ferdinand Cavallera, and Joseph de Guibert, 
17 vols. (Paris: G. Beauchesne et ses fils, 1937-95), 15:116. 
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terribly from this mistrust of the church authorities. Fortunately for him, he 
would have the support of many of his fellow Jesuits, among them Auguste Va- 
lensin (1879-1953), Pierre Charles (1883-1954), and most of all Henri de Lubac 
(somewhat his junior). 

After the Second World War, unable to remain in a Communist country, he 
was exiled once again, to New York, where he died on April 14, 1955. 


A Quest for the Absolute 
The quest for an “absolute” is present from his first wartime writings. 


Many men (or all men, one should perhaps say, if they analysed them- 
selves more carefully) feel the need and capacity of apprehending a uni- 
versal physical element in the world, which establishes, at all times and 
in all things, a relationship between themselves and the Absolute — both 
in them and around them. 


It is this quest that characterizes the mystic: “The mystic suffers more than 
other men from the tendency of created things to crumble into dust: instinc- 
tively and obstinately he searches for the stable, the unfailing, the absolute.”* 
He takes leave of his own world for a greater reality. 

In 1950, toward the end of his life, Teilhard described his spiritual journey 
in “the heart of the material.” Looking back over almost eight decades of the 
life of the mind, he identifies the fundamental unity as an irresistible quest for 
some “unique all-sufficing and necessary reality.”!5 

The first step comes from “the appeal of the material," the attraction he felt, 
from his youth, for matter or “something that ‘shone’ at the heart of matter.”!6 
That longed-for wholeness he seeks to find in that which is hard, that which 
endures, in the material — first within metals (iron most of all), then in stones. 
By contrast, living matter seemed to him too fragile, too contingent. The explo- 
rations of physics open his soul to the universal, the “vast cosmic realities,” and 
the fundamental energies of the universe.!” 


13 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Writings in Time of War, trans. René Hague (London: Collins, 
1968), 290. 

14 Ibid., 124. 

15 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Heart of Matter, trans. René Hague (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1978), 16. 

16  Ibid.,18. 

17 Ibid, 23. 
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A reversal occurs when Teilhard realizes that the true consistency is found 
not in inert but in living matter, whose apparent fragility is nothing but the 
envelope for a promise of renewal. Matter and spirit are no longer two distinct 
entities, much less in opposition, but rather “two states or two aspects of the 
same cosmic Stuff"! 

This train of thought can be extended across a second threshold — which 
is less a return like the first, than an enrichment - that of the human, which 
becomes "the pivot upon which the whole structure of my interior Universe 
rests, around which its links are formed and it coheres and moves"? The evolu- 
tion extends through the humanity that gives it meaning, its own development 
revealing the converging vector of that evolution. 

But is this "fullness" ever attained? This can be achieved only with the in- 
volvement of a second axis that likewise emerges from Teilhard's childhood, 
but developed in parallel for a long time. This is the “current of Christian 
mysticism"?? imbibed through the influence of his mother, who instructed 
him in Christian piety, particularly in the devotion of the Sacred Heart. For 
Teilhard, the heart of Christ is the tangible sign of a personal God, made flesh 
alongside humanity. It is Jesus's humanity that forms the substantive link be- 
tween the cosmic meaning and the religious meaning. Yet the "heart" bears a 
supplementary element: the contemplation of the center of a person shows 
how they are, through their own gifts, coextensive with the whole of humanity 
and thus with the whole of the universe. 


A Spirituality of Matter and the Cosmos 
Teilhard's spiritual journey is marked by a double loyalty: to God as revealed in 
Christ and to the world as revealed by our science.?! It is contrary to the incar- 


nation to oppose, or even to separate, God and the world: no longer “God or the 
world," but “God and the world,” he notes on a retreat in 1941.22 Divine Milieu 


18 Ibid, 26. 


19 Ibid. 29. 
20 lbid. 41. 


21 Marc Faessler, "Actualité du message spirituel du Milieu divin in Le message spirituel 
de Teilhard de Chardin: Actes du colloque sur Le milieu divin, publiés par le Centre italien 
d'étude et de documentation Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Milan, 24-25 mai 1965, ed. Claude 
Cuénot, Études et recherches sur Teilhard de Chardin (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1970), 
234-247, here 237. 

22 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Notes de retraites (1919-1954), ed. Gérard-Henry Baudry (Paris: 
Éditions du Seuil, 2003), 193. 
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stresses the phrase from the Gospel of John: “For God so loved the world [...].”23 
It is this that distinguishes Teilhardian spirituality from a spirituality of ascetic 
detachment.7^ “Just as Saint Francis preached (and modelled) the search for a 
singular absolute 'extra mundum; we must preach a singular attachment to a 
richer, more comprehensive absolute, perceived within natural human devel- 
opment [devenir |."?5 

God's presence in the world is characterized by the word “diaphany” (di- 
aphanie), which Teilhard preferred to the more traditional term “epiphany” 
The latter conveys the sense of a presence “over and above" (par-dessus), 
while he preferred a presence that interpenetrated (dia). This is the mystery 
of “the transparence of God in the universe”?6 through the person of Christ. 
As in the Gospel story of transfiguration, the light is less from within than 
from without. 

As rendered by scientific knowledge, the world has become extremely vast 
and ancient. The modern cosmos seems now to be a stranger to humanity, de- 
void of any shared measure. That immensity can ignite a certain sense of the 
divine, but a divinity fundamentally cosmic and anonymous. 

It is here that the concept of evolution intervenes. Teilhard had a profound 
sense of the dynamic, historic dimensions of a world in genesis. It may bea 
sign of the presence of God that will be seen in its future, in what is “to come." 
Only gradually do we realize that the cosmic progression is oriented toward a 
"person." 

Matter, then, is an ambivalent concept. It is at once the physical burden and 
the physical joy, “the distance which separates, [and] the road which links,”27 
that through which we travel toward the spirit, but without ever coming to a 
halt. For Teilhard, the idea of matter embraces two meanings. In the first place, 
it is that of which the world is made. But it is also the tendency of beings to 
disperse, to return to the initial state of “multiplicity.” In this sense, matter is 
actually opposed to spirit, which represents the force that unifies beings. 


23 John 3:16. 

24  InTeilhard's day - the beginning of the twentieth century — “mystical” and “ascetic” were 
practically synonymous, as the example of the celebrated Revue d'ascétique et de mys- 
tique demonstrates. See also Adolphe Tanquerey, Précis de théologie ascétique et mystique 
(Paris: Desclée et Co., 1924). 

25 Teilhard, Notes de retraites, 55. I have not the space here to discuss the importance of 
Teilhard's reading of Francis of Assisi. 

26 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Divine Milieu: An Essay on the Interior Life (New York: 
Harper, 1960), 131. 

27 Ibid. 108. 
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A Mystic of Research 


Teilhard is at bottom a researcher, and his research activities have a mystical 
dimension. More broadly, he believes this work has become vital for modern 
man, since it conveys the fact that “man is not yet complete in Nature, that he 
is not yet fully created.”28 Research is “the actual expression (at the reflective 
stage) of this evolutionary effort — an effort not simply to continue to exist, but 
to exist more fully; not simply to survive but irreversibly to 'super-live.”29 

His mysticism is a mysticism of knowledge, and not one of ignorance. The 
theologian Thomas M. King, s.J. (1929-2009) underlines this point: “When 
human knowledge is in process, God is found in the act of knowing,"30 From 
beginning to end, Teilhard remains a scientist, with the aim of understanding 
the world in which he lives. For him, science and spirituality are one. In this 
respect, his mysticism is distinct from the mystics of the "night" (e.g., John of 
the Cross [1542-91]) or of the "cloud of unknowing.” 

This is connected to the centrality of the notion of *vision" that pervades 
his entire oeuvre. Divine Milieu’s subtitle, “An Essay on the Interior Life, was 
originally "Essay on the Interior Vision." The introduction specifies the objec- 
tive: “to learn to see God everywhere” for this vision is the crucial prerequisite 
for union — “What prevents you, then, from enfolding him in your arms? Only 
one thing: your inability to see him"?! 

This is why the metaphor of light is so ubiquitous in Teilhard: 


God does not emerge from the night; it is on the radiance of noon that he 
stands. Or, if we can speak of night at all in this context, it is a darkness 
which is the very excess of, or what we might call the reversed aspect of 
our own light.?? 


God is light,33 and the world is transparent in that light. It is understandable 
why one of his favorite Gospel scenes is that of the transfiguration. The body of 
Christ shines with a light that illuminates everything around him. 


28 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Science and Christ, trans. René Hague (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1968), 200. 

29 Ibid. 201. 

30 Thomas M. King, Teilhard's Mysticism of Knowing (New York: Seabury Press, 1981), vii (see 
also 7). 

31 Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 46. 

32 Teilhard, Toward the Future, 52. 

33  Cf.1John. 
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By contrast, for Teilhard all that partakes (relève) of darkness comes from 
sin. “That which does truth comes from the light.” This is not to say that his life 
was without its shadowy regions, its dark periods. His journal and various let- 
ters to his closest friends attest as much. To create light is a plan to be realized, 
the product of an uncertain struggle. 

As the years passed, this progression moderated. The vision of God is always 
on the horizon, but its clarity seems definitively out of reach. The horizon re- 
cedes and the vision gives way to faith: “Blessed are those who have not seen 
and yet have come to believe.”3* The vision also entails a certain distance, even 
a will to master its object, while communion implies abandonment, a surren- 
der of the self:35 “To attain union, he must step beyond seeing — he can proceed 
only by faith.”38€ The one who knows demands proofs, while the one who be- 
lieves abandons all assurance and allows themselves to be seized. 


The Human Person 


Beginning in the 1920s, the question of the human became the center of Teil- 
hard's thought. The human person is the “cutting-edge” (flèche) of evolution, 
the key to understanding the cosmos. Although the product of the evolution- 
ary process, it marks a threshold, an irruption, by dint of the capacity for 
reflection and for the attainment of freedom. The human is *both continuous 
and discontinuous with evolution.”37 

The evolutionary progression moves from mechanism to freedom. In his 
freedom of action — but also, as we shall see farther on, in his equally free 
"submission" — man participates in the fulfillment of the kingdom of God. But 
freedom is also a risk: "When the first spark of thought appeared upon the 
earth, life found it had brought into the world a power capable of criticising it 
and judging it. This formidable risk which long lay dormant, but whose dan- 
gers burst out with our first awakening to the idea of evolution.”38 


34 John 20:29. 

35 The notion of abandonment evokes Jean Pierre de Caussade, S.J. (1675-1751): see Jean 
Pierre de Caussade, Ordeals of Souls, a Continuation of His Spiritual Letters on the Prac- 
tice of Self-Abandonment to Divine Providence, trans. Algar Labouchere Thorold (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1936). See also the chapter on Caussade in this volume. 

36 Thomas M. King, Teilhard's Mass: Approaches to the Mass on the World (New York: Paulist 
Press, 2005), 115. 

37 King Teilhard's Mysticism of Knowing, 33. 

38 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man, trans. Bernard Wall (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1959), 230. 
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Freedom enables individual autonomy and a closing-in on oneself. But the 
individual is not the final culmination of the evolutionary process. For the hu- 
man being is also and above all a being in relation (un étre de relation). The 
individual finds meaning in fully becoming a “person” in the sense of Martin 
Buber (1878-1965) or Emmanuel Mounier (1905-50, the originator of French 
personalism), a being in relation to others and to the world. Each person has 
their own worth, but only finds their true stability (consistance) in encoun- 
ters with others. This continuing evolution manifests itself on a social level, 
through the real development of relationships among human beings. This is 
the process Teilhard calls “socialization,” which produces the new geological 
stratum he gave the name “noosphere” 

The fully realized form of this relationship is the love that for Teilhard is 
more than an emotion, or even a form of human interaction, but rather a 
truly cosmic force. “To love is the intrinsic act [lacte formel] and creator of 
Being."?? It is the motive force of evolutionary progress, the “energy proper to 
cosmogenesis,"? present in inchoate form from its earliest moments, for being 
aspires to unity. With the emergence of the person, love is no mere physical 
attraction: it realizes a freedom. 


A Christological Spirituality 


The central role of the human person makes clear how fundamentally Chris- 
tological Teilhardian spirituality is. The creature only achieves its full devel- 
opment in Christ. It is Christ who gives the world's beings their true stability, 
their true existence. In this sense, Teilhard's view of the world is profoundly 
theological: nature is founded upon grace, for all being is a “being with” a “be- 
ing for” a being in relation that cannot find stability in and of itself.*! To love 
all things means loving them within their relationality, which is Jesus Christ. 
This is above all a spirituality of the incarnation, of God's entry into the flesh 
of the world: "By definition and in essence Christianity is the religion of the 
Incarnation: God uniting Himself with the world which he created, to unify 
it and in some sort incorporate it in Himself? The Incarnation is not only 


39 Teilhard, Notes de retraites, 112. 

40 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Activation of Energy, trans. René Hague (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1970), 119. 

41 Faessler, "Actualité du message spirituel," 242. 

42 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Future of Man, trans. Norman Denny (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964), 24. 
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a moral act but also a “cosmic” act: God immerses himself in the universe. In 
Christ's baptism in the waters of the Jordan, Teilhard sees not only the expres- 
sion of his solidarity with a sinful humanity but also that of his physical pres- 
ence in the matter of the world.*3 

This reference to the Gospels shows that the cosmic Christ is first and fore- 
most the Jesus of history: the reality of Christ cannot develop “independently 
of the historical Christ.”** Fidelity to history precludes making Christ some sort 
of atemporal symbol capable of multiple incarnations. Teilhard maintains the 
singularity of the historical Jesus, who was born in Bethlehem and who died in 
Jerusalem: “Even today abandonment of the historical character of Christ (that 
is, the divinity of the historic Christ) would mean the instant dismissal into the 
unreal of all the mystical energy accumulated in the Christian phylum during 
the last two thousand years.” 

This emphasis on the incarnation and the presence of God in the world 
could give the impression that he “puts the theology of the Cross — the work 
of atonement wrought by the Trinity — almost entirely in the shade”** During 
one retreat, he notes, “We can be passionate for the sake of a ‘crucified God. In 


» 


fact, Christianity is the religion of a 'risen God.” Christ died not to save us, but 
to create us.*7 

In his spiritual journey, the contemplation of the cross always remains viv- 
idly present: "Before theorizing about the Cross, he draws the essential foun- 
dation of his teaching from contemplation of it. In effect, he undertook a 
lengthy contemplation to see it not as a mark of failure, a symbol of death, 
but as the sign of the definitive victory of life. One cannot help thinking of the 
“colloquy with Christ on the Cross" to which Ignatius of Loyola (c.1491-1556) 
invites the retreatant making the Exercises. It is not with the dying that Igna- 
tius proposes to enter into dialogue, but with the living. 

And so the crucified is already the risen: "His faith was so strong that in the 
Crucified he always at the same time saw the Risen Christ"? The incarnation 


43 Cf. Teilhard, Divine Milieu, no. 

44 Teilhard's journal for 1920 (unedited), quoted in Jacques Laberge, Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din et Ignace de Loyola: Les notes de retraite (1919-1955), Collection Christus 34 (Paris: Des- 
clée de Brouwer, 1973), 132. 

45 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Christianity and Evolution, trans. René Hague (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1969), 159. 

46 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theo-Drama: Theological Dramatic Theory; Vol. 5, The Last Act, 
trans. Graham Harrison (San Francisco: Alexander Street Press, 1998), 167. 

47 Teilhard, Notes de retraites, 196. 

48 De Lubac, Religion of Teilhard de Chardin, 58. 

49 Ibid, 238. 
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found its fulfillment in the resurrection, the certainty upon which “he founded 
the whole of his vision.” The resurrected being of Christ is just as tangible as 
the Jesus of history. Even more, one might say, insofar as it becomes coexten- 
sive with the cosmos. 


Evil and Sin 


This prompts us to interrogate the place of evil in his spirituality. A superficial 
reading seizes upon a Teilhardian “optimism” that ignores the tragedy of his- 
tory. Yet for Pierre Noir, S.J., “few spiritualities are as marked as that of Teilhard 
by the presence of evil in the universe and by the tragic character of human 
life."5! For Bruno de Solages (1895-1983), the question “was never far from his 
thoughts.5? We cannot understand what he himself called his “optimism” 
without recognizing that it arose out of a “paramount pessimism.” Particularly 
given his experience of the war, Teilhard had a profound sense of the tragic 
dimension of history: “His vision of the world is tragedic" (dramatique).53 

Nevertheless, we must differentiate between his experience of evil and his 
manner of speaking in the more theoretical texts, where he presents it as an 
ineluctable consequence of an evolving universe. In his eyes, an evolutionary 
(or historical) perspective offers a better account of the existence of evil than 
a static (or permanent) vision of the world. 

The evolutionary perspective is oriented toward the end of history that 
marks the definitive victory of good over evil, of life over the forces of death. 
God makes use of evil for good, like an artist who knows how to benefit from an 
error.* Teilhard often implicitly positions himself at the end of history, when 
the birth of a new life causes us to forget the pangs of the delivery.55 

A theoretical solution to the problem of evil will always remain impotent in 
the face of the concrete, existential experiences we are confronted by. If evil 
has no reality in and of itself, Teilhard never pretends that evil is not a reality 


50 Georges Crespy, La pensée théologique de Teilhard de Chardin: Suivi de "Mystique," inédit de 
Teilhard de Chardin, Encyclopédie universitaire (Paris: Éditions universitaires, 1961), 94. 

51 Noir, “Teilhard de Chardin,’ 125. 

52 Bruno de Solages, Teilhard de Chardin: Témoignage et étude sur le développement de sa 
pensée (Toulouse: E. Privat, 1967), 227. 

53 Henri de Lubac, “La pensée du Père Teilhard de Chardin,” in Henri de Lubac, Théologie 
dans l'histoire 11: Questions disputées et résistance au nazisme, Théologie (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1990), 301-370, here 364. 

54 Cf. Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 86. 

55 Cf. Rom. 8. 
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for us. This “will always remain one of the most disturbing mysteries of the 
universe for both our hearts and our minds.56 Several of his letters express a 
deep sensitivity to the lived experiences of his interlocutors. 

It is perhaps in his treatment of sin that Teilhard's thought remains most 


“e 


problematic. In his retreat notes, he recognizes that “sin' has little effect upon 
him? It was hard for him viscerally “to feel” and he reproached himself for 
having insufficient hatred, such as Ignatius calls for.5? Teilhard saw sin as ego- 
tism, an immersion in “satisfaction” (jouissance),?? a fixation on an end that is 
not the ultimate end, a refusal to participate in the struggle to build the world. 
Sin was opposed to communion. Its consequence is "disunion."60 

But what is sin's essential power (puissance effective)? The Teilhardian vi- 
sion is so drawn to the end, the divine attraction is so powerful, that all revolt 
against God is ultimately impossible. Teilhard was unquestionably reticent 
to speak of a “radical” evil. For him, there was no equivalence between good 
(which alone merited to be characterized as radical because it is at the root of 
being, according to the biblical conception of creation) and evil. 


The Divinization of Action 


The central role of the human person becomes a decisive actor in the pro- 
gression of history. Here we see why Teilhardian spirituality is readily regard- 
ed as a spirituality of action. Without a faith in the perfection of the world, 
without the "zest for life" (gout de vivre), humanity would cease to create and 
to believe. 


The more I examine myself, the more I discover this psychological truth; 
that no one lifts his little finger to do the smallest task unless moved, 
however obscurely, by the conviction that he is contributing infinitesi- 
mally (at least indirectly) to the building of something definitive — that is 
to say, to your work, my God.*! 


56  Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 85. 
57 Teilhard, Notes de retraites, 252. 


58 Ibid. 51. 
59 Ibid, 55. 
60 Ibid. 97. 


61 Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 55-56. 
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Action actually realizes something sacred. Teilhard is more interested in the 
“construction of a future” than the “rectification of the past.”"62 


Each one of our works, by its more or less remote or direct effect upon the 
spiritual world, helps to make perfect Christ in his mystical totality. [...] 
In fact, through the unceasing operation of the Incarnation, the divine so 
thoroughly permeates all our creaturely energies that, in order to meet 
it and lay hold on it, we could not find a more fitting setting than that of 
our action.65 


This is to carry on Creation: “we serve to complete it.”64 

The theme of the “zest for life" pervades Teilhard's vocabulary. It is important 
to emphasize this point in order to avoid an overly intellectualized reading of 
his works. More than communicating ideas, specific concepts, or a rationally 
ordered worldview, it conveys a delight, helping the interlocutor to share in 
an experience that must ultimately remain incommunicable. In a letter to Ida 
Treat (1899-1978), Teilhard writes that what he hopes to disseminate “is not 
exactly a theory, a system, a Weltanschauung, but a certain taste, a certain per- 
ception of the beauty, the pathos, and the unity of being.”® This is to hear a 
fundamental harmony that words struggle to express. 

It is through this delight that one comes to see God. “The perception of the 
divine omnipresence is essentially a seeing, a taste, that is to say a sort of in- 
tuition bearing upon certain superior qualities in things. It cannot, therefore, 
be attained directly by any process of reasoning, nor by any human artifice”66 

"Zest for life" encapsulates these diverse notes. It is the fundamental en- 
ergy animating existence, the "central and favoured ligament" that expresses 
“a supremely intimate bond between mysticism, research and biology.”*” It is 
present in all that exists, among the most rudimentary instincts. In humanity, 
it must be cultivated. It is no longer spontaneous. The human is without doubt 
instinctively drawn to inquiry, the transformation of the world, the develop- 
ment of the earth, everything that tends towards "higher existence" (plus étre). 
One feels, too, the "zest for the other,” an attraction to the encounter, the power 


62 Teilhard, Notes de retraites, 216. 

63 Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 62. 

64 Ibid. 

65 Teilhard, Letters to Two Friends, 58-59. Italics in the original. 
66 Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 131. 

67 Teilhard, Activation of Energy, 242. 
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of love. But it contends with other forces working in the opposite direction. 
“Zest for life” then, denotes a will supported by a faith: 


Man will only continue to work and to research so long as he is prompted 
by a passionate interest. Now this interest is entirely dependent on the 
conviction, strictly undemonstrable to science, that the universe has a 
direction and that it could — indeed, if we are faithful, it should — result 
in some sort of irreversible perfection. Hence comes belief in progress.68 


In the human person, the desire to grow is passible (périssable). The zest for 
life remains, but becomes less evident, more fragile, susceptible to contesta- 
tion, as many examples show us. Surviving and growing relate to the will in a 
sense more appropriate to the inferior orders of existence. Pessimism, defeat- 
ism, and apathy (dégoút) forever stalk a humanity tired of living. 


The Way of the East and the Way of the West 


A mystical temperament that aspires to unity cannot help feeling attracted to 
the East (l'Orient), where the first efforts to overcome the visible disorder of the 
world arose. Western civilization — scientific, cosmopolitan, industrial — will 
strike such a temperament as too materialistic and individualistic. Teilhard 
witnessed the craze among many of his contemporaries for “Oriental” spiritu- 
alities (or at least those reputed as such). “Many Westerners have a vague and 
distant picture of the Far East as bathed, throughout its whole extent, in a sort 
of Buddhist serenity.”69 

Teilhard's long sojourn in China, his many trips to other Asian countries, and 
his numerous contacts with exponents of Hindu and Sufi mystical traditions 
had brought him into contact with Eastern spiritualities. His stay in Egypt dur- 
ing his regency had already left him enthralled: he had “drank it [sc. the East] 
in avidly.””° The whole atmosphere, the contact with the desert, the exposure 
to so ancient a civilization had resonated with his "naturally pantheist" soul. 

He deemed the “way of the East,” through which more and more people find 
nourishment for their spiritual hunger, an impasse, since in Teilhard's eyes it 
did not truly respond to the most authentic human yearnings. It was the illu- 
sion of a "shortcut" that could offer direct access to the soul. Indeed, for him 


68 Teilhard, Phenomenon of Man, 284. Italics in the original. 
69 Teilhard, Toward the Future, 134. 
70 Teilhard, Heart of Matter, 23. 
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the soul could not be reached by a rejection of the material, a flight out of the 
world, but only by a passage through it, laborious and costly though it might 
be. The path to unity neither eliminates nor denies multiplicity. A person can- 
not achieve communion with others unless they preserve that which consti- 
tutes their irreducible individuality. 

For Teilhard, the “way of the West” is inscribed within the Christian inheri- 
tance, since Christianity takes the material seriously. Yet, in defending this 
thesis, one cannot avoid recognizing that “in a considerable part of its early 
manifestations, Christianity appears as an offshoot of Eastern mysticism.””! 
One significant element of this venerable mysticism is a call to a renuncia- 
tion that strongly resembles a flight from the world itself. But the logic of the 
incarnation and of the resurrection opens a different path, in that it does take 
matter and personhood seriously. 

One might deem his conception of “Oriental” spirituality too schematic. The 
theologian Ursula King noted that the dualities in Teilhard that seem to be in 
conflict should be understood not as dichotomies but rather as dynamic ten- 
sions. When, for example, Teilhard juxtaposes matter and spirit, it is to identify 
the motion that animates matter from within its being. These two “ways, far 
from representing two distinct spiritual currents, are rather two impulses that 
one can actually find in numerous spiritualities.” 


The Divinization of Passivities 


Despite the importance of action in the construction of the kingdom of God, 
itis not the culmination of human life. Henri de Lubac is particularly insistent 
on this point, in order to clear Teilhard of any Pelagian tendencies.?? This is, in 
fact, a point of ambiguity that deserves clarification. In large part, the success 
of the Teilhardian project consists in having rehabilitated human action, hu- 
manity's capacity to transform the world so as to better it. 

The theological development of The Divine Milieu allows a greater precision 
in this debate. One comes to see how much the book's first section is effec- 
tively a hymn to action. But this represents something “still only halfway."7^ 


71 Teilhard, Toward the Future, 51. 

72 Ursula King, Teilhard de Chardin and Eastern Religions: Spirituality and Mysticism in an 
Evolutionary World (New York: Paulist Press, 2011). 

73 De Lubac writes that the characterization of The Divine Milieu as a “mysticism of action" 
is "utterly false." De Lubac, Religion of Teilhard de Chardin, 33. 

74 Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 71. 
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The second part, “the divinization of passivities,” is the more fully elucidated, 
and reveals the extent to which the idea of passivity is really what drives the 
movement of the whole. 

Toward the end of the first part, it is affirmed that “the Christian is the most 
attached and the most detached of men.””? A reversal must take place, as “joy 
in action imperceptibly melts into desire for submission.””* Action assumes an 
element of renunciation. 


An honest workman not only surrenders his calm and peace once and 
for all, but must learn continually to jettison the form which his labour or 
art or thought first took, and go in search of new forms. To pause, so as to 
bask in or possess results, would be a betrayal of action.”” 


It is the active component to which we accord the greater importance. Yet, 
“when we act, as it seems, with the greatest spontaneity and vigour, we are 
to some extent led by the things we imagine we are controlling." "He, the 
lesser, has to receive rather than to give. He finds himself in the grip of what he 
thought he could grasp."? The cosmos is not merely the place where the trans- 
formative work of humanity is performed. Man is transformed by contact with 
it. On a 1919 retreat, Teilhard notes "the enriching (fortifying) and sanctifying 
(mortifying) power of the cosmos.”80 

God manifests himself in events. “Love what happens because it happens”?! 
What looks like chance (what escapes my grasp) disguises the source of life. 


Death 


The ultimate passivity is death. The passivities of diminution are "our 
real passivities.’8? “Death is the sum and consummation of all our dimin- 
ishments."5? But death is a passage to life. “Christ has conquered death, not 


75 Ibid. 72. 

76 Ibid. 74. 

77 Ibid.,71. 

78 Ibid. 49. 

79 Ibid. 74. 

8o Teilhard, Notes de retraites, 65. 
81 Ibid. 239. 


82 Teilhard, Divine Milieu, 81. 
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only by suppressing its evil effects, but by reversing its sting.”8* Even during 
the war itself, Teilhard wrote in his journal: 


I felt that death actually brings renewal, a real expanding of our being; 
to insist on wanting to grow according to human terms, within the realm 
of an experimental cosmos, is to condemn oneself to a narrow, choked 
ideal. [...] We must break the individual bonds that imprison us within a 
closed-off organism; we must escape the narrow terms of perception and 
movement imposed upon us by this larval existence. Death brings us this 
desirable yet painful (because renewing) liberation.8? 


Death is a return, a turning-around: “The beatific state is a new state, spring- 
ing not so much from evolution as from eternity and the divine infinity.”86 It is 
the location of the final displacement toward God. In 1939, Teilhard wrote that 
one should love God not because he is a “sound refuge,” but rather in the “joy 
of dependence”*” I cannot restore myself to God (to protect myself, I stay in 
the center), but instead I decenter myself toward God (he is my true center). 
This is the final resolution of his final retreat in 1954: “abandonment to the end” 


(abandon à la fin).88 


A Spirituality of Encounter and Communion 


Teilhardian spirituality is also a spirituality of communion, which conceives 
of salvation as divinization. A scriptural expression that recurs throughout is 
Paul's “that God may be all in all.”89 

A spirituality of action could conduce to an affirmation of the individual 
who would deny their vocation. The encounter with the other, with the world, 
with events — especially with all that represents alterity — helps escape a stifling 
isolation, provided that part of that alterity is absorbed into oneself. Passivities 


are such only when they become ours [...] from the moment when, re- 
flected on by us and echoing in us, they cease to exercise their pressure 
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simply as brute force, and present themselves to us as an actual interior 
state and as an attitude of obedience and love proposed to our freedom.?° 


In the end, it is not so much a negation of the self as an encounter with another 
that reveals that authentic being is developed in communion. 

The two moments are unified: to develop through being, to diminish 
through others' being. Development and renunciation are “two phases of the 
soul's breath.”°1 

Teilhardian spirituality is not a mysticism of flight from but rather one of 
communion with the world. “Everything in the universe is made by union and 
generation by the coming together of elements that seek out one another, melt 
together two by two, and are born again in a third"?? “An inexhaustible and 
universal communion is the term of the universal consecration."9? Later we 
find this in a formula that regularly comes from his pen, "Fuller being is closer 
union.” 

The story of salvation is nothing but the encounter of two freedoms. Of 
course, everything depends on the free initiative of God, creating the world in 
love. But another love freely responds to the love of creation. The creator is not 
detached from the world. He does nothing from without. Teilhard strenuously 
denied any extrinsic conception of grace. On a retreat in 1919, he wrote, “In the 
end, creative action must arise out of our initiative.” The fulfillment of creative 
action depends upon the meaningful freedom of the creature. 

For this reason, the Eucharist was always crucial for him. One thinks of that 
great poem, “The Mass on the World,” which circles back to the incarnation. 
The sacramental Species are formed by the totality of the world, and the dura- 
tion of the creation is the time needed for its consecration.* "The manifes- 
tation of the divine no more modifies the apparent order of things than the 
Eucharistic consecration modifies the sacred Species to our eyes.’96 

For Teilhard, the Eucharist is anything but a private devotion. The transub- 
stantiation of the host anticipates the radical transformation of matter that 
takes on personhood (the bread becomes the body of Christ) and unity (those 
who partake of the bread form a single body). The Eucharist combines the 
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truly material (“which earth has given and human hands have made”) with the 
truly spiritual. 

The ultimate form of this de-centering (lexcentration) is the adoration. This 
marks a reversal: *passing from a centering existence to an existence centering 
around another"? Teilhard defines “to adore” as 


to lose oneself in the unfathomable, to plunge into the inexhaustible, to 
find peace in the incorruptible, to be absorbed in defined immensity, to 
offer oneself to the fire and the transparency, to annihilate oneself in pro- 
portion as one becomes more deliberately conscious of oneself, and to 
give of one's deepest to that whose depth has no end.?8 


Abandonment is not depersonalization, but rather an intensification in energy. 


Toward Omega 


Teilhard's thought is “essentially eschatological."9? It is entirely oriented to- 
ward the ultimate end, the imminent fulfillment, the true absolute, the stan- 
dard against which all else is measured. The true permanence, which will make 
things last, is still to come. The story of salvation is skewed towards its conclu- 
sion, which is its true beginning. 

The end remains forever “unimaginable.”% The “Omega Point” is illusive: 
“The more we believe we understand it, the more it reveals itself to be some- 
thing else."1?! We cannot represent it, for it is without any measure in common 
with our ordinary experience. Here we perceive an “apophatic” dimension in 
Teilhardian spirituality stressed by de Lubac, which seemingly jars with his 
emphasis on a “mysticism of knowledge.” Yet there is no contradiction, if we 
recognize that the vision is still to come: it is not through our present under- 
standing that we will be able to conceive of the end in “Omega.” 

From an apologetical perspective, Teilhard tries to show that this is the same 
logic of evolution that leads to a convergence at the “Omega Point” But we can- 
not disguise the fact that to affirm the outcome of this evolution is more an act 
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of faith than a scientific demonstration.!?? It is only through the resurrection 
of Christ that we can confidently state that unification ultimately triumphs 
over dispersion, that life is stronger than death. 

Nevertheless, in the risen Christ who fills the universe, the tangible signs of 
God's presence have already been given. It is this that gives hope its strength. 
Expectation is "the supreme Christian function and the most distinctive char- 
acteristic of our religion. [...] Itis an accumulation of desires that should cause 
the Pleroma to burst upon us.”03 As this last quotation suggests, the wait can- 
not be purely passive: "The expectation of heaven cannot remain alive unless 
it is incarnate."0^ The theologian Georges Crespy speaks of an “anticipatory 
participation.”!05 


The Ignatian Dimension 


There can be no question that Teilhard de Chardin belongs to the Ignatian 
tradition. In his study of Teilhardian mysticism, André Ravier, S.J. (1905-99), 
reminds us that he was above all “a religious, a son of Saint Ignatius, a priest, a 
missionary.’!°6 For Henri de Lubac, he was a "loyal but free disciple,1% and The 
Divine Milieu appears to be a “new but on the whole authentic expression of 
the attitude they [i.e., the Exercises] inculcate.”!°8 For Pierre Noir, his spiritual- 
ity is “fundamentally Ignatian” and profoundly Eucharistic.!09 
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That said, his attitude is quite critical of Ignatian spirituality as it was pre- 
sented to him in his formation. The reading of the Exercises Teilhard received 
was voluntarist, ascetic, individualistic. In addition, mystic writings were 
deeply unpopular at the time." Teilhard scholar Jacques Laberge (1935-) 
quotes several authors with whom Teilhard felt some connection, such as 
Henri Bremond (1865-1933), Jules Lebreton (1873-1956), and Louis Peeters, S.J. 
(1868-1937). 

Another difficulty Teilhard encountered stemmed from the evolution of 
worldviews since Ignatius's day. The framework of the Exercises corresponds 
to a premodern cosmology and anthropology. Teilhard apparently harbored 
the ambition of transposing the Exercises into the context of a world in evolu- 
tion. He conceives of a “pre-Fundament” (pré-Fondement) that would give the 
retreatant a sense of the cosmos.!'2 

What most clearly links Teilhard's thought with Ignatian spirituality is the 
call to “see God in all things,” or as he put it, to learn “to see God everywhere."!!3 
Teilhard recognizes that the spiritual experience posited by Ignatius sought “to 
render God real in one's life."!^ In some respects, Teilhard's reasoning extends 
Ignatius's intuition within the context of an enlarged cosmos. Many expres- 
sions in The Divine Milieu are telling: 


By virtue of the Creation and, still more, of the Incarnation, nothing here 
below is profane for those who know how to see. On the contrary, ev- 
erything is sacred to the men who can distinguish that portion of cho- 
sen being which is subject to Christ's drawing power in the process of 
consummation.!5 


“By means of all things, without exception, the divine assails us, penetrates us 
and moulds us."!!6 

His spirituality includes “thinking with the Church.’ This question is all the 
more crucial since we know how much Teilhard suffered from the incompre- 
hension and criticism of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Nevertheless, his loy- 
alty remained undiminished. “For Teilhard, as for Ignatius, the Church is the 
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touchstone of authenticity of an engaged Christian existence, to which the 
Exercises should lead.” We cannot reach Christ save through the church, 
“through clinging to the living trunk (the Church, the Society, the ceremonies, 
the rules, and above all true compassion), as he wrote in 1942.8 

The theme recurs frequently in his retreat-notes, where he strives to deep- 
en his bonds to the church by means of thinking with it (while hoping that 
the church “thinks with the world”). In particular, he reflects on the rules for 
“thinking with the Church," while recognizing that they are shaped by the era 
of the Reformation, in response to Martin Luther (1483-15406).!!? 

This church is not merely a spiritual entity: it is eminently concrete, incar- 
nated in persons and in institutions. The “body of Christ” is a physical reality. 
There is no authentic Christianity without a visible church. 

The church is conceived of as a “phylum.” Like all temporal reality, it is 
evolving, or, put another way, in genesis, in growth. He speaks of a church “in 
becoming,” whose essence is “germinal.”!2° His love for the church is genuine, 
but it is a love for the church “to come"?! If the present state of the church is 
lacking, we must recognize the movement that animates it, through which the 
longed-for communion is potentially to be effected. It is our active participa- 
tion in this movement that will help bring about its realization. 


Conclusion 


One cannot comprehend Teilhard's thought, even in his most speculative re- 
flections, without acknowledging that it is underpinned, through and through, 
byan instinct we might well classify — as he himself did — as mystical. 

His spiritual life was a quest, as he put it in a letter to Ida Treat of September 
2, 1948: "To live [...] closer to the universal Center of conscious convergency 
which I am so eager to defend and to prove, but whom I am still so far (unfor- 
tunately) from experiencing as a real thing.”!2? 

This quest entails a dialectic tension that will be resolved only at the very 
end, through a radical transformation. Teilhard expresses this in speaking of 
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a “third way” (via tertia) between the “first” “naturalist,” or “materialist” — rep- 
resented by pantheism (God is found by fusing him with the world) — and the 
“second,” “spiritualist,” or “supernaturalist” which would be Christianity poorly 
understood (God is reached by flight from or breaking with the world). The 
quest for the unity to which humanity aspires is always oscillating between 
these two extremes of the veneration of the material and that of the spirit. For 
Teilhard, it is rather a “mysticism of the journey” or of "emergence," following 
Christ who was “immersed” in the world, without being confounded with it, 
before ultimately emerging to divinize it in all its dimensions. 


Appendix: The Mystical Milieu??? 


The mystic is the man who is bom to give first place in his experience to that aureole. 

The mystic only gradually becomes aware of the faculty he has been given of per- 
ceiving the indefinite fringe of reality surrounding the totality of all created things, 
with more intensity than the precise, individual core of their being. 

For a long time, thinking he is the same as other men, he will try to see as they do, 
to speak their language, to find contentment in the joys with which they are satisfied. 

For a long time seeking to appease his mysterious but obsessive need for plenitude 
of being, he will try to divert it onto some particularly stable or precious object to 
which, among all the accessory pleasures of life, he will look for the substance and 
overflowing richness of his joy. 

For a long time he will look to die marvels of art to provide him with that exaltation 
which will give him access to the sphere — his own sphere — of the extrapersonal and 
the suprasensible; and in the vast unknown of nature he will strive to hear the heart- 
beats of the higher reality which calls him by name. 

Happy the man who fails to stifle his vision, rejecting the pretext that it is absurd 
to take interest in the world once one has reached the circle in which it ceases to be 
perceptible to the majority of human beings. 

Happy the man who will not shrink from a passionate questioning of the Muses and 
of Cybele concerning his God. 

But happy above all he to whom, rising beyond aesthetic dilettantism and the ma- 
terialism of the lower layers of life, it is given to hear the reply of all beings, singly and 
all together: “What you saw gliding past, like a world, behind the song and behind the 
colour and behind the eyes' glance does not exist just here or there but is a presence 
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existing equally everywhere: a presence which, though it now seems vague to your 
feeble sight and your crude being, will grow in clarity and depth. In this presence all 
diversities and all impurities yearn to be melted away.” 

When he has pursued to the end the vocation contained in all sense-perception 
— when his eyes have once become accustomed to the Light invisible in which both 
the periphery of beings and their centre are bathed - then the seer perceives that he 
is immersed in a universal Milieu? higher than that which contains the restlessness of 
ordinary, sensibly apprehended, life: a Milieu that knows no change, immune to the 
surge of superficial vicissitudes - a homogeneous Milieu in which contrasts and differ- 
ences are toned down. As yet, he can say nothing of this diffuse Reality except that it 
exists, that it is enveloping and that in a mysterious way it is beatifying. It is enough for 
him, however, to have glimpsed its serene and luminous folds. Nothing henceforth can 
shake his determination to move for ever into its embrace and to find his happiness in 
there becoming ever more lost. [...] 

At first, we might have mistaken it for a mere projection of our emotions, their ex- 
cess flowing out over the world and appearing to animate it. 

Soon, however, its autonomy became apparent as a strange and supremely desir- 
able Omnipresence. This universal presence began by drawing into itself all consis- 
tence and all energy. Later, embodied in the great wind of purification and conquest 
that excites man at every stage in his history, it drew us into itself — so fully as to as- 
similate us to its own nature. 

Sometimes, when I have scrutinized the world very closely, I have thought that I 
could see it enveloped in an atmosphere - still very tenuous but already individualized 
— of mutual good will and of truths accepted in common and retained as a permanent 
heritage. I have seen a shadow floating, as though it were the wraith of a universal soul 
seeking to be born. 

What name can we give to this mysterious Entity, who is in some small way our own 
handiwork, with whom, eminently, we can enter into communion, and who is some 
part of ourselves, yet who masters us, has need of us in order to exist, and at the same 
time dominates us with the full force of his Absolute being? 

I can feel it: he has a name and a face, but he alone can reveal his face and pro- 
nounce his name: 


Jesus! 


Translated from the French by Spencer J. Weinreich 
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CHAPTER 10 
“The Witness to These Witnesses”: Henri Bremond 


François Trémolières 


It is doubly paradoxical to dedicate a chapter of a volume on Jesuit mysticism 
to Henri Bremond (1865-1933) as he was neither a mystic nor a Jesuit (or, rath- 
er, he ceased to be one). At the beginning of his masterpiece, A Literary History 
of Religious Thought in France, he describes himself as “the witness to these 
witnesses [i.e., the mystics],” who “resembles a copyist lovingly dwelling upon 
the lines of great works of art beyond the scope of his own achievement." And 
though he left the Society of Jesus in 1904 (after twenty-two years), his fate 
has remained tied to it, for his papers were preserved by two of his brothers, 
André (1872-1949) and Jean Bremond (1869-1962), both Jesuits. The archive 
containing these letters was organized by André Blanchet, S.J. (1899-1973), and 
then deposited practically in its entirety with the manuscript department of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale de France. Blanchet was the driving force behind 
the resurgence in Bremondian studies in the 1960s (around the centenary of 
Bremond's birth), with symposia at Cerisy in 1965 and at Aix-en-Provence in 
1966, as well as the creator of a book series dedicated to the subfield, which 
brought to light Bremond's correspondence with the philosopher Maurice 
Blondel (1861-1949) and George Tyrrell (1861-1909), himself a former Jesuit. 

In his output, Bremond seems almost an archaeologist, unearthing a vast 
continent of Catholic mystical literature from seventeenth-century France, the 
“century of the saints,” in the expression he attributes to the Oratorian Denis 
Amelote (1609-78). Bremond defines this literature as the "school" of Louis Lal- 
lemant (1578-1635) — the standard-bearer (porteuse), as he put it, of “the mystic 


1 Henri Bremond, A Literary History of Religious Thought in France from the Wars of Religion 
down to Our Own Times, trans. K.L. Montgomery (pseud.), 3 vols. (London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 1928—36), 1:xxiii. 

Only the first three volumes of Bremond's magnum opus, the Literary History (1 vols., 
plus index, 1916-36), have received an English translation. For the remaining volumes, the 
English is the present translator's, working from the French of the most recent edition: Henri 
Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France depuis la fin des Guerres de Re- 
ligion jusqu'à nos jours, ed. François Trémoliéres, 5 vols., reprenant l'intégralité de l'édition 
originale plus Introduction à la philosophie de la priére (Grenoble: Editions Jéróme Millon, 
2006) [hereafter Histoire littéraire]. 
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tradition in the Society of Jesus? In the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
then, Bremond was one of the architects of a scholarly account of mysti- 
cism, free of confessional slant and the filters of orders and congregations. 
At bottom, he was a historian of a Jesuit mystical tradition: in addition to Lal- 
lemant, his Jesuit subjects included Jean Rigoleuc (1596-1658); Julien Maunoir 
(1606— 83); Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-65), to whom Bremond dedicated three 
chapters, one of them on his role in the exorcisms at Loudun Jean Crasset 
(1618-92), the author of a life of Marie Hélyot (1645-82); and François Guilloré 
(1615-84), the pitiless spiritual director of the wretched Louise du Néant (1639- 
94). To examine his works and their impact is thus to study the historiography 
of this “Jesuit mystic spirituality,’ in which he played so decisive a role; to create 
a space, alongside spirituality and theology, for the history of mysticism; and 
to investigate the contours not only of this Jesuit tradition but also of a Jesuit 
historiography of mysticism.* 


Bremond the Jesuit 


Born in Aix-en-Provence in 1865, Bremond was the second in a family of four 
sons, all of whom entered religious orders. The eldest was briefly a Benedic- 
tine, but the other three became Jesuits, with Henri the first. Having lost his 
mother in 1879 and his father in 1884, his vocation came amid the “war of the 
two Frances": the Jules Ferry Laws, which mandated the expulsion of teach- 
ing congregations, and targeted the Jesuits in particular, were adopted in 1880, 
when he was enrolled at the city's Jesuit school, the Collège du Sacré-Cœur. 
Beginning his novitiate in 1882, at the age of seventeen, he would complete the 
order's cursus in England and Wales, where the Society's scholastics had with- 
drawn (he would return to Aix for his tertianship in 1897). The crisis that would 
lead to his departure from the Society in 1904 calls into question the solidity 
of his vocation as a Jesuit, which could have been imposed upon him by his 


2 See Histoire littéraire, vol. 5 (new edition, vol. 2). See also the contrary opinion on the Lal- 
lemant "school" in the chapter on Lallemant in this volume. 

3 Seethe chapter on Surin in this volume. 

4 Insofarasone can link the work of Michel de Certeau, S.J. (1925-86), to the influence of Bre- 
mond, and of a Jesuit historiography of that same Jesuit tradition — for instance, Bremond's 
dispute with Ferdinand Cavallera, S.J. (1875-1954), or the writings of Joseph de Guibert, SJ. 
(1877-1942). 
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instructors at the college, but according to his biographer, Blanchet, nothing 
can be said for certain on the subject.5 

Toward the end of the 1920s, in a note to his proposed introduction to Igna- 
tius of Loyola's (c.1491-1556) Spiritual Exercises,* Bremond let slip a rare auto- 
biographical confidence, in a tone more “petulant” than skeptical,’ about his 
first exposure to Ignatian spirituality: Pierre Pralon, S.J. (1839-1901), one of his 
teachers, well beloved among his students, 


continually boasted to us of the marvel that was the Exercises. But we 
were not yet mature enough for this wondrous book. In the meantime, he 
gave us Manrese to read, a high-flown and rather romantic paraphrase of 
Ignatius's work.$ And whereas, alas, a critical impertinence had already 
been born within me, I confessed I saw no difference between the medi- 
tations of Manrése and any old Lenten or missionizing sermon [sermon 
de caréme ou de mission]. Massillon, for example, since I'd taken care not 
to name Bourdaloue. He replied, “You will understand when you have 
read the original text that it is quite another thing.” 


5 See André Blanchet, Henri Bremond: 1865-1904, Études bremondiennes (Paris: Éditions 
Aubier-Montaigne, 1975), a work left incomplete by Blanchet at his death in 1973; it ends 
precisely at Bremond's departure from the Society, and is therefore fundamentally dedicated 
to Bremond the Jesuit. See also Émile Goichot's “Henri Bremond: Un chemin dans la nuit” 
the beginnings of a biography likewise interrupted by its author's death. Published in Émile 
Goichot, Henri Bremond: Historien de la faim de Dieu, ed. François Trémoliéres (Grenoble: 
Editions Jéróme Millon, 2006), 291-320. 

6 The manuscript note was published in Jean-Claude Guy, “Henri Bremond et son commen- 
taire des Exercices de saint Ignace,’ Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 45, no. 178 (1969): 191-224, 
here 192. At the end of 1920, Bremond had obtained from Georges Crés (1875-1935) the edi- 
torship of an edition of the Exercises, which remained dormant until 1926. It was completed 
in 1928, but the editor was to disown the volume in 1929. The introduction and the most 
important notes provided material for the articles Bremond published that year: see Henri 
Bremond, “Saint Ignace et les Exercices, La vie spirituelle: Supplément 20 (April 1929): 1-47. 
Bremond, “Saint Ignace et les Exercices,” La vie spirituelle: Supplément 20 (May 1929): 73-111. 

7 "When he especially irritated my petulance" Bremond wrote of his teacher, Pralon, 
“Tavenged myself by announcing my departure for the (nearby) novitiate of the Dominicans, 
or in swearing that the author of the Provincial Letters [i.e., Blaise Pascal (1623-62)] wrote 
better than anyone.” Quoted in Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 22. 

8 Charles Deplace, Manrese, ou les Exercices spirituels de saint Ignace mis à la portée de tous les 
fidèles dans une exposition neuve et facile (Lyon: J.B. Pélagaud, 1845). 

9 Quoted in Guy, “Henri Bremond,” 192. 
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Bremond's first exposure to “the original text” came in his novitiate, but, he 
wrote, “without any further illumination [d'éblouissement]|":10 


Saint Ignatius gave the Exercises to men hand-picked and already 
formed. I was barely eighteen years old [in reality, seventeen years and 
four months], and moreover a little immature, like a true Provençaux. 
[...] And so this was not the real encounter, the real grappling with the 
book. Between it and us, the figure, utterly amiable, of the schoolmaster 
who brought it into our reach. Explanations that never seemed sufficient 
to me. Other than that, an immense boredom.!! 


He continues, “I attempted — by force, even — a real encounter [with the Ex- 
ercises] ten years later" which is to say in 1892, probably in the course of the 
retreat for his ordination as a priest. This “grappling” was worse than the bore- 
dom: the master!? who was giving him the Exercises had 


as his principle that there was no need for a human intermediary between 
the exercitant and the book of the Exercises, any more than between the 
sun and the plant. The book would work by itself, through its innate and 
ineluctable force, through its irresistible effusion [rayonnement]. So long 
as one marshals the intellectual and moral courage to be seized by this 
wondrous inevitability [engrenage], the miracle will occur. With such in- 
structions, reminders, and explanations, like Mentor? this awful saint 
hurled us into the abyss. Here “boredom” is not strong enough. Imagine 
Stevenson’s island, "Treasure Island”: deluged with rain for eight days — 
and no treasure.!* 


10 Quoted in Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 30-31. 

11 Quoted in Guy, “Henri Bremond 192-193. 

12 Bremond calls him “a saint” According to Blanchet, this was probably Paul Ginhac, 
SJ. (1824-1895), whose suit for beatification was introduced at Rome in 1924. 

13 An allusion to Fénelon's Aventures de Télémaque, book 6, when Mentor (Athena, goddess 
of wisdom in disguise) pushes his young charge Telemachus into the sea, to force him 
away from the amorous wiles of Calypso: “At once the wise Mentor pushed Telemachus 
into the sea, as he sat upon the edge of the rock, and threw himself headlong into the 
same abyss"; Francois de Fénelon, Telemachus: Son of Ulysses, ed. and trans. Patrick Riley, 
Cambridge Texts in the History of Political Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 95-96. 

14 Quoted in Guy, “Henri Bremond,” 193. 
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This impression was probably exacerbated, as Blanchet indicates, by the im- 
portance accorded at the time of his formation to the Spanish Jesuit Alfonso 
Rodríguez's (1532-1617) Exercitium de perfectione et virtutibus christianis (Prac- 
tice of perfection and of Christian virtues). Bremond would write on another 
occasion, “having read it some thirty times [likely during his novitiate] and 
in multiple languages,” he found in it only “something dismal, which could 
be captured only by the English ‘dull’ An unalloyed sensation of grayness and 
emptiness."!6 

Bremond seems to have been an excellent student in philosophy and theol- 
ogy, but he was to criticize severely the instruction he received, clearly pre- 
ferring the humanities. Blanchet depicts a young Bremond torn between the 
allure of literature and its taint as futile for an aspiring philosopher, who only 
later found adequate nourishment, outside the Society, in the works of Léon 
Ollé-Laprune (1839-98) and Maurice Blondel. 

Extracts from the notebooks of Bremond's tertianship,!” published by Blan- 
chet, manifest a grave internal crisis. For anyone familiar with these writings, 
it is difficult not to see a personal influence in the pages of the Literary History 
that Bremond dedicates to the "second conversion" - the conversion to "the 
spiritual teachings of Louis Lallemant” As he observes, Lallemant 


speaks to the Jesuits. Not to the novices, not to those in formation [des 
commengants |, but to the priests ripened by fifteen or twenty years of re- 
ligious life. These priests — “the tertians,” as they are called in the Society 
- their studies finally completed, retreat for an entire year before pro- 
nouncing their final vows and consecrating themselves forever to that 
apostolate for which they have already completed their apprenticeship.! 


15 “In anote that was to have been published in the first chapter of Métaphysique des saints, 
but which I did not retain, because it seemed too personal” writes Bremond in his In- 
troduction à la philosophie de la priére (1929), a supplement to the Literary History, rere- 
leased in Histoire littéraire, 3:665ff. It is part of an explication of the genesis of “the idea of 
ascéticisme." 

16 Bremond immediately opposes this to Surin and Jean-Jacques Olier (1608-57): “an utterly 
contrary sensation, accessible [dilatante], fulfilling, liberating.” Histoire littéraire, 3:666. 
For a more developed comparison with Lallemant, see ibid., 3:471-473. 

17 See also his contribution to the symposium at Cerisy: André Blanchet, “Labbé Henri 
Bremond: Quelques traits pour un portrait futur,” in Entretiens sur Henri Bremond, ed. 
Maurice Nédoncelle and Jean Dagens, Décades de Centre culturel international de 
Cerisy-la-Salle, n.s. 4 (Paris: Mouton, 1967), 19-29. 

18 Histoire littéraire, 2:453 (older edition, 533ff). 
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Having discovered Lallemant and his school (especially Surin, whom he 
considered totally opposed to Rodriguez), Bremond read them during his 
tertianship and questioned himself about the “conversion” to which, accord- 
ing to Lallemant's Doctrine spirituelle (1694), “the salvation of a religious is 
inseparably linked.” 


Most Saints and religious who arrive at perfection generally undergo two 
conversions; one by which they give themselves up to the service of God; 
the other by which they devote themselves entirely to perfection. This 
is observable in the Apostles, when our Lord called them, and when He 
sent down upon them the Holy Spirit; in St. Theresa and her confessor 
F[r]. Alvarez [sic], and in many others. This second conversion does not 
take place in all religious, and it is owing to their negligence. The time of 
this conversion in our case is generally in the third year of the noviciate 
[sic].20 


The tertianship, as Lallemant also wrote, “is so important, that only God and 
the Fathers who have the direction of it know how necessary it is”: “a year's 
retreat,” during which “we cannot apply ourselves too much [...] to the exer- 
cises of the interior life,’ since “we shall pass the rest of our days in the em- 
ployments of the exterior life”?! As to “the year that immediately follows" the 
tertianship, it is, as Lallemant wrote, “the critical time, on which the rest of our 
life depends.”22 

Bremond threw himself into the abandonment, the “loss of oneself" charac- 
teristic of this spirituality. But the result was a feeling of anxiety.2? “To be sure, 
he desired to pray” Blanchet wrote in an attempt at a full biography, “but he felt 


19 Ibid., 2:454 (older edition, 5:91). See Louis Lallemant, Doctrine spirituelle, ed. Dominique 
Salin, Collection Christus 97 (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 2011), 85; or Lallemant, The 
Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant of the Company of Jesus, ed. Frederick William 
Faber (London: Burns & Lambert, 1855). A new annotated edition of the Spiritual Doctrine 
is forthcoming from the Institute of Jesuit Sources at Boston College. This was a posthu- 
mous work, edited by Lallemant's biographer, Pierre Champion (1632-1701), the author 
having died in 1635 at the age of forty-seven. In the introduction to his new edition of the 
Doctrine spirituelle, Salin presents the text as a masterpiece of "the Jesuit spiritual tradi- 


na 


tion," “the great classic of Ignatian spirituality.” Lallemant, Doctrine spirituelle, 7. 


20 Lallemant, Spiritual Doctrine, 83. This passage is cited by Bremond: Histoire littéraire, 


2:454. 
21 Lallemant, Spiritual Doctrine, 82-83. 
22 Ibid., 86. 


23 Cf. appendix 3. 
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his prayers falling back upon him without ever reaching God. His word brings 
forth no word. No presence responds to his presence. Keeping his thoughts 
from all that is not God, he makes a void, but God simply does not fill it.”24 

According to Blanchet, Bremond had long believed that “his difficulty in 
praying was personal something he experienced as a drama and as a “fault” 
that condemned him (the absence of that “perfection” upon which his salva- 
tion depended).? It was not until much later, in the reading he did for the 
Histoire littéraire, that he came to conceive of “the waste that can be inhabited 
by God.”26 Near the end of his tertian retreat, on July u, 1898, he copied into 
his notebook a page from Crasset's La vie de Madame Hélyot (1683), a book that 
inspired his own historical writings:?” 


I cannot better express the state in which that holy soul [Madame Hé- 
lyot] sometimes found herself than in picturing a man who is all at once 
transported through the infinite expanses we suppose to exist beyond the 
heavens, and that for this reason we call imaginary [...] where there is 
no heaven, no earth, no fire, no water, no light, no color, no mountain, 
no valley, no field, no plain, no human, no beast, no creature of any kind 
[...] [but] a certain infinite, invisible, incomprehensible, eternal, and 
immutable void, which would have no limit! What, I say, would be the 
astonishment of that man, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, tasting noth- 
ing, touching nothing, with nothing upon which to stand. He would be as 
though suspended between being and non-being.?? 


The tertianship is also the period for a thirty-day session of the Exercises and 
an in-depth study of the Constitutions. According to Blanchet, this "great re- 
treat was good. His reservations about the Exercises were silenced. Their pro- 
gram appeared to him as a narrow path between precipices, narrow yet sure, 


24 Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 73. 

25 In the aforementioned passage of the Literary History, nearly thirty years later, Bremond 
is careful to note: “a harsh word [of Lallemant’s on the salvation of religious], and one 
should not push it too far. No doubt Lallemant wishes to say that in the religious life, it 
is always an immense thing to renounce, in a formal act, not only this or that point of 
perfection, but perfection itself” Histoire littéraire, 2:454-455. 

26 Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 73, 74, 78. On the mystics’ understanding of abandonment, see 
Histoire littéraire, 3:318—319 (older edition, 8:15). 

27 Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 81 mentions a letter from Blondel dated February 21, 1920. 

28 Quoted in Histoire littéraire, 2:650 (older edition, 5:322-323). 
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and this he followed with perfect docility. But once the retreat ended, all trace 
of this disappeared.”29 

At the same time, Bremond was also pursuing a literary career, begin- 
ning with articles in L'univers in 1893 and in Études, a broad-ranging Jesuit 
magazine, in 1894 (becoming a staff-writer in 1899). His article, entitled “M. 
Brunetière et la psychologie de la foi” (Brunetière and the psychology of faith) 
(which he reprinted in L'inquiétude religieuse in 1901), printed in two instal- 
ments on March 5 and March 20, 1897, did not go unnoticed. He sent them to 
Blondel - the philosopher of L'action (1893) and of the influential Lettre sur les 
exigences de la pensée contemporaine en matière d'apologétique (Letter on the 
exigencies of contemporary thought on questions of apologetic, 1896) — whose 
instructions he followed in returning to Aix. Through Blondel, he came to 
know the Oratorian Lucien Laberthonniére (1860-1932), Friedrich von Hügel 
(1852-1925), and George Tyrrell - many of the figures who would soon make up 
“modernism,” the controversial intellectual movement denounced as heresy 
by the Magisterium in the encyclical Pascendi dominici gregis (September 8, 
1907), with which Bremond was linked. It is impossible to explicate here the 
links between Bremond, his conception of mysticism, and modernism in all 
their complexity:?? we can include only one, more thoroughly “Jesuit” aspect — 
his relationship with the Irishman George Tyrrell. 

Three years Bremond's senior, Tyrrell, of an Anglican family and Calvinist 
education, converted to Catholicism in 1879 at the age of eighteen, and almost 
immediately entered the Society of Jesus, where he was swiftly recognized for 
his aptitude in Thomist theology and his skill with the pen - talents that were 
to cause him problems in a Society dominated by a Suárezian strain he could 
not accept. When, in the summer of 1898, Bremond took the initiative to write 
to him, both found themselves expressing a certain malaise, which for Tyrrell 
at this point was voiced as an internal critique: 


We S.J.s - he wrote in one of his first letters (29 October 1898) — forget that 
S.P.N. [Sanctus Pater Noster (Our holy father): that is, Ignatius of Loyola] 
was a thorough mystic, and with our “systematisings” of meditation and 
our “methods” of loving God (e.g. Fr. Roothaan's analysis of meditation;?! 


29 Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 78. 

30 See the work of Émile Goichot and Émile Poulat (1920-2014), as well as my own “Situa- 
tion de Bremond,’ in Histoire littéraire, 4:801-830 (reprinted in François Trémoliéres, Ap- 
proches de l'indicible: Études bremondiennes [Grenoble: Editions Jérôme Millon, 2014]). 

31 Jan Philipp Roothaan, De ratione meditandi (Tournai: J. Casterman, 1840). This text is men- 
tioned in Histoire littéraire, 2:611. Jan Philipp Roothaan, S.J. (1785-1853), was the superior 
general of the Society from 1829 until his death. 
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and let us say Le Gaudier's terrible machinery of sanctity),?? we have 
created a fashion which the contemplative Orders have not been strong 
enough to counteract. [...] The Protestants have put on our mysticism 
and we have put on their rationalism. I am going to make a wild and pre- 
sumptuous effort to treat the “Exercises” more or less mystically.33 


Bremond suggested a "Tyrrellian commentary on the Exercises,” and on Janu- 


ary 11 of the following year, Tyrrell responded bluntly, 


For years this has been my dream, and I have already realized it, more or 
less. That has always seemed to me the only possible means of slowly and 
smoothly creating not a new spirit, but the ancient spirit of the Society, 
in the days when flexibility and the ability to adapt were the key to a 
greatness whose name and majestic shadow we allow to persist even to 
this day. [...] The ideals of every founder are bound by ineluctable laws 
to ossify and lose their vitality in the course of time. But N.s.P. hoped to 
escape this fate by making "vitality" itself his “ideal.”3* 


The word "vitality" is ubiquitous in the years immediately preceding the mod- 


ernist crisis; it undeniably belonged to the “moderns.” On July 20, 1899, Tyrrell 


wrote to Bremond that Ignatius “was the Hecker of the sixteenth century" — a 
transparent allusion to the “Americanism” ofthe Paulist Isaac Hecker (1819-88), 
which would eventually be condemned.** If Tyrrell's project of an Ignatian 


commentary came to nothing (quickly thwarted by troubles in the Society: 


32 


33 


34 


35 


Antoine le Gaudier, De natura et statibus perfectionis opus posthumum (Paris: 1643). Bre- 
mond includes this work in La métaphysique des saints as a typical specimen of “ascetic 
literature." Histoire littéraire, 2:649. 

George Tyrrell, George Tyrrell's Letters, ed. Maude D. Petre (London: T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., 
1920), 50—51. Bremond's letters to Tyrrell have not survived. 

George Tyrrell, Lettres à Henri Bremond, ed. and trans. Anne Louis-David, Études bremon- 
diennes 3 (Paris: Éditions Aubier-Montaigne, 1971), 46. Even in the very first letter that 
survives (July 6, 1898), Tyrrell is emphasizing “the flexibility of spirit of s.P.N." — in op- 
position, it is to be understood, to the mechanical (methodical) rigidity of his successors. 
Ibid., 41. 

Ibid., 52. In 1890, Hecker was presented by his biographer, the Paulist Walter Elliott 
(1842-1926), as “the priest of the future,” in the words of Félix Klein (1862-1953). The suc- 
cess of the French translation of this biography drew attention to the “Americanist doc- 
trines” the condemnation of which by Leo x111 (r1878-1903) on January 21, 1899 (in the 
apostolic letter Testem benevolentiae) is considered a prelude to that of modernism by 
Pius x (r1903-14). This condemnation had been prepared by the Jesuit Camillo Mazzella 
(1833-1900). 
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he was forbidden to preach or confess in June 1900 and expelled in early 1906, 
producing a sometimes-virulent anti-Jesuitism),9 traces of it nevertheless ap- 
pear in his writings, notably Hard Sayings (1898) and The Soul's Orbit (1915) — 
and some thirty years later the idea resurfaced in Bremond's work, toward an 
edition of the Exercises (which had no better success).37 

While engaged in this correspondence, Bremond was approaching the mo- 
ment when he was to take his final vows, that is, his definitive profession of the 
religious life. Tyrrell's difficulties in the Society and the connection between 
the two men encouraged Bremond to confide his doubts to the Irishman. In 
the same letter of July 20, 1899, Tyrrell told Bremond to continue following his 
path: “If s.P.N. were in my situation, he would feel all I feel and yet remain.”38 

Bremond pronounced his final vows on February 2, 1900, but this decision, 
far from liberating him, only worsened his difficulties. In a letter to Blondel 
dated March 27 (during his journey to Athens, where he was to befriend Mau- 
rice Barrés [1862-1923] and experience new literary yearnings), he worries 
about traveling abroad and leaving behind evidence that ought to be destroyed 
if he were to pass away, in order to "avoid any unexpected distress for my two 
brothers, who think me better than I am, and who know not how these last ten 
years have been for me a gradual disenchantment with everything they have 
loved in the Society of Jesus — which is perhaps my own fault.”39 

Tyrrell's advice in November 1900 — just before Bremond went to England to 
visit him, in the summer of 1901 — remained the same: "I think that despite a 
thousand difficulties, you and I ought to remain bound to our grille like Saint 
Lawrence, out of love for others, unless we come to a point where our entire 
life has become a lie in action.”*% And in April 1902, he once more counselled 


36 This inclination did not always spare the founder: “God forgive me for having compared 
Ignatius and his sterile fantasies with the inspired tinker [John Bunyan (1628-88), au- 
thor of Pilgrim's Progress], he wrote to Bremond on July 27, 1904. Tyrrell, Lettres à Henri 
Bremond, 168. According to Anne Louis-David (n.d.), “the ‘nearly completed’ book was 
destroyed" in 1901, with fragments salvaged by Maude Petre. No manuscript has survived. 

37 See above, note 4. 

38 Tyrrell, Lettres à Henri Bremond, 54. And earlier: “A man takes a woman ‘for better and for 
worse. If experience proves the worst, that does not grant a right to divorce. The Society 
is my spouse, and even if affection is impossible, yet duty is possible.” Ibid., 53. 

39 Quoted in Blanchet, Henri Bremond, 189. 

40 Of course, Tyrrell continues, “it is conceivable that such a day will come, and it is best to 
consider this eventuality. It might apply to our lives solely as Jesuits, or as priests, or in our 
position as Catholics. I think that to say that one is Catholic is to confirm in actu exercito 
that one believes beyond all doubt what the Church teaches.” Quoted in ibid., 195-196. 
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him not to take leave of himself in waiting for the axe to fall.* Yet, faced with 
the trajectory of the increasingly despondent Bremond, Tyrrell came to admit 
that his friend could no longer remain in the Society, and, on September 22, 
urged him to seek secular status: “I believe that as a secular priest you could 
in large part live by your pen; you would be freed from the frustrating yoke of 
communal life, and when and insofar as your spiritual fire diminished, you 
might come to see more clearly"? 

In the course of events, Tyrrell, and Blanchet in his turn, clearly hint at “the 
story of a woman.”* Bremond himself confided to his friend, the English nun 
Maude Petre (1863-1942) “that I have often felt, like a burden, like a fire, the 
persistence of the priestly character, the impossibility of being a man like other 
men.”44 

Yet his departure from the Society did not bring him to renounce the priest- 
hood, and one occasion on which he would hoist those colors high would in 
fact be Tyrrell’s death, denied the sacraments, on July 15, 1909. Bremond would 
accompany his friend with his prayers to an Anglican cemetery, incurring the 
gravest disciplinary sanction of his career, a suspension a divinis (a prohibi- 
tion from performing priestly ministries). This forced from him a submission 
reflected in his Apologie pour Fénelon (1910), written at this time, a fervent plea 
for the orthodoxy of one (half-)condemned.^5 


41 Quoted in ibid., 241. 

42 Ibid. 224. 

43 Ibid., 241. The archives of the generalate in Rome confirm this hypothesis. 

44 Ibid. 212. Tyrrell mocked this “Pippa” to convince Bremond (in a letter of September 22, 
1902) that “it is as a priest that you should find yourself and seek to serve and aid others. 
The manner of life is of no importance - even with Pippa in a cottage, there will be limits 
and terrible pressures for a nature as rich and as sensitive as yours. You can never thrive 
in all of your possibilities: the only question is where, given all the matters of fact, you can 
best thrive. Certainly not within the Society. Certainly not in a complete rupture with the 
whole of your past and a random plunge that would land you in circumstances intoler- 
able in comparison with your past. Let go of what must be let go, of course - that is to say, 
the Society — but beyond that, let go of as little as possible.” Ibid., 225. 

45 See Augustin Laffay, “L'abbé Bremond suspendu a divinis en 1909: Le dossier romain de 
l'affaire Tyrrell,’ in Littérature et spiritualité au miroir de Henri Bremond, ed. Agnès Gui- 
derdoni-Bruslé and François Trémoliéres (Grenoble: Editions Jérôme Millon, 2012), 17-48. 
See also his extraordinary 1931 apologia for Alfred Loisy (1857-1940), under the pseud- 
onym of Sylvain Leblanc: Émile Poulat, ed., Une ceuvre clandestine d'Henri Bremond: Syl- 
vain Leblanc; Un clerc qui n'a pas trahi; Alfred Loisy daprés ses mémoires, 1931, Uomini e 
dottrine 18 (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1972). 
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Bremond the Historian of the Jesuit “Mystical Tradition" 


At first glance, Bremond's work as a historian seems to have strayed from 
his initial interests, but it has been shown — in particular by Émile Goichot 
(1926-2003)** — that these later efforts contributed to the concept of “religious 
sentiments.” This concept emerged amid the modernist context of defiance 
against the dogmatic, the doctrinal, what he called the “notional,” and which 
intersected with his work with Tyrrell on the spirituality of the Society (as 
he had come to know it from within). Nevertheless, Bremond continued to 
draw on certain contemporary Jesuit authors:*” Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 
(1868-1927), the founder of Recherches de science religieuse and the author of 
La religion personnelle (1913), under whose patronage Bremond's great project 
of the Literary History began;^? Joseph Maréchal, S.J. (1878-1944), one of those 
who ventured into the “fledgling study of neuroses,"? cited in support of Bre- 
mond's quasi-testamentary analyses in Le procés des mystiques (The trial of 
the mystics);5° and Pierre Rousselot, S.J. (1879-1915), prominently deployed in 
the Métaphysique des saints.” This lineage has been somewhat obscured by the 
more conspicuous influences of Blondel, the Oratorian John Henry Newman 
(1801-90), Henri Delacroix (1873-1937), and William James (1842-1910). Even 
so, Bremond's studies of Ignatian spirituality would at the very least raise grave 
doubts among some within the Society, including many of his own friends, 


46 Besides the aforementioned overview, see Émile Goichot, Henri Bremond historien du 
sentiment religieux: Genése et stratégie d'une enterprise littéraire (Paris: Orphys/Associa- 
tion des publications prés les universités de Strasbourg, 1982) (an abridged version of his 
thesis, submitted in 1979). 

47 Certainly not Auguste Poulain, S.J. (1836-1919), whose “positive” approach to mysticism 
has begun to be seriously challenged, even within the Society. See Émile Goichot, Hen- 
ri Bremond, 94ff; Émile Poulat, L'université devant la mystique: Expérience du Dieu sans 
mode; Transcendance du Dieu d'amour (Paris: Salvator, 1999), 102ff. 

48 It was from Grandmaison that Bremond borrowed the idea of mystic "witnesses": see 
above, note 1. 

49 On the subject of Surin, see Histoire littéraire, 2:560 (older edition, 5180). Bremond fre- 
quently invokes psychology; in the Métaphysique des saints, it is the "psychology of the 
mystics." 

50 The last, posthumous volume of the Literary History (1933). See Histoire Littéraire, 4:771ff. 

51 Histoire littéraire, 3:560. See also, in Le procès des mystiques, Bremond's reference to Pierre 
Rousselot's Intellectualisme de saint Thomas (1908) and to his important article on the 
theological renewal of the Society, “Les yeux de la foi" (1910): Histoire littéraire, 4:777, 
77m2. On Bremond and Rousselot, see Jacques Le Brun, Le pur amour: De Platon à Lacan, 
La librairie du XXI* siécle (Paris: Seuil, 2002), 267—287. 
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such as Ferdinand Cavallera, the future editor of Surin and head of the Revue 
dascétique et de mystique, with whom he was to engage in vigorous debate.*2 

Lécole du Pére Lallemant (The school of Fr. Lallemant), part of volume 5 
of the Literary History, hardly presaged "the virulence of events to come," as 
Patrick Goujon, S.J., and Dominique Salin, SJ. remark in their study of the 
subject.* In the appendix, Bremond invokes the authority of Joseph Petit, SJ. 
(1840—1917), to support his thesis that the Society contained two currents of 
spiritual thought, one “decidedly mystical" — exemplified by Lallemant — the 
other — represented by Rodríguez - that was “somewhat leery of the mystical 
approach."54 

Yet, while he was writing his book, in a letter to his friend Lucien Guipon, 
S.J. (dates unknown), dated October 3, 1917, recalling his past in the Society in 
a more personal tone, he acknowledged that behind Rodríguez stood Ignatius: 
“Ignatian meditation always broke my head. With (at times) the best will in the 
world, in twenty years I never attained a passable meditation.'55 In this case, 
the “mystical tradition” depicted as “the school of Fr. Lallemant,” was likely 
to be a minority or outlier within the Society.** The chapter on Surin allows 
Bremond to put forward an alternative, which we have already encountered in 
Tyrrell: Ignatius the mystic — albeit a mystic Bremond takes care not to oppose 
to the ascetic” — and the Society as betraying its founder. 


52 See the letter from Cavallera to Bremond, May 15, 1920, in which he presents the study 
of the history of doctrine - emphasizing “history” — as “one of the few ways of securing 
the necessary freedom of research while awaiting better days” Quoted in Goichot, Henri 
Bremond historien du sentiment religieux, 209—210. 

53 Patrick Goujon and Dominique Salin, “Henri Bremond et la spiritualité ignatienne” in 
Histoire littéraire, 2:413-443. The two authors, both Jesuits, are experts in the “mystic tra- 
dition” of the Society — the former on Surin, the second primarily on Rigoleuc. See also 
the chapters entitled "Bremond et les Exercices spirituels” and “La bataille de la prière” in 
Goichot's dissertation. 

54 Histoire littéraire, 2:696. It is true that he also indicates the presence of “another spirit in 
the Society" (Isidore Vulliez-Sermet, S.J. [1860-1942]), in the opposition of two doctrines 
he regards as complementary — Rodríguez addressing himself to the novices, and Lalle- 
mant to the tertians. And Cavallera, in a generally positive account, is nevertheless invited 
to "rectify his imprecise, prejudiced, or misunderstood ideas" (see Revue d'ascétique et de 
mystique [April 1921]: 188-190). 

55 Quoted in Goichot, Henri Bremond historien du sentiment religieux, 186. 

56 Indeed, Bremond shows that Lallemant had difficulties with his superiors (see Histoire 
littéraire, 2:451), and, in light of the most recent research, he was actually understating 
them: see Goujon and Salin, “Henri Bremond,” 415. 

57 See the chapter “Surin et le moralisme mystique,” especially on the question of asceti- 
cism. Histoire littéraire, 629ff. 
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However, a passage in L'école francaise (written as volume 3, but published 
after volume 5 because of the controversy with the Sulpicians, and because 
of various additions) began to press the point with the audacious figure of 
the “Bérullian Jesuit" No doubt an attentive reading of “this admirable little 
book” - the Exercises — could render it “an enticing manual leading to mysti- 
cism,” but “it may be, and in truth is usually, given another meaning.'5? Also, 
as a possible source for Pierre de Bérulle (1575-1629), it becomes something 
of an antidote, more “practical” than contemplative. The principles might be 
the same, but Ignatius (and his disciples “even more strongly”) “does not, how- 
ever, formulate them ceaselessly and make them the unique foundation of his 
peculiar spirituality [...]. He admits grace, but does not speak of it, entirely oc- 
cupied as he is with illuminating and stimulating freewill”** The “theocentric” 
tone of a Jean-Baptiste Saint-Jure (1588-1657) necessarily made him a “Bérul- 
lian”: it was through the school of Bérulle's student, Gaston de Renty (1611-49), 
that he read the cardinal's Œuvres complètes, published by Francois Bourgoing 
(1585-1662) in 1644. 

Asked for the nihil obstat (ecclesiastical permission to print), Cavallera gave 
it, but not without expressing his reservations to the author. The review in 
the Revue d'ascétique et de mystique in July 1922 was severe in its criticisms; it 
became the occasion of Bremond's first public controversy. This controversy 
broadened considerably in later years, when Bremond published his “notes on 
the crisis over Ignatius's Exercises" in the University of Strasbourg's Revue des 
sciences religieuses (April, July, and October 1927) under the title "Ascése ou 
priére?" (Asceticism or prayer?). Here, the Exercises are clearly presented as 
a manual of asceticism, and to search for a manual of prayer (the term seems 
preferable to “contemplation,” which always refers, more or less, to exalted 
souls) therein cannot but engender serious confusion. After Ignatius's death, 
an attempt was made to make his book *a complete manual for entrance into 
the perfect life,” and suddenly prayer was “militarized,” subjected to “the rules 
of spiritual combat" — for which he ultimately substitutes asceticism.9? It was 
at this point that Bremond proposed the term ascéticisme, which one finds 


58 Ibid, 3:25. And earlier, to stray from “the historical interpretation given to them through 
many centuries by the Jesuits,” particularly since they have generalized the regime of the 
Exercises to the entire world. Ibid., 3:24. 

59 Bremond gives a parallel of text from the Exercises and Saint-Jure's L'homme spirituel 
(1646): the latter “exclusively Christian,” the former “even Epictetus himself, might have 
made his own.” Bremond, Literary History, 3:230-231. 

60  Seethe supplement to Histoire littéraire, 3:658—659. 
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at the beginning of the Métaphysique des saints, written at the same time.*! 
Building on the Dominicans Louis Chardon (1595-1651) and Alexandre Piny 
(1640-1709), and particularly drawing on the seminal contributions of Francois 
de Sales (1567-1622) in volumes 1 and 2, and on Bérulle in volume 3, Bremond 
concludes his project with the “genesis of asceticism” (volumes 7 and 8 of the 
Literary History): a section primarily dedicated to the Society of Jesus, from the 
"beginnings of the asceticist reaction" (even during Ignatius's lifetime, but flar- 
ing up under the generalate of Everard Mercurian [1514-80, superior general 
from 1573 to 1580]),°? through “the spirituality of Bourdaloue” (whose famous 
sermon on prayer seemed to him the height of ascéticisme, Bourdaloue [1632- 
1704] being a mystic "despite himself") and the condemnation of Baltasar ÁI- 
varez (1533-80) — the triumph of the reaction — and the culmination of the 
“mystic tradition,” Alvarez, Lallemant, Surin, Crasset. 

Bremond combined “Ascése ou priére?” with a lengthy response to the criti- 
cisms leveled by Cavallera (in the Revue dascétique et de mystique in January 
1928) in his Introduction a la philosophie de la priére (Introduction to the phi- 
losophy of prayer), a book published in 1929 as a “supplement” to the Literary 
History. The project had been suspended for six years because of Bremond’s 
“academic interlude’ (in the words of Goichot) — his election to the Académie 
Frangaise and the debate over “pure poetry” whether profane or secular, in the 
search for “pure prayer” (1924-26) — and the resumption of his doctrinal work 
on the subject of the first two volumes, which resulted in La métaphysique des 
saints (1928). While Cavallera held back on this occasion, others in the Soci- 
ety had a harsh reckoning with the Métaphysique: Jules Lebreton, S.J. (1873- 
1956), in Études (January and February 1929), to which Bremond replied in the 
March 1929 issue, and Joseph de Guibert in the Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 
(January-April 1929). When Bremond continued his analysis of the Exercises 
in a series of articles published sometime later in the Dominican journal La 
vie spirituelle, it attracted a reply from Gabriel Picard (1876-1959) in the 
February 1930 edition of the same publication. For a time, Bremond may have 
feared — whether rightly or wrongly - that the Society was clandestinely work- 
ing to have his works condemned by the Index. 

The debate was not merely historical; it had its doctrinal aspects as well: 
Bremond's understanding of prayer was accused, more or less implicitly, of fa- 
voring passivity and of confusing the ordinary state of the “pilgrim” in this life 
(who cannot escape its pangs) with the beatific state — the charge of quietism 


61 Ibid. 3:664. For the Métaphysique des saints, see ibid., 3:49-56. 
62 Ibid., 3:428. 
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was never far away. In any event, the controversy subsided after the encycli- 
cal Mens nostra (December 20, 1929) gave the Society full satisfaction by em- 
phasizing praxis drawn from the Exercises. For his part, in the Vie spirituelle: 
Supplément of April 1930, Bremond offered his “farewell to controversy’® — 
not without showing, against Cavallera and the others who had not acknowl- 
edged the clear link between the Society and the Bérulle they fundamentally 
suspected of quietism, that the latter's Bref discours de l'abnégation intérieure 
(Brief discourse on interior abnegation, 1597) was in fact an adaptation of the 
Breve compendio ascribed to the Jesuit Achille Gagliardi (1537-1607),54 “one 
of the most authoritative, and indeed one of the best, commentators on the 
Exercises.'65 

Guibert also took the field, with his study “Oraison mentale et priére pure” 
(Mental prayer and pure prayer) in two issues of the Revue dascétique et de 
mystique (July and October 1930), but without yielding anything of impor- 
tance.96 As the holder of the chair in ascetic and mystical theology at the 
Gregorian from its creation in 1922, the founder and inaugural editor in 1920 
of the Revue d'ascétique et de mystique, and the co-creator of the Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité with Cavallera and Marcel Viller, S.J. (1880—1952),97 Guibert 
seemed to be the order's unanswerable authority in these matters. His reading 


63 On this text, see the contribution of Pierre-Antoine Fabre to the new edition of the Liter- 
ary History: Histoire littéraire, 4:9—24. 

64 See Henri Bremond, “Bérulle quiétiste, ou Gagliardi,” La vie spirituelle: Supplément 26 
(February 1931): 65-74; Bremond, “Bérulle quiétiste, ou Gagliardi," La vie spirituelle: Sup- 
plément 26 (March 1931): 129-162. Above all, he means Aloys Pottier, S.J. (n.d.), the author 
of anoverview entitled Le P. Louis Lallemant et les grands spirituels de son temps (1927—29), 
which was followed by Pour saint Ignace et les Exercices, contre l'offensive de M. Bremond. 
It seems that the superiors in the Society had ordered him not to respond. Bremond will 
return to this in the last volume of the Literary History, dedicated to Gagliardi and his 
inspiration, the “dame milanaise," Isabella Cristina Berinzaga (c.1551-1624). See the first 
chapter of Le procès des mystiques (1933): Histoire littéraire, 4:525-559. 

65 Ibid, 3:428n. See also the chapter on Gagliardi in this volume. 

66 Joseph de Guibert, “Oraison mentale et prière pure,’ Revue d'ascétique et de mystique 1 
(July 1930): 225-238; Guibert, “Oraison mentale et prière pure," Revue d'ascétique et de 
mystique 11 (October 1930): 337-354. For this irenic yet fundamentally uncompromising 
tone, see also the article by Fernand de Lanversin, S.J. (1880-1968), “À propos de ‘prière 
pure,” Nouvelle revue théologique 57 (March 1930): 265-281. 

67  Fascicles began to appear in 1932, full volumes in 1937. The publisher, Gabriel Beauchesne 
(d.1943), had first contacted Guibert in 1928. Michel Olphe-Galliard, “Guibert (Joseph 
de), in Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, doctrine et histoire, ed. Marcel 
Viller, Ferdinand Cavallera, and Joseph de Guibert, 17 vols. (Paris: G. Beauchesne et ses fils, 
1937-95), 61147-1154. 
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of Bremond's work also offers us precious evidence of its impact within the 
Society. In addition to the aforementioned essays, worthy of note are Guibert's 
article “Bremond (Henri)" in the Dictionnaire de spiritualitéS8 and the refer- 
ences to Bremond in his posthumous survey The Jesuits (1953), to say nothing 
of implicit, intermittent discussion in works such as the articles in the Revue 
dáscetique et de mystique (1938), which eventually became the small posthu- 
mous volume Saint Ignace mystique, d'aprés son Journal spirituel (1950), where 
Guibert once again parallels the Exercises with Ignatius's life, based on sources 
Bremond could not have known - fragments of the founder's Journal unpub- 
lished until the late 1930s. 

Michel Olphe-Galliard (1900-85) describes the entry in the Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité as “a model of objective judgment and benevolent criticism"? — 
to which one can only respond that there was little of such objectivity, and 
even less benevolence, among contemporary Jesuit readers of Bremond. For, 
as Cavallera frankly observed in 1928, Bremond had *wounded" such readers 
(Cavallera above all) in their “deepest sentiments" by “belittling and disfigur- 
ing at his pleasure what was still for them, for many other souls, and for the 
church, a profound source of spiritual life and a school of prayer"! If Guibert 
does acknowledge "the considerable influence that he [i.e., Bremond] has ex- 
ercised," it is to attribute it “in very large part,” to “stylistic gifts of the highest 
order, which nevertheless tend to obscure otherwise important defects. "Lit- 
erary value" being beyond dispute, and "doctrine" never being mentioned in 
the work separate from historical considerations, Guibert accordingly concen- 
trates on the "historical value," and his conclusions are severe. The essayist has 
overwhelmed the historian. Although Bremond has performed “a very great 
service" in making "all those interested in the life of the soul, [...] though they 
be unbelievers,” aware of the “magnificent troves of rich lives contained within 
these writings," too often hitherto considered as “pious rhetoric without soul or 
originality," even professional historians would voice 


68 See Joseph de Guibert, “Bremond (Henri), in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 11926—38. 

69 Ibid. See also Guibert, The Jesuits: Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice; A Historical Study, 
ed. George E. Ganss, trans. William J. Young (Chicago: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1964). 

70 Olphe-Galliard, “Guibert,” in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 6:149n60. 

71  Inthe notes he made on a piece Bremond published in Revue dascétique et de mystique 
in July 1928, replying to Cavallera's own response in January 1928 to "Ascése ou priére?" as 
Bremond was voicing “his innermost feelings on the Society of Jesus," Cavallera expressed 
his astonishment "that such sentiments should be linked to so profound an incompre- 
hension of the traditional spirituality of the Society and a veritable itch to discredit it.” 
Quoted in Goichot, Henri Bremond historien du sentiment religieux, 206. 
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grave reservations [...] over many chapters of H. Bremond's books. To 
have conceived of the history of souls in the way an Augustin Thierry or a 
Michelet conceived of the history of peoples, makes him a very great his- 
torian. For one who prizes exactitude and objectivity in the narration of 
facts and a reluctance to stray beyond what the sources indicate above all 
else in historiography, reading Bremond's volumes will frequently be an 
occasion for ill-humor and astonishment, especially if one seeks a control 
that is even minimally narrow in its claims, and an argument even mini- 
mally derived from sources, such as Bremond uses and also such as he 
ignores or neglects [...]. In these volumes, one thus finds a disconcerting 
jumble of lucky and enduring finds, judicious and penetrating insights, 
and fruitful suggestions, as well as real gambles, historical paradoxes 
pinned upon two lines of a single text — if not upon pure conjecture — 
[and] showy theses nevertheless incapable of withstanding even moder- 
ately severe discussion.” 


What Guibert judged the weakest and most arguable points in the Literary Histo- 
ry were precisely those relating to the Society: the dramatization of the Alvarez 
episode as “a turning-point” that determined its “asceticist” orientation,” the 
account of the composition and posthumous editing of the Exercises,”4 and the 
conflation of Antoine Arnauld's (1612-94) opinions on frequent Communion 
with those of his Jesuit contemporaries. Furthermore, there was the opposition 
— detrimental to all “the nuances and intermediate positions" — between a 
“common philosophy of prayer” which Bremond “thinks he has found in all 
the spiritual luminaries of the seventeenth century” and “the asceticism of the 
more-or-less overt anti-mystics, who effectively deny the primacy of prayer by 
subordinating it to ascetic concerns” (the Jesuits foremost among them, given 
their predominant inclination). Bremond's decisions are not objectionable in 
themselves, but become so when they prevent “an accurate understanding” of 
the choice “to which he is less sympathetic.” There is in him an “absolutism” of 
pure love, which leads him to formulations that are at least awkward (as in the 
adjective “anthropocentric,” inappropriate insofar as all spirituality cannot but 


72 de Guibert, “Bremond (Henri), 11932. 

73 See appendix 2. 

74 Inthe series of articles “Saint Ignace et les Exercices," described in The Jesuits as “a brilliant 
imaginative reconstruction rather than a work of history” Guibert, Jesuits, 14ng. From the 
very first page of The Jesuits, Bremond is depicted as creating a forced opposition between 
the spirituality of Ignatius and the (ascetic) spirituality of the Jesuits. See, e.g., Guibert, 
Jesuits, 561. 
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be theocentric at its core), of which some, in isolation, “run the risk of looking 
a great deal like those condemned in Fénelon by Innocent x11.”” In short, 


his role has not been that of a master in the true sense of the word, teach- 
ing with precision and exactitude a well-crafted and solidly built doctrine, 
but rather the role of a powerful agitator, stimulating and thought- 
provoking: even when most manifestly mistaken, he is opening channels 
and posing problems, inspiring thought more than those in charge.76 


Thus it was that a kind of rehabilitation was effected in the 1960s, first by 
the biographical bias of Blanchet, in the post-conciliar context of critique of 
the intransigent Catholicism that had condemned modernism.” Bremond's 
scholarly inquiries are linked to a personal unease and a spiritual experience 
profoundly influenced by his career in the Society. At the colloquy at Cerisy, 
Michel de Certeau, who had been a historian of the Society's beginnings in 
France, notably editing the works of Surin, broke new ground in taking up con- 
sideration of those texts — particularly the Métaphysique des saints — that had 
attracted Guibert's and Lebreton's sharpest attacks. This book he regarded as 
“an interpretation of the modern religious experience," 7? “modern” in a double 
sense of the adjective — the religious experience of modern times and the reli- 
gious experience of our modernity. And so, thus resolved, de Certeau "left out 
the properly historical element of volumes 7 and 8" of the Literary History: 


75 Guibert gives as an example the pages on Piny in the Métaphysique des saints (Histoire 
littéraire, 3:455). 

76 Guibert, “Bremond (Henri), 11937. 

77 Typical of this point of view is his 1913 study of the inclusion of Jeanne-Françoise de 
Chantal (1572-1641) on the Index: André Blanchet, Histoire d'une mise à l'index: La “Sainte 
Chantal” de l'abbé Bremond d'après des documents inédits, Études bremondiennes 1 (Paris: 
Éditions Aubier-Montaigne, 1967). Emile Poulat has pointed out — sometimes rudely — the 
text's insufficiencies in his 1969 review for the Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, reprinted 
as “Bremond incorrigible: Sur l'histoire d'une ‘mise à l'index," chapter 11 of Émile Pou- 
lat, Modernistica: Horizons, physionomies, débats (Paris: Nouvelles éditions latines, 1982), 
211—222. 

78 This was the subtitle of the paper de Certeau delivered at the colloquium at Cerisy, re- 
printed in Recherches de science religieuse 54 (1966): 23-60, and in the proceedings of 
the colloquium (Entretiens sur Henri Bremond, 113-141). The text has been published un- 
der the title "Henri Bremond, historien d'une absence" in Michel de Certeau, L'absent de 
l'histoire, Repères, sciences humaines et ideologies 4 (Tours: Maison Mame, 1973), 73-108 
(although in the table of contents it is “historien d'un silence"), and in the posthumous 
collection, Michel de Certeau, Le lieu de l'autre: Histoire religieuse et mystique, ed. Luce 
Giard, Hautes Études (Paris: Le Seuil, 2005), 59-88. 
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In a work that presents itself as "entirely speculative," it is necessary to 
analyze that to which Bremond dedicated his life and that which he 
tried to express in his writing. But, if the interpretations and choices of 
the historian — especially in these two volumes — are equally open to 
critique,” if one might easily identify the biases inherent in “so settled 
and so coherent a design [...] through such dazzling arabesques,’®° how 
philosophy" led 
him to discover in the spiritual history of the seventeenth century? His 


[1 


could one not at least gesture towards what Bremond's 


comprehension of the past, as soon as he passes from personages to syn- 
theses — as is the case here — is profoundly marked by the experience 
not of the historian, but of the witness. That is to say, by a contemporary 
rupture between the experiential [expérimental] and the “notional,” by 
the difficulty he encounters in recognizing, acknowledging, and verifying 
faith in himself, in the objects or the language imputed to the believer. 
Yet, conversely, the double aspect, doctrinal and cultural, of this dissent 
allows him to discern in the seventeenth century a tension of the same 
type, a “silent crisis" evidenced even by “mystic” theology and seeking in 
the individual experience — and no longer in the scriptural or theological 
tradition — the principle of its elaboration. [...] [And] beyond the “dis- 
tress" of the believers, he discerns the unbelief of others. [...] He detects 
—and ultimately dares to name - that which, within the Christians them- 
selves, hints at [fait écho] a schism between the resurgence of the human 
conscience and religion. [...] [His philosophy] has a cutting edge [tour 
vif], at times polemic or simplistic, which he develops in directions some- 
time bitter, but often justified. But the question he poses regarding the 
seventeenth century is sound and well framed, and it remains. [...] It may 
be that he erred in what he argued. He was right in what he reported.5! 


De Certeau alludes to Guibert in a note — while taking care to avoid any hint of doctrinal 
censure (much less a call for condemnation) - to the effect that he would be wise to re- 
strict his scruple to the "historical terrain." 

A reference to a then-unedited letter from Blondelto Bremond, dated September 23, 1928, 
about the latter's project of an introduction to the Exercises. 

Quoted in de Certeau, Le lieu de l'autre, 80—82. There are a few variations, the most impor- 
tant being the last, somewhat sharper than the version of Recherches de science religieuse: 
"It may be that he erred in what he declares. He is right in what he avers. It poses a great 
problem of the philosophy of religion. To use a word he affects, it is a ‘rustic’ philosophy” 
De Certeau, “Le métaphysique des saints,’ in Entretiens sur Henri Bremond, 141. The de 
Certeau of the 1960s concedes Bremond's doctrinal deficiencies (philosophical and theo- 
logical); he of the 1970s takes the part of the "rustic" — that is to say, of the truth of the 
position rather than that of the expression. 
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From de Certeau's study, we can learn to critique Bremond's theoretical short- 
comings, jettisoning the doctrinal critique? — that of Guibert, for example — 
for that of de Certeau, on the category of experience and its relationship to 
discourse and to language.83 We gather, too, a form of empathy, and one of de 
Certeau's principal emphases, what he calls l'écriture de l'histoire (the writing 
of history). Is there not an echo of the Bremondian scribe (“a copyist lovingly 
dwelling" on that which he does not understand) in the famous incipit to Le 
fable mystique (1982): "This book does not lay claim to any special jurisdiction 
over its domain. It stands exiled from its subject matter”?8* 

The most recent Jesuit historiography is more inclined to recognize Bre- 
mond's intuitions. Thus his attention to the "fragmentation" of Surin's writings 
has been largely confirmed by the editorial efforts of de Certeau, who came to 
see that "the very form of the mystic experience [...] more than a material facet 
of that which is transmitted [...] [is] not only the expression but the experi- 
ence itself” Bremond's last writings on the Exercises (regarded as “a didacti- 
cally recast autobiography," which is to say the recounting of an authentically 
mystical experience),55 anticipate "the discernment of election as the core of 
the Exercíses,*9 already visible in Guibert and even more so among the in- 
terpreters who also benefited from later edited texts (in France, most notably 
Maurice Giuliani, S.J. [1916-2003] and Gaston Fessard, S.J. [1897-1978]). And it 
is not inappropriate to see Bremond - but perhaps more in his rehabilitation 
by François Fénelon (1651-1715) — as in line with the influence of Blondel over 


82 See previous note. 

83 Typical of the certalienne perspective is the essay by Dominique Salin, L'expérience spiri- 
tuelle et son langage: Leçons sur la tradition mystique chrétienne (Paris: Éditions Facultés 
jésuites, 2015). Salin cites de Certeau several times, and is hardly sympathetic to Bremond. 
See, for example, p. 104: “The spiritual experience is always grasped through language. 
There is no spiritual experience in and of itself, accessible through itself. It is unrealistic to 
imagine, for instance, as Bremond does, that there exists one mystical experience, a pla- 
tonic constant, more or less identical across the diverse forms it takes in different epochs 
and in different spiritual traditions.” 

84 Michel de Certeau, The Mystic Fable: Volume One; The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
trans. Michael B. Smith, Religion and Postmodernism (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1982), 1. 

85 According to Henri Bernard, SJ. (or Bernard-Maître, 1889-1975), Essai historique sur 
les Exercices spirituels de saint Ignace (1926). See Goujon and Salin, “Henri Bremond,’ 
434. “In privileging this motif [dispossession], which is ultimately that of ‘indifference, 
Bremond rehabilitates the Exercises in his own eyes." 

86 Goujon and Salin, “Henri Bremond,” 443; see also 432-436. 
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the Jesuits of the 1920s, such as Auguste Valensin, SJ. (1879-1953), and as an 
inspiration, at least indirectly, for Henri de Lubac, S.J. (1896-1991).87 


Appendix 1: “The French School” and the Spiritual Exercises 


Histoire littéraire, 1:927-28 (older edition, 3:29) 
Ifit were either my prerogative or my intention here to summarize the history of theo- 
centrism prior to Bérulle, I would have to mention the author of the Spiritual Exercises, 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola, among his direct precursors and among those who most ef- 
fectively prepared the way for him. But when discussing the Exercises, one must al- 
ways take into account the historical interpretation given by the Jesuits over the cen- 
turies. Hence, a second question arises: In what sense did Saint Ignatius intend, and 
in what fashion have the authorized commentators understood, the opening phrase 
of the Fundamentum? We have just seen two possible directions. On the one hand, 
“Homo creatus est ut laudet [...] [et] salvus fiat” [man is created in order to praise 
(...) (and) to be saved]; on the other, “Homo creatus est ut laudans [...] salvus fiat" 
[man is created to be saved through praising]. The first translation is theocentric, the 
second anthropocentric. Now, it seems to me almost certain that the great majority 
of Jesuit commentators opt for the latter; indeed, as we have just seen, Fr. Watrigant 
apologizes for preferring the former. Would he have needed to defend himself if all 
Jesuits had seen in the "laudet," as he did, “the crucial point in humanity's purpose”? 
Whence come these divergences? Nothing simpler. Saint Ignatius only intended to of- 
fer his Exercises for “elite retreatants," that is to say, those capable of governing them- 
selves by “the impetus of pure love for the glorification of God” [...] Unfortunately, 
however, Ignatius's disciples swiftly began offering the Exercises to the entire world, 
especially to all the young men who presented themselves for entrance into the Soci- 
ety — “elites” without question, but, taken altogether, probably ill-prepared to accept 
Ignatius's theocentric perspective. Dealing with retreatants "less intelligent and less 
disinterested,” the fathers giving the Exercises have come to “emphasize above all the 


87  OnBremond's Apologie pour Fénelon (1910), see de Lubac's note in his edition of the corre- 
spondence between Johannes Wehrlé (1865-1938) and Blondel: Correspondance [de] Mau- 
rice Blondel [et] Joannés Wehrlé: Extraits, ed. Henri de Lubac, Bibliothéque philosophique 
(Paris: Éditions Aubier-Montaigne, 1969), 412. As to de Lubac's interest in Fénelon, there 
is the witness of Francois Varillon, S.J. (1905-78), who owes him the beginnings of his own 
work on the spiritual writer. Fénelon appears in Augustinianism and Modern Theology 
(London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1969) as one of those — rare in his day — who resisted sepa- 
rating the natural and the supernatural. See also the chapter on de Lubac in this volume. 
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eternal salvation of the soul" The "laudet" is not omitted, but from an ultimate aim it 
became a means: ut salvus fiat. 


Appendix 2: “The Genesis of Asceticism”: The Condemnation of 
Baltasar Álvarez 


Histoire littéraire, 3:455-56 (older edition, 8:229) 

This is, in fact, much more than a moving episode, such as the stories of the saints 
furnish us in their hundreds. It is a turning-point, in the strict sense of the word, one 
of those great experiences, charged with meaning, crucial, such, one might say, as the 
history of ideas sees only from time to time over the course of centuries, and which so 
strongly enflame the mind's interest that the emotional faculties are thereby paralyzed 
and suspended. That, though acting with the most upright intentions, the superiors 
of the Society had basically assaulted the saintly religious when they condemned his 
prayer is quickly seen and said. We are moved, we move on. Yet, when those same 
superiors, openly encountering the traditional philosophy of prayer for the first time, 
initially recoil in terror, and then confront this philosophy with another, more con- 
formable, so they said — indeed uniquely conformable - to the thought of their found- 
er: behold a truly memorable adventure, both in and of itself and in the orientation it 
imparted to the future spirituality of the Society. [...] We see asceticism — undoubtedly 
already percolating among many Jesuits, but which really existed only at the level of 
presentiments and inclinations — suddenly transform from the implicit to the con- 
scious, from an almost instinctive reflex to a formally doctrinal action, so to speak. And 
though without question it was not yet a system properly so-called, nevertheless it is 
confronted with the contrasting system. It began with a victory, as illustrious as it was 
unexpected; his career, as we know, was to be long. 


Appendix 3: "The Spiritual Teachings of Louis Lallemant" 


Histoire littéraire, 2:461 (older edition, 5:25-26) 
"To take the plunge" is to take a new path; it is to enter into a "certain order" different 
from the common order one has not yet shed. It is, in a word, to cross the frontier of 
the mystical world. Not that the heroic adventure to which one is invited first appears 
in that light. It is never a question of changing one's state, of climbing higher. More 
simply, one is urged to “renounce at once all interests, all one's will”; “to make the ut- 


most sacrifice"; "to place oneself in a perfect bareness of spirit" In the moment, one 
regards this loss of self with an almost infinite horror; one hesitates before the awful 
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void one is to make, unable to imagine the plenitude that will follow if one accepts, if 
one abandons oneself, if one “takes the plunge" And one also feels that this internal 
drama is of the utmost gravity, that if one musters the courage not to flinch, we will be 
taken at our word, and be lost for good. This is an entirely distinct anxiety from those 
that precede the ordinary resolutions of the Christian life. These always shelter the ego 
to a greater or lesser extent; they dazzle the imagination. After all, one does not change 
one's master; one remains “the captain of [one's] soul” as the English poet has it. Here, 
to the contrary, one ought, one must yield up one's entire being, what is best loved and 
most fundamental. In the first conversion, one cedes only the usufruct; in the second, 
one cedes ownership of the soul itself. In the one, the flowers and the fruits; in the 
other, the whole tree. But what of that! From the man's point of view, a mystical life is 
nothing else. The man has given all. God will do the rest: the man lives no more, and 
God lives in him.88 Such is, it seems to me, the second conversion of which Lallemant 
is speaking. 


Translated from the French by Spencer J. Weinreich 
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CHAPTER 11 


Henri de Lubac (1896-1991) and Contemporary 
Mystical Theology 


Andrew Prevot 


Reclaiming de Lubac as a Source for Mystical Theology 


The name of Henri de Lubac is most often associated with the revival of Catho- 
lic theology that took place under the headings of ressourcement and nouvelle 
théologie during the mid-twentieth century, particularly in the period lead- 
ing up to the Second Vatican Council.! Moving beyond the rigid confines of 
a manualist approach to neo-Scholasticism, de Lubac and other like-minded 
Catholic theologians of his generation (such as Yves Congar [1904-95], Marie- 
Dominique Chenu [1895-90], and Jean Daniélou [1905-74]) called for a return 
to the primary sources of scripture and tradition and a recovery of their collec- 
tive testimony to the idea that the whole of concrete reality is imbued with the 
saving mystery of Christ.? De Lubac saw no need for an abstract theory of “pure 
nature." He resisted any sharp separation between the demands of Christian 
life and the most pressing needs of the modern world. He lived during tumul- 
tuous times, perhaps most poignantly expressed in his late-in-life reflection 
Christian Resistance to Anti-Semitism: Memories from 1940-1944, which first ap- 
peared in 1988.3 From the 1930s through the 1980s, he authored an impressive 
corpus of theological works that manifest both the deep experience of Chris- 
tian faith he sought to retrieve and the contemporary spiritual and cultural 
circumstances that he could not help but address — sometimes receptively, 
sometimes confrontationally. 

In this chapter, I shall focus on the question of what it means to read de Lu- 
bacasa mystical theologian. For the most part, historians and theologians writ- 
ing about Christian mysticism have not focused on Henri de Lubac. In English, 


1 Foraglimpse at Henri de Lubac's influence on Vatican r1, see his Vatican Council Notebooks, 
vol. 1, trans. Andrew Stefanelli and Anne Englund Nash (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2015). 

2 See Jiirgen Mettepenningen, Nouvelle théologie: New Theology; Inheritor of Modernism, Pre- 
cursor of Vatican 11 (New York: T&T Clark, 2010), especially 95-114. 

3 Henri de Lubac, Christian Resistance to Anti-Semitism: Memories from 1940-1944, trans. Eliza- 
beth Englund, O.C.D. (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1990). 
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there are monographs treating the Ignatian mystical roots of Hans Urs von 
Balthasar (1905-88) and Karl Rahner's (1904-84) theology, but nothing quite 
like this on de Lubac.^ Bernard McGinn devotes only one short paragraph to 
de Lubac in his classic survey of "Theological Approaches.’ Although McGinn 
claims that de Lubac “wrote little directly on mysticism,” he does mention 
one essay by de Lubac called “Mysticism and Mystery” which shows de Lubac 
accenting the scriptural, sacramental, and ecclesial features of true Christian 
mysticism in a manner reminiscent of Anselm Stolz (1900-42). McGinn does 
not consider whether de Lubac's many works on biblical exegesis, the body of 
Christ in the Eucharist and the church, and other theological themes such as 
nature and grace might therefore be read as major contributions to mystical 
theology, particularly in the Jesuit tradition. Instead, he discusses the diver- 
gences between two other Jesuit-inspired Catholic thinkers, namely Rahner 
and von Balthasar Mark McIntosh adopts a similar focus on Rahner and von 
Balthasar in his Mystical Theology." Indeed, Rahner and von Balthasar — not 
de Lubac - seem to be the most prominent contemporary Catholic reference 
points in theological discussions of mysticism. I argue that de Lubac deserves 
a significant place in this conversation as well. 

The scholarly literature on de Lubac is replete with statements concerning 
the profoundly mystical content, significance, and intentions of his work. For 
example, theologian Susan Wood contends: 


De Lubac does not advocate that we abandon the contemporary meth- 
ods of biblical scholarship, what he calls “scientific exegesis.” He does, 
however, wish to retrieve a unity which has been lost. This vision of unity 
constitutes a sort of mysticism in de Lubac's grasp of the sacred mys- 
teries. [...] De Lubac's mysticism is a discovery of spiritual meaning in 


4 See, for example, Philip Endean, Karl Rahner and Ignatian Spirituality (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001) and Mark McIntosh, Christology from Within: Spirituality and the In- 
carnation in Hans Urs von Balthasar (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1996). 
There are articles such as Christopher Ruddy, "The Ignatian Matrix of Henri de Lubac's 
Thought on Temptation, Ascesis, and the Homo Ecclesiasticus," Heythrop Journal (published 
online December 2013, doi: 10.1111/heyj.12121), and Avery Dulles, “The Ignatian Charism and 
Contemporary Theology,” America 176 (April 1997): 14-22, here, 14. 

5 Bernard McGinn, The Foundations of Mysticism: Origins to the Fifth Century (New York: Cross- 
road, 1991), 285. 

6 Ibid. 285-290. 

7 Mark McIntosh, Mystical Theology: The Integrity of Spirituality and Theology (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 1998), 90-118. 
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historical realities. It is thus a mysticism of the incarnate rather than an 
escape to something otherworldly or disembodied.8 


Similarly, biographer Rudolf Voderholzer begins the concluding chapter of 
his book on de Lubac with the observation that “talk about mysticism occurs 
throughout his writings like a leitmotiv. De Lubac has a mystical understand- 
ing of Christianity"? Von Balthasar, for his part, argues that the diverse array 
of de Lubac's theological projects gravitates around an elusive center, which 
von Balthasar associates with Christian mysticism.' In support of this claim, 
von Balthasar quotes a passage from de Lubac's memoir, At the Service of the 
Church, in which he admits having prepared to write a multivolume work on 
Christian mysticism that he never brought to completion. 

John Milbank, an influential theological commentator on de Lubac, conjec- 
tures that the controversy surrounding Humani generis had something to do 
with this never-finished work. He suggests that de Lubac "failed ever to write 
his proposed Bérulle-like theological — historical — mystical treatise on Christ 
or his projected history of mysticism" because he was "traumatized" by the per- 
ceived papal censure of Surnaturel.” Instead of speculating about the debili- 
tating effects that the Humani generis episode may or may not have had on de 
Lubac's research or psychological state, it seems more profitable to reflect on 
the writings that he did finish and to seek in them clues to the very particular 
mystical character of his theology and spirituality. To be clear, for de Lubac, 
"theology" and "spirituality" cannot be separated: they point almost indistin- 
guishably to an integrated intellectual-and-corporeal participation in Christ. 
The question is what he means when in various works he associates such a par- 
ticipative form of Christian thought-and-existence with *mysticism" (la mys- 
tique) or qualifies some aspect of it with the adjective “mystical” (mystique). 

Before addressing this question through an interpretation of de Lubac's 
works, it seems worthwhile first to recall what he says in 1956 about his never- 
written text on mysticism: 


8 Susan Wood, Spiritual Exegesis and the Church in the Theology of Henri de Lubac (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), viii. 

9 Rudolf Voderholzer, Meet Henri de Lubac: His Life and Work, trans. Michael Miller (San 
Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2008), 211. 

10 Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Theology of Henri de Lubac: An Overview, trans. Joseph Fessio, 
S.J., and Michael Waldstein (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1991), 11-12. 

11 John Milbank, The Suspended Middle: Henri de Lubac and the Debate concerning the Super- 
natural (Grand Rapids, M1: Eerdmans, 2005), 7. 
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I truly believe that for a rather long time the idea for my book on Mysti- 
cism has been my inspiration in everything; I form my judgments on the 
basis of it, it provides me with the means to classify my ideas in propor- 
tion to it. But I will not write this book. It is in all ways beyond my physi- 
cal, intellectual, spiritual strength. I have a clear vision of howit is linked 
together, I can distinguish and more or less situate the problems that 
should be treated in it, in their nature and in their order, I see the precise 
direction in which the solution of each of them should be sought — but 
I am incapable of formulating that solution. This all is enough to allow 
me to rule out one by one the views that are not conformed to it, but all 
this does not take its final form, the only one that would allow it to exist. 
The center always eludes me. What I achieve on paper is only prelimi- 
nary, banalities, peripheral discussions or scholarly details.! 


In this passage, we find an explanation for the incompletion of the work that 
has nothing to do with Humani generis. In de Lubac's mind, the thought of a 
project on mysticism arises as an ever-elusive yet animating idea that shapes 
the particulars of his other writings. He knows how to think about debates that 
surround this idea. He knows (like the tradition of negative theology) what is 
not conformed to it. But “the center always eludes" him; the goal is “beyond” 
him. Mysticism is foundational yet ungraspable — almost like the divine es- 
sence itself. 

McGinn notes that de Lubac does write at least one essay directly on mys- 
ticism, “Mysticism and Mystery” first published in 1965.5 De Lubac scholar 
Bryan Hollon offers a detailed exposition of it, so I will not offer another here.!* 
I will simply make three points about it that pertain to the present argument. 
The first point is that de Lubac insists on the priority of “the Mystery" over mys- 
ticism, while recognizing a certain degree of mutuality between the two. He 
clarifies that in a Christian context the mystery is not just anything mysterious 


12 Henri de Lubac, At the Service of the Church: Henri de Lubac Reflects on the Circumstances 
That Occasioned His Writings, trans. Anne Elizabeth Englund (San Francisco: Ignatius 
Press, 1993), 113. 

13 This text first appeared as the preface to André Ravier, S.J., ed., La mystique et les mystiques 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1965). An English translation can be found in Henri de Lu- 
bac, Theological Fragments, trans. Rebecca Howell Balinski (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 
1989), 35-69. 

14 Bryan Hollon, Everything Is Sacred: Spiritual Exegesis in the Political Theology of Henri de 
Lubac (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2009), 151-159. 
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whatsoever, anything beyond our comprehension. Rather, “the mystery is 
Christ,” and all that has to do with Christ.!* Furthermore, he explains: 


If “mysticism” is to be understood as a kind of perfection attained in 
spiritual life, a form of actual union with the Divinity, then, for the Chris- 
tian, it can only mean the union with the tripersonal God of Christian 
revelation, a union realized in Jesus Christ and through his grace. Itis an 
"infused" gift of “passive” contemplation.!6 


De Lubac thus specifies both mystery and mysticism in Christian terms. The 
mystery is Christ but also, through him, the Trinity, grace, revelation, salva- 
tion — everything that God is and that God concretely offers us through cre- 
ation and redemption. Mysticism, in turn, is a particularly exalted mode of 
existence that involves “actual union” with God, and, for Christians, this means 
precisely the triune God. For de Lubac, a mystic in the strict sense is someone 
who “passively” receives the gratuitous gift of such union even prior to the es- 
chaton. He speaks about “a kind of perfection” in spiritual life with which per- 
haps most members of the church would not self-identify. He does, however, 
refer in another passage to “a mysticism that is at least incipient."" This seems 
to be a reference to the more provisional sorts of union or communion with 
Christ in the Spirit that characterize the lives of ordinary faithful Christians, 
who are still very much on a pilgrim journey (quite possibly a journey without 
much experiential evidence of the presence of God, without ecstasies and vi- 
sions, without maximal degrees of intensity). 

With these definitions in mind, de Lubac argues that “the mystery always 
surpasses the mystic. It dominates his experience, specifies it, and is its abso- 
lute norm"? Similarly, he declares that “in Christian mysticism, the mystery 
is first and last"? De Lubac discloses in these quotes, and others like them, 
a mystery-centric understanding of the mystical life, including implicitly both 
its broader-incipient and narrower-perfected forms. His message, in short, is 
that the beginning, end, and center of such a life is the saving God. The focal 
point is not the soul, not the mystic, not any given extraordinary experience, 
but rather the wondrous divine (and in Christ, also human) reality that moves 
within them. 


15 De Lubac, “Mysticism and Mystery” in Theological Fragments, 53. 


16 Ibid, 39. 
17 Ibid, 53. 
18 Ibid, 54. 
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Nevertheless, although the mystery has priority, mysticism retains a vital role 
as an interiorization of the mystery, which deepens it for the one who receives 
it. Without mysticism, we human knowers are prone to reduce the mystery of 
Christ to abstractions, externals, and rigid structures that give it no room to 
breathe and that keep us from encountering it as a living reality?? Thus, for 
de Lubac, there is no choice to make between mystery and mysticism. The lat- 
ter is important as a mode of personal and communal involvement with the 
hidden-yet-revealed presence of God. At the same time, even the loftiest mysti- 
cal states will never be more than finite participations in this infinite mystery. 

The second point I want to make about this text (to be developed in the sec- 
ond section below) is that it sheds light on a mystical thread that can be traced 
throughout his other theological writings. There is a clear connection with his 
much-discussed arguments in support of the natural desire and capacity for 
God (which he associates here with “natural mysticism”) and the free, unmerit- 
ed offer of supernatural grace (which he describes as *a mysticism of likeness" 
that surpasses any natural mysticism based on the image alone).?! There is also 
a discernible link with his accounts of biblical exegesis. He contends that 


the mystical or spiritual understanding of Scripture and the mystical or 
spiritual life are, in the end, one and the same. Christian mysticism is that 
understanding pushed to its most fruitful phase by its four traditional 
dimensions — history, “allegory” or doctrine, ethics or “tropology” and 
anagogy — each of which is absorbed by the following one.?? 


Finally, there are close bonds between his treatment of mysticism and the 
Christological, Eucharistic, and ecclesiological reflections that are dispersed 
throughout his works. In this context, he contends that Christian mysticism 
is essentially “an ecclesial mysticism, since the incarnation achieves first of all 
in the Church the marriage of the Word and humanity? The relationship be- 
tween de Lubac's diverse theological projects and the mystical center glimpsed 
here warrants a more focused study than it has thus far received.?^ The concep- 
tual ties are there. They just need to be brought more fully to light. 


20 Ibid, 54. 
21 Ibid, 52, 57. 
22 Ibid., 58. 
23 Ibid., 62. 


24 The most thorough treatment thus far is Eric de Moulins-Beaufort, Anthropologie et mys- 
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The third point I want to make about “Mysticism and Mystery” (to be devel- 
oped in the third section of this chapter) is that it specifies de Lubac's mysti- 
cal theology not only “dogmatically” but also “apologetically” in the sense that 
it embroils him in debates affecting modern culture at large.?5 In particular, 
this essay indicates how he would express and defend his distinctive Christian 
understanding of mysticism in the midst of certain controversial discussions 
about religious plurality, atheistic humanism, and gender identity which con- 
cern theological and secular theorists of mysticism alike.2° He takes a rather 
balanced stance on the similarities and differences between the mysticisms 
of diverse religions, avoiding any a priori affirmation of their essential same- 
ness, on the one hand, while recognizing genuine likenesses that can emerge 
through concrete historical comparisons, on the other? Moreover, he not 
only makes reference to Friedrich Nietzsche's (1844-1900) notorious claim that 
“Tam a mystic [...] and I believe in nothing,” but also traces a Nietzschean style 
of atheistic mysticism up to The Inner Experience of Georges Bataille (1897— 
1962), a text which forms the background of much French postmodernity2? 
Whereas de Lubac draws positive analogies between Christian and other reli- 
gious mystical traditions (including in this essay especially Muslim and Bud- 
dhist traditions), he tends mainly to critique the atheistic mystical traditions 
inspired by Nietzsche, arguing that they manifest the dangerous effects of a 
natural mysticism that has stopped seeking God and turned in on itself — an 
extreme loss of mystery-centrism. 

De Lubac gives very little attention to women mystics or theologians in this 
brief text, though Teresa of Ávila (1515-82) and other make a few appearances.2° 
What stands out most is not the historical lives of women but rather a certain 
kind of nuptial symbolism: "Let us repeat that Christian mysticism — since all 
mystical thought must be expressed in symbols — is very much attached to the 
symbolism of ‘spiritual marriage."9? On the one hand, he does not particu- 
larly stress here the gendered character of such symbolism. His main point is 
about the radically intimate yet still somehow differentiated constitution of the 
mystic's union with God; for him, there can be no absolute identity between 


25 See de Lubac, “Apologetics and Theology,” in Theological Fragments, 91-104. 

26 There is some discussion of these topics in Julia Lamm, ed., The Wiley-Blackwell Com- 
panion to Christian Mysticism (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013) and Amy Hollywood 
and Patricia Beckman, eds., The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

27 De Lubac, “Mysticism and Mystery” 40-47. 

28 Ibid. 42-43. 

29 Ibid. 44, 60. 
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Creator and creature even in the heights of mysticism. On the other hand, this 
symbolism raises important questions about the status of gendered mystical 
imagery in his other works. 


Mystical Themes in de Lubac's Theological Writings 


To develop a fuller understanding of de Lubac's mystical theology, one needs to 
pass beyond the “Mysticism and Mystery” essay and follow the mystical thread 
that runs through his other texts. I shall pursue this task here in relation to 
the following theological themes: the knowledge and non-knowledge of God; 
natural desire and supernatural grace; the spiritual meanings of scripture; and 
the Christic bodies of the earthly Jesus, the Eucharist, and the church. This 
interpretation will demonstrate that, no less than Rahner or von Balthasar, 
de Lubac constructs his historical-and-dogmatic theology as a certain kind of 
mystical theology. 

First, many theorists now associate mysticism largely with apophasis. A mys- 
tical path to God is an epistemologically humble one: a way of thinking that 
emphasizes the darkness, ineffability, and incomprehensibility of God and, 
thus, the created mind's own inadequacy.*! De Lubac articulates an apophatic 
perspective of this kind in The Discovery of God (original title, Sur les chemins 
de Dieu, 1956). What he offers is no mere consideration of discursive negations 
(as in some forms of deconstruction); rather, he provides a theocentric mysti- 
cal epistemology: a discovery of the living God as simultaneously known and 
unknown. He approvingly quotes numerous Christian mystics in support of 
this epistemology, including Dionysius the Areopagite (late fifth — early sixth 
century CE), Angela of Foligno (1248-1309), Meister Eckhart (1260-1328), Cath- 
erine of Genoa (1447-1510), Teresa of Ávila, John of the Cross (1542—91), Ange- 
lus Silesius (1624—77), and Francois Fénelon (1651-1715), to mention but a few. 
Ignatius of Loyola's (c.1491-1556) name is absent, but his contemplation of the 
mysterious love of God in all things at the conclusion of The Spiritual Exercises 
is assuredly not forgotten. 

This chorus of mystics speaks through de Lubac and speaks of the unspeak- 
able. With Silesius, for instance, de Lubac says: "The better you know God, the 
more you agree / That you are less and less capable of expressing what he is.”32 


31 See, for example, Denys Turner, The Darkness of God: Negativity in Christian Mysticism 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999). 

32 De Lubac, The Discovery of God, trans. Alexander Dru (New York: P.J. Kenedy and Sons, 
1960), 120. 
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Similarly, citing Foligno, de Lubac contends that the one “whom we call Being, 
and whom others undaunted by the paradox, do not hesitate to call Negation' 
or Nothing [...] cannot, strictly speaking, be represented by the concept of be- 
ing any more than by any other concept."33 Divine names (including “Being”) 
aim at but do not master their infinitely mysterious referent. Such a mystical 
epistemology does not lead de Lubac to dismiss Scholastic theological sourc- 
es, such as Thomas Aquinas. On the contrary, he writes: “When as a child, St. 
Thomas Aquinas exclaimed T want to understand God) it was not so much the 
budding philosopher who was speaking as the religious genius, the contempla- 
tive, the potential mystic, the saint with an intellectual cast of mind.”3* 

The mystical aspects of de Lubac's epistemology resonate with similar as- 
pects in his treatment of nature and grace. The controversy surrounding his 
position on these topics has received ample attention elsewhere,3? but their 
connections with mystical theology have not. De Lubac's central thesis in The 
Mystery of the Supernatural (a 1965 text which develops and rehabilitates the 
once-censured argument of Surnaturel from 1946) is that the Christian tradi- 
tion gives us “two affirmations at once, not in opposition but as a totality: man 
cannot live except by the vision of God — and that vision of God depends to- 
tally on God's good pleasure. One has no right to weaken either even in order to 
grasp the other more firmly”38 To be a human is to be constituted in such a way 
that nothing will be deeply and truly satisfying except a real and all-embracing 
union with God, which only God can freely grant. This union does not quiet 
the desire that naturally wells up within us but rather transforms this desire by 
bringing it into proximity with an endless source of wonder, longing, and be- 
atitude. This is a transcendent sort of experience to which many mystics bear 
witness even in this life. De Lubac quotes, for instance, John of the Cross: “It 
seems that the more the soul desires God, the more it possesses him, the more 
delight and joy it feels.”37 

De Lubac clarifies that just because we are created to be in a gratuitous, 
desirous, and radically transformative relationship with God does not mean 


33 Ibid. 131. 

34 Ibid. 144. 

35 See, for example: Milbank, Suspended Middle; Bernard Mulcahy, O.P., Aquinas's Notion of 
Pure Nature and the Christian Integralism of Henri de Lubac: Not Everything Is Grace (New 
York: Peter Lang, 2011), 147-220; Hans Boersma, Nouvelle théologie and Sacramental On- 
tology: A Return to Mystery (New York: Oxford University Press, 2009), 86-98; and David 
Grumett, De Lubac: A Guide for the Perplexed (New York: T&T Clark, 2007), 7-24. 
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that we can fully understand this relationship from the standpoint of natural 
reason alone. On the contrary, we need revelation to be able to see it clearly. 
We need the illumination of Christ.38 With this illumination, the mysterious- 
ness of the relationship does not diminish. Rather, it intensifies. Moreover, this 
intensification occurs not only with respect to God but also with respect to 
humanity. Our capacities to receive and be enveloped in union with God are 
shown to be much deeper and more unsearchable than one could have ever 
imagined. In this context, Eckhart becomes a significant source: 


“What do you know,’ asked Meister Eckhart, “of the possibilities God has 
given human nature? Those who have written of the soul's capacity have 
not gone beyond the point to which their natural reason takes them; they 
have never gone to the bottom; and many things must be hidden from 
them, must remain unknown.”29 


Along similar lines, de Lubac cites Silesius's haunting question: “The abyss 
of my spirit calls forever with a cry / To the abyss of God: Tell me, which is 
deeper?”*% Both God and the human who is made for God are vastly greater 
and more wondrous than can be conceived. 

De Lubac concludes his discussion of the mystery of the supernatural by 
referring his readers to 


the central truth which it has been my whole purpose to illuminate [...] 
that “outline of the summit” traced for us in Scripture: “Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who [...] chose us in him [...] 
that we should be holy and blameless before him. He destined us in love 
to be his sons through Jesus Christ, according to the purpose of his will, 
to the praise of his glorious grace which he freely bestowed on us in the 
beloved [Ephesians 1:3-6 ]."*! 


This quote from Ephesians expresses, on the one hand, the idea that human 
beings have been "destined in love" to be sons and daughters of God and, on 
the other hand, the no-less-important idea that this adoption is a grace "freely 
bestowed on us" by God. Furthermore, the same quote makes the Christocen- 
trism and biblical inspiration of de Lubac's account of grace unmistakable. 


38 Ibid., 211. 

39  lbid,217. 
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Although he recognizes a natural capacity for the mystery of God, his primary 
concern is to contemplate this mystery precisely as it is given within determi- 
nate forms of Christian faith. 

It is fitting, then, to move beyond considerations of knowing and unknow- 
ing and nature and grace (which can, if left to themselves, tend toward philo- 
sophical abstraction) and look more closely at how de Lubac thinks we should 
read and understand the founding documents of Christian faith, namely the 
Bible and the traditions of commentary on it. De Lubac's constructive theory 
of scriptural exegesis — which builds on, synthesizes, and critically engages the 
numerous historical figures he considers in his 1950 study History and Spirit: 
The Understanding of Scripture according to Origen,*? the three-volume Medi- 
eval Exegesis from 1959, and other related works — forms an important part of 
his mystery-centric understanding of the mystical. This is not the place to offer 
a thorough account of this theory.* Instead, I shall merely make a few points 
in order to clarify the close bond between biblical theology and mystical theol- 
ogy in de Lubac's thought. 

First, de Lubac's affirmation of mystical interpretation does not require a 
refusal of historical-critical method, as we have seen Wood recognize. On the 
contrary, mystical interpretation requires only a refusal to reduce the whole of 
biblical reflection to such a historical-critical method. The scholarly exegete (at 
least while working in this capacity) may not be permitted to do much more 
with the texts of scripture than interpret them within the confines of some 
rule-bound school of modern academic criticism. But the Christian believer 
and the Christian theologian, who may also work as scholarly exegetes and 
who should, in any case, ideally be informed by the results of such exegesis, 
can do more. They can seek a deeper level of theological and spiritual mean- 
ing. This search can be expressed in terms of a twofold, threefold, or fourfold 
sense of scripture, and de Lubac does his best to integrate these three options. 
It is noteworthy that each explicitly includes a literal/historical foundation 
which contemporary biblical criticism can help to establish (though de Lubac 
acknowledges that much of the tradition presupposes a pre-critical under- 
standing of the literal/historical level of meaning). 

In addition to the first (literal/historical) sense, de Lubac explains that 
many early Christian authors propose a second sense, which they call some- 
what interchangeably "spiritual" “allegorical,” “sacramental,” or “mystical.” 


42 De Lubac, History and Spirit: The Understanding of Scripture according to Origen, trans. 
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The precedents for this twofold approach are found not only in Hellenistic 
philosophical readings of poets (above all Homer) but also in Paul's allegorical 
use of the Hebrew Bible (cf. Galatians 4:21).44 Designating this second sense 
with the term “spiritual” accents its connections with interiority and with the 
Spirit of God. By contrast, the term “allegorical” calls to mind a grammatical 
structure, whereby one thing signified another. Finally, the terms “sacramen- 
tal” and “mystical” function almost synonymously, but the former is sometimes 
used to emphasize the visible, historical manifestation of a mystery while the 
latter underscores its invisible or radically transcendent reality. De Lubac ob- 
serves that, despite slight differences in connotation, each of these terms can 
be interpreted in a rather general way to indicate some theologically signifi- 
cant excess of meaning beyond what appears in a superficial analysis of the 
biblical text.* 

The threefold sense introduces a distinction into this excess of biblical 
meaning, dividing it into two cumulative stages of spiritual maturation. After 
being exposed to the letter of scripture, this threefold model holds that one 
needs to be purified through an active life conformed to scripture's moral les- 
sons (the tropological sense). This purification prepares one to contemplate 
the saving mysteries that scripture contains (the mystical sense), which are 
celebrated liturgically and designated as theologia. The person being initiated 
into the Christian faith thus passes through the letter, to moral praxis, to divine 
leitourgia and theoria. The latter two stages (each preserving the ones before 
it) are both expressions of the hidden meaning of scripture. On this threefold 
model, biblical interpretation is made constitutive of the Christian's asceti- 
cal and contemplative life. It matches the dynamic structure of the church’s 
mystagogical catechesis and corresponds to certain ancient philosophical and 
theological anthropologies that distinguish the person into a progressive hier- 
archy of body, soul, and spirit.*6 

By contrast, the fourfold model tends to be tailored more closely to a sys- 
tematic exposition of doctrine. Like the others, it affirms, first, that the Chris- 
tian needs to understand the historical and literal meaning of scripture. The 
second task is then to discover how everything in scripture points to and clari- 
fies the mystery of Christ (the allegorical or mystical sense). Then, one needs to 
connect this Christological teaching with instructions necessary for a holy life 
(the tropological sense). Finally, one is called to consider the ultimate end 


44 De Lubac, Medieval Exegesis, Volume 2: The Four Senses of Scripture, trans. Edward M. 
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toward which all three senses are leading (the anagogical sense). To the extent 
that this model emphasizes “objective” doctrines about God's actions more 
than the inward experiences of believers, the last anagogical stage tends to 
merge with the treatise on eschatology: teachings regarding the last things.*” 

But for much of the Christian tradition that de Lubac studies, there is no 
serious separation between the spiritual life (of the threefold sense) and the 
doctrines (of the fourfold sense). Each of these models may slightly empha- 
size the one more than the other, but both models are fluid and flexible and 
were configured differently by many authors to express a variety of spiritual 
and theological perspectives. Mysticism in the strict sense (i.e., divine union) 
begins to emerge in de Lubac's discussions at that place where the anagogical 
sense of the fourfold doctrinal model is blended with the mystical sense of the 
threefold spiritual model. The Christian's contemplation of the divine myster- 
ies hidden in scripture intensifies to the point that the soul is lifted up to an 
approximately eschatological experience of oneness with God. 

De Lubac’s arguments concerning the gratuity of salvation show that this 
union, should it occur, would not primarily be a hermeneutical achievement 
but rather a gift of divine love (i.e., grace). The diligent reader seeking deeper 
meanings in scripture is at most a well-disposed recipient of the inner expe- 
rience of mystical anagogy, not any sort of self-sufficient spiritual technician 
capable of achieving it independently. This is one important clarification. 
Another is that de Lubac eschews any sense of immediate anagogy, arguing 
that it is antithetical to historically revealed mystery which forms the center 
of Christian faith. In his scriptural hermeneutics, there is a certain progressive 
dynamism toward greater union with God (as one passes from one sense to the 
next). At the same time, there is also a considerable degree of multidirection- 
al interplay between the different senses of scripture and the historical and 
eschatological experiences that they variously symbolize, such that even the 
"earliest" (literary/historical senses) must be cherished as openings through 
which the mysterious God reaches out to touch and unforgettably change even 
the most spiritually advanced Christians. Theologians certainly cannot afford 
to leave such concrete biblical mediation behind in pursuit of a pure mysti- 
cism or a new age of the spirit. This is a danger that de Lubac identifies late in 
his career with the legacy of Joachim of Fiore (1135-1202).*8 


47 lbid, 33-39 179-187. 

48 See de Lubac, La postérité spirituelle de Joachim de Flore, 2 vols. (Paris: Éditions Lethiel- 
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If de Lubac's Medieval Exegesis offers us his most detailed account of media- 
tion through the mystical textuality of scripture, other works of his draw atten- 
tion to mediation in the form of mystical corporeality — and here the central 
work is undoubtedly the classic Corpus mysticum: The Eucharist and the Church 
in the Middle Ages (written by 1939, published in 1944). Although de Lubac ac- 
knowledges that the Bible has a certain kind of bodiliness to it (as a physical 
vessel of divine inspiration),* he is also interested in exploring other bodies 
that are, in a way, more intensely embodied. He focuses on three in particular, 
which are at a deep level actually one: the body of the earthly Jesus, who is the 
incarnation of the Word of God, the very one who lived, died, and rose from 
the dead; the body of this same Jesus which is present sacramentally in the Eu- 
charistic feast and sacrifice; and the body of the church, which bears witness to 
this Jesus, celebrates his salvific gift of self, and anticipates his second coming. 
De Lubac contends that these are not only unified as one body but also that 
this one body is the source of unity among Christians in history and finally 
(at least we may hope) of every human life with the life of the Trinity? Divine 
union is thus a corporeal and social happening. 

De Lubac famously argues in Corpus mysticum that certain medieval de- 
bates about Christ's bodily presence in the Eucharist (including and follow- 
ing the ninth-century disputes between Paschasius Radbertus [785-865] and 
Ratramnus [died c.870]) eventually provoked a change in rhetorical conven- 
tions: the Eucharistic mode of Jesus's presence which was once widely identi- 
fied as a “mystical body” (i.e., sacrament) whose efficacy and fruitfulness could 
be verified in the “real body” of the church came to be articulated as a “real 
body” (no mere symbol) which would unite all the members of the church into 
one “mystical body” (as attested by the 1943 encyclical Mystici corporis of Pope 
Pius x11 [r.1939-58]). The adjectives thus switched places. One of de Lubac's 
central concerns here is to resituate Catholic Eucharistic devotion in the full 
Christic reality of ecclesial existence and thereby to combat the dangers of an 
overly individualistic or abstract Eucharistic piety. Nevertheless, in the end, de 
Lubac does not call for a reversion to the previous terminological practices but 
rather a more adequate awareness of the simultaneous reality (experiential 


49  DeLubac, Corpus mysticum: The Eucharist and the Church in the Middle Ages, trans. Gem- 
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and Elizabeth Englund, O.C.D. (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1988), 219. 
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and effective concreteness) and “mysticality” (symbolic meaning and mysteri- 
ousness) of the entire interconnected threefold body of Christ.5! 

For de Lubac, this more adequate awareness must begin with a remem- 
brance of Jesus as the Word who became flesh. The term "flesh" is significant 
here. More than “body, it emphasizes vulnerability, weakness, need, hunger, 
and desire. It is an appropriate term for the one who gives his life for our sakes, 
suffering and dying on the cross to redeem us. This mysterious gift of real hu- 
man flesh on the cross is made sacramentally present once again in the offering 
on the altar.?? But the meaning of Christ's flesh is not limited to the passion. 
On the contrary, the flesh of the crucified one is resurrected by the Father and 
transformed into a "spiritual flesh," an incorruptible mode of still-very-real 
human life. This risen, spiritual flesh is what nourishes and strengthens our 
weary, fleshly spirits in the Eucharistic meal. The church receives "spiritual and 
life-giving food: flesh that is food." 5? Thus the savior who entered willingly into 
the fragility, and even terror, of our physical human condition in order to bring 
it new life comes to us every day in the sacramental banquet, and he comes 
always as the same incarnate one who died and rose again. 

According to de Lubac, the mystical reality of the flesh of Christ that takes 
different forms in his earthly existence and in the Eucharist must also be un- 
derstood as a “body” — in the sense of “an organism,” an “exchange between 
members whose functions simultaneously differ and work together”** We are 
thus confronted with a mystical reality that is not only enfleshed but also incor- 
porated. The encounter with God is mediated not only by the Word's entrance 
into our vulnerable state of human life but also by the gathering together of 
a people who will live as a social body, that is, as the church. Christ is present 
throughout the body as whole and, singularly, as its head.55 He dwells within 
and guides its members, organizing their various gifts and charisms into a liv- 
ing communion of holy "things" (e.g., sacraments, prayers, actions) and holy 
persons (saints), that is, communio sanctorum.** 

De Lubac emphasizes that the reality of this ecclesial communion is an 
article of faith affirmed by the creed.*” But precisely as a reality of divine and 


51 De Lubac, Corpus mysticum, 248-262. 
52 Ibid., 58-63. 


53 Ibid. 124. 
54 Ibid., 123. 
55 Ibid. u3. 


56 See de Lubac, "Sanctorum Communio,” in Theological Fragments, 1-34. 
57 De Lubac, The Splendor of the Church, trans. Michael Mason (San Francisco: Ignatius 
Press, 1986), 29. 
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human intimacy itis also a very profound mystery. Or, perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say that it is a sacrament of “the Mystery" This phrase better expresses 
the church's subordinate position in relation to Christ.5? De Lubac contends 
that the church can be called mystical in one sense because it is *mystically sig- 
nified" by all that precedes and conditions it: the earthly Jesus, the scriptures 
that narrate this mystery, the sacraments of Christ that continually *make" the 
church what it is (as theologian Paul McPartlan deftly explains).5° Neverthe- 
less, the church understood as a historical, phenomenal reality must also point 
beyond itself to an eschatological fulfillment of communion in Christ's body 
that it can only partly presage. The church as we experience it now is not ab- 
solutely identical with the res tantum of the corporate Christ but rather still a 
sacrament of it. 

There is a question to be asked here about mysticism in the strict sense. 
What relations obtain between the divine union that takes place in the mys- 
tic's interior life and the corporeal communion of the church that sacramen- 
tally mediates and anticipates the perfected social and Trinitarian union of the 
eschaton? In his 1947 text Catholicism: Christ and the Common Destiny of Man, 
de Lubac cites a traditional maxim which holds that ^whatever happens to the 
church happens to each individual soul"6? He interprets this twofold happen- 
ing in line with the commentary tradition on the Song of Songs. Christ joins his 
body with ours — as a people and as unique, non-substitutable persons — in a 
nuptial embrace. The collective “we” and each "T" are welcomed as the bride of 
the bridegroom. The church celebrates this mysterious reality publicly in the 
Eucharist, while calling the heart of each believer to internalize it. Conversely, 
those individuals who have internalized this mystery to an awe-inspiringly in- 
tense degree (i.e., mystics and saints) reveal what is in store for the people of 
God as a whole. 


Interreligious Dialogue, Atheistic Humanism, and Gender Theory 


We have seen that de Lubac's epistemology, anthropology, biblical herme- 
neutics, Christology, sacramentology, and ecclesiology can be interpreted as 
distinct yet inseparable facets of a mystery-centric mystical theology. These 
doctrinal loci are openings to an increasingly transformative and integrative 
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participation in the mystery of Christ. Now we shall consider more closely how 
de Lubac's Christian mystical theology might be positioned within a larger am- 
bit of contemporary discussions about mysticism, which incorporate interreli- 
gious and atheistic perspectives, as well as critical gender analysis. 

To reflect on this question, let us first turn to de Lubac's interreligious writ- 
ings, chief among which arguably is his 1951 study Aspects of Buddhism. De Lu- 
bac scholars David Grummet and Thomas Plant suggest that de Lubac's study 
of Pure Land Buddhism in this text and others related to it “evokes a lineage 
of similar Jesuit interest extending back to Counter-Reformation missionaries 
four centuries earlier”6! A vital part of de Lubac's Jesuit spiritual heritage was 
the calling to venture forth and immerse oneself in the religious and spiritual 
world of another (like Matteo Ricci [1552-1610] and Roberto de Nobili [1577- 
1656] before him), and we see this reflected in his scholarship. Grummet and 
Plant lament that this comparative and dialogical side of de Lubac's theology 
has often been overlooked. The same point could be made even more emphati- 
cally about the interreligious character of his mystical theology. 

In the final section of Aspects of Buddhism, de Lubac compares and con- 
trasts two stories depicting a heightened state of mystical vision. His reading 
method in this part of the text is not entirely unlike that of the contemporary 
comparative theologian and Jesuit Francis Clooney.*? The first story comes 
from the Vimalakirti nirdesa sutra: 


And Sariputra replied: “In my eyes, this world is full of hills, mountains, 
hollows and holes, dust, grit, rocks and many other unpleasant, impure 
things" Sankhasuda replied: “The unevennesses and impurities are in 
your own mind." At that moment the Buddha touched the ground with 
the tip of his foot and immediately the whole three thousand of the chil- 
iocosms appeared, decked out in myriads of priceless jewels, like to the 
Buddhas' Lands of precious stones, whose virtues are limitless. And all 
the Hearers in the assembly found that they were sitting on a lotus of 
precious stones.*3 


61 David Grummet and Thomas Plant, “De Lubac, Pure Land Buddhism, and Roman Catholi- 
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The second story is a dialogue between two Eastern Christian monks on a sno- 
wy, wintry morning, which de Lubac quotes from Vladimir Lossky's (1903-58) 
The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (1944): 


“My friend” said the saint, “we are both at this moment in the Mind of 
God. Why will you not look at me?” “I cannot look at you, my Father,” 
I replied. “Your eyes flash lightnings, your face has become more dazzling 
than the sun and it hurts my eyes to look at you.” “Have no fear” he said, 
“at this moment you have become as bright as I. You too are present in 
the fullness of the Mind of God; otherwise you would not be able to see 
me as you do." 64 


The sublime seeing that happens in the “Buddha's Lands" and in the “Mind of 
God" takes place in the circumstances of the natural environment. In neither 
story is such contemplative awareness dependent on a journey to an other- 
worldly location; it occurs in this world, amid its stones and sunlit snow re- 
spectively. But there is nonetheless a radical transfiguration of perception. 
There is a discovery of boundless mysteries hidden from inattentive eyes. In 
this sense, there is a genuine mystical aesthetics in each account. 

De Lubac is interested not only in making a positive comparison between 
these two traditions but also in distinguishing them. The crucial difference, as 
he understands it, has to do with the soteriological content of the Christian 
mystery. For Christians, mysticism is not merely an awakening to a different 
way of seeing: it is, in addition to this, a dramatic experience of conversion 
(metanoia) that envelops one in a new reality. According to de Lubac, after the 
incarnation, the world and the soul are ontologically different from what they 
were before, not just differently experienced.® His mystery-centric (which is 
to say Christocentric) mystical theology thus encourages an appreciative yet 
critical response to Buddhist mysticism. He thinks the soteriological transfor- 
mation that Buddhism offers is not radical enough. Pluralist theorists of reli- 
gion may bristle at the fact that a text that is supposed to be about Buddhism 
ends with a reference to Christ's saving action on the cross.*6 Nevertheless, 
Christian theologians, including those working as comparative scholars, may 
welcome the analogical respect for similarities-in-difference that de Lubac 


64 Ibid, 125. See also Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
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exhibits here. He acclaims the deep mystical wisdom of another tradition 
without relinquishing the particularities of his own. 

De Lubac's encounter with modern Western atheism, particularly in the 
figure of Nietzsche, is another context in which he shows a certain willing- 
ness to find common ground with the other. On the positive side, he thinks 
it appropriate to honor Nietzsche with the title of “mystic” and to describe 
Nietzsche's intuition of the eternal return (an apotheosis of human creativ- 
ity and deterministic fate) as “rightly a mystical experience.”*” He sees certain 
deep affinities between the Nietzschean polemic against modern, mystery- 
less rationalism and similar criticisms advanced by Christian thinkers whom 
he greatly admires such as Charles Péguy (1873-1914) and Seren Kierkegaard 
(1813-55).68 Finally, de Lubac validates Nietzsche's atheistic mysticism to some 
extent by describing it as a certain kind of “European Buddhism" according to 
which liberation (nirvana) would occur not in another world but rather in the 
midst of endless becoming (samsara), a position that de Lubac claims is con- 
sistent with “the doctrine of mahayana." 6? 

Nonetheless, de Lubac’s response to Nietzsche is significantly more pointed 
than is his assessment of Buddhism. De Lubac objects strongly to Nietzsche's 
explicitly anti-Christian efforts to replace God with the eternal return and 
Jesus with Zarathustra, the Ubermensch, and finally himself.” De Lubac con- 
tends that these reactive ways of reconfiguring mysticism fatalistically and 
anthropocentrically are not only self-destructive for Nietzsche but also rep- 
resentative of the spiritual crisis of modern humanity, horrifically manifest 
in Nazism: “In reality, Nietzsche destroys himself. He has not risen above the 
despair of the ‘madman, who looks everywhere with his lantern for the body 
of the murdered God.”” “Starting from such foundations,” de Lubac concludes, 
“exaltation quickly leads to catastrophe.”? For better or worse, de Lubac's criti- 
cal evaluation of Nietzsche's mysticism is thus rather far removed from Rahn- 
er's charitable idea of an “anonymous Christianity” In this case, the common 
ground becomes a basis for contestation, not generous approval. 

Finally, it seems important to reflect on de Lubac's treatments of gender and 
women (two interrelated topics which cannot be avoided in contemporary 
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discussions of Christian mysticism). Insofar as these questions arise within 
Christian theology, they are not as strictly exogenous as those produced by en- 
counters with religious or humanist others. Nonetheless, they do affect how de 
Lubac's mystical theology stands within a broader set of scholarly conversa- 
tions about mysticism that, as the Nietzschean-postmodern tradition shows, 
are not limited to theology. One must ask: Is de Lubac's mystical theology 
defensible after the critiques of gender essentialism and androcentrism that 
have been made by theorists of mysticism such as Grace Jantzen and Amy 
Hollywood??? Catholic feminist theologians have diagnosed such problems in 
von Balthasar's work more than in de Lubac's.”* Nevertheless, Elizabeth John- 
son does list de Lubac as one among many theologians who problematically 
endorse an idealized femininity.?? What is crucial to recognize here is that the 
gendered imagery of Christian mysticism, on which both von Balthasar and de 
Lubac rely, is a key factor in this debate. 

The central role played by gendered imagery in de Lubac's mystical theology 
can be seen in one way by looking at his affirmation of the motherhood of the 
church and the soul. The ecclesia and the mystically participative Christian are 
maternal (indeed, Marian) insofar as they receive the Word into themselves 
and give birth to it. De Lubac shows that this teaching has figured prominent- 
ly in both Eastern and Western sources of Christian mysticism.”* Moreover, 
one might take note of de Lubac's 1968 book-length study of his fellow Jesuit 
Teilhard de Chardin's (1881-1955) hymn to the “Eternal Feminine.” Following 
de Chardin, de Lubac gives this idealized femininity biblical and traditional 
names such as "Wisdom" and "Virgin" and alludes to Dante's famous character 
with the name of "Beatrix" He says that "she, the first to issue from the hand 
of God, is the great hidden force by which everything exists and is made one, 
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bears fruit, moves, is raised up, and is coordinated.”” Her "charm" and “the 
lure of her purity" entice God to take flesh in Christ."? The “feminine” here is 
construed as a pervasive cosmic principle of inestimable unitive power, but it 
is nonetheless subordinate to the Creator, and its relation to any actual women 
is left unspecified."? De Lubac asserts a “mystical identification” between this 
virginal, fruitful, alluring femininity and the church.9? Insofar as his mysticism 
consists of progress toward union with God and others through the church, it 
can be characterized rigorously on his own terms as a process of feminization. 
To interiorize the mystery is to embrace one's feminine role in the economy of 
salvation. There is a danger of essentialism here. De Lubac situates the “femi- 
nine” on an ethereal pedestal below the fullness of divinity and above the reali- 
ties of women's existence in the world. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that de Lubac deserves to be read alongside Rahn- 
er and von Balthasar as one of the great Jesuit, Catholic theological voices 
in the conversation surrounding Christian mysticism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. De Lubac's essay "Mysticism and Mystery" gives us a glimpse at certain 
arguments that might have appeared in the fuller treatment of Christian mys- 
ticism he proposed to write but never completed. By taking this essay as a 
hermeneutical key for his other writings — on knowledge, the human being, 
Christ, the Eucharist, the church, interreligious encounter, atheistic human- 
ism, and gender — one can discover just how central mystical participation in 
"the Mystery" is to his thought as a whole. His theology is mystical through and 
through. Although there may be good reasons to question it on this or that 
point (particularly with feminist theological consciousness), the synthetic na- 
ture of his theological interpretation of Christian mysticism is an unquestion- 
able achievement. 
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Appendix: Mysticism and Mystery?! 


v 
What then are the principal characteristics of Christian mysticism, not so much in 
relation to other concrete types as in contrast with naturalistic mysticism? 

First of all, it is a mysticism of “likeness.” “God, who is completely present every- 
where, does not, however, dwell in everyone.”8? In other words, the divine image is 
inalienable in every human being, but the union with God is a “union of likeness.”83 
A mysticism based on image alone would be an awareness of self, at the deepest part of 
one’s being, without the gracious intervention of God in giving the mystery. Therefore, 
it would fall short of the exercise of moral freedom and the blossoming of virtue. By its 
logic, it would tend toward quietism. But, even within the Christian Tradition, such a 
tendency is discernible, more or less strong, more or less opposed and neutralized. But 
sometimes it is triumphant; hence, the necessity of certain exclusions and condemna- 
tions from the Magisterium of the Church. In some cases, Christian mysticism wants 
to flourish without delay, without struggle or renunciation. In others, it professes the 
necessity for long preparation and strict asceticism, in the name of pure technique. 
From these two approaches come the two forms of Christian mysticism’s perversion: 
spiritual sensuality, which seeks inimitable satisfaction without onerous conditions, 
and spiritual pride, which seeks self-fulfillment (or a transcendence of self) without 
receiving strength and nourishment from God. In both cases, the mystic is searching 
for self (in whatever way the seeker conceives of this “self”). In spiritual pride, pushed 
to extremes, one can recognize — without pretending, of course, that it will ever reach 
a pure state — a Luciferian inversion. 

By the very fact that it is a mysticism of likeness, Christian mysticism is directed 
toward a goal, toward God who calls to us and beckons us to meet him at the end of the 
road. It presupposes a process that can never be finished, and it contains an element 
of eschatological hope.9^ But natural mysticism, even in its benign forms, is oriented 
toward the atemporal or the past. As the natural element of mysticism - that is, the 
element based on the image — is not to be rejected, it is normal to find such an orienta- 
tion even in Christian mysticism (particularly in the Patristic writings). In such cases, 
it takes the form of a nostalgia for a lost paradise, but it does not predominate. Outside 
of Christianity, it can be something like a *break with karma" through which the mystic 
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is convinced that he has entered the marvelous kingdom of the atemporal,$ or rather, 
that he has come to recognize, after a sudden “awakening,” that he has been there all 
along. This experience can be, in certain cases, a return to the depths of the uncon- 
scious, which is confused with supraconsciousness. 

Another characteristic: since Christian mysticism develops through the action of 
the mystery received in faith, and the mystery is the Incarnation of the Word of God 
revealed in Scripture, Christian mysticism is essentially an understanding of the Holy 
Books. The mystery is their meaning; mysticism is getting to know that meaning. Thus, 
one understands the profound and original identity of the two meanings of the word 
mystique that, in current French usage, seem so different because we have to separate 
so much in order to analyze them: the mystical or spiritual understanding of Scripture 
and the mystical or spiritual life are, in the end, one and the same. Christian mys- 
ticism is that understanding pushed to its most fruitful phase by its four traditional 
dimensions — history, “allegory” or doctrine, ethics or “tropology” and anagogy - each 
of which is absorbed by the following one. Of course, we do not mean to suggest that 
everyone should undertake a scholarly exegesis of the Scriptures and follow that by a 
period of deepening doctrinal reflection. But it is by submitting to historical-doctrinal 
facts and assimilating them that the necessary foundation for union can be found. 
The anagogical sense by which the spirit raises itself to God in a unique intuition has 
the richness of the three preceding dimensions concentrated within itself86 Far from 
excluding them or freeing itself from them, it includes the full historical realization of 
salvation that is the permanent and indispensable base for mysticism, a gift of God. 

We also note that so many of the great mystics devote themselves to commenting 
on the Scriptures, or speak of God's gift in leading them to understand the Scriptures. 
Thus Gregory the Great said: “Os ad os loqui, quasi osculari est, et internam intelli- 
gentiam mente tangere."57 And Rupert of Deutz: "Quid est Dilectum apprehendere, 
nisi Christi sensum in Scripturis invenire?”88 And Bernard of Clairvaux and William 


85 Thus, according to O. Cullmann, Christ et le temps, p. 157, mysticism implies “participation 
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of St.Thierry.8% Marie of the Incarnation, the Ursuline of Quebec, wrote in one of her 
Relations: "I had the inward experience that it was the Holy Spirit who had given me 
the key to the treasures of the incarnate Word and had opened them for me by giving 
me an understanding of the holy Scripture.” The Christian mystic does not pretend 
to isolate himself or to raise himself above history; he does not ignore the Mediator 
and has no wish to know a Word of God that resounds only within himself. If he did, 
as Emil Brunner thinks he does?! it is clear that Christian mysticism would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. But our rejection of his rejection must not blind us to the ever- 
present danger that mysticism will fall back into a naturalistic interiority. The criterion 
for judging it will be precisely the place and, consequently, the meaning attributed to 
“anagogy.” 

Whenever natural mysticism tends to dominate, it is possible to observe the ten- 
dency toward a pure and immediate “anagogy,” while neglecting the first three dimen- 
sions, which would make a real contact, never lost, with the object of Scripture: the 
development of the revelation of the mystery of Christ. A symbol, and a material ex- 
pression as well, of this opposition can be found in the two different ways of refer- 
ring to St. Paul as a great master of understanding. Some people, who consider the 
entire process of mysticism, say that St. Paul is the master because — on the road to 
Damascus, overwhelmed by Christ — he understood completely, in a sudden illumina- 
tion, the meaning of the Scriptures by seeing that they led to Christ and found their 
fulfillment in him. Thus, they are the basis for everything. For others, St. Paul is the 
master because one day he was raised up to the third heaven and there, in a unique 
intuition, he contemplated the mystery of God - inexpressible, incomprehensible — in 
which everything is summed up and unified.?? Certainly, just as the first group does 
not deny the value of the Apostle’s second experience, the second group does not deny 
the interest or even the necessity of the first. Here, however, we are contrasting only 
two tendencies. But, if the indispensable stages — history, “allegory,” tropology — are 
bypassed in the reception of the mystery as a result of the mystic’s claiming to rise 
too rapidly to the “third heaven” or, at least, pretending to “go beyond” those stages as 
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one goes beyond the stages of an earthly journey in order to reach a destination more 
quickly, then it is clear that there would be a fall from Christian mysticism into natural 
mysticism. Caveant mystici/?? 

Let us repeat that Christian mysticism — since all mystical thought must be ex- 
pressed in symbols — is very much attached to the symbolism of "spiritual marriage." 
The symbol is not, as certain theoreticians have said with a trace of disdain, something 
exoteric, rather vulgar, less appropriate than others to translate the mystical reality. On 
the contrary, it illustrates an unsurpassable feature of Christian mysticism considered 
not only in its evolution but also at its highest summit. Because, between the human 
soul and its God, as in the marriage of the Church and the Lamb, there is always a 
union, not absorption (whether in one sense or the other). It is, if you wish, a unifica- 
tion but not an identification.?* It involves mutual love even though all the initiative 
comes from God. Moreover, we see that St. John of the Cross, who also uses other sym- 
bols that are more personal and perhaps more beautiful in their lyrical expression, 
continues to speak of spiritual marriage. And so does St. Teresa of Avila in The Interior 
Castle. As for Ruysbroeck, "however much more he speaks as a theoretician, he has 
developed the allegory [...] of the wedding, and in his description of the summit of 
contemplation, love survives while understanding disappears." Although Meister Eck- 
hart and Tauler *had reacted against the attachment of their followers to the epitha- 
lamic tradition of Origen and St. Bernard, they themselves were not such strangers to 
it as Jean Baruzi believed.”% Finally, this very expressive symbol, more than any other, 
is rooted in Scripture. It suffices to recall the prophetic line of Hosea and the Song of 
Solomon as they have been commented on, in direct association with the Pauline doc- 
trine, by a long and magnificent tradition.°6 

One might fear, however, that the expression "spiritual marriage," which allows per- 
sonal duality to survive, does not sufficiently convey the profound unity resulting from 
the mystical process. Such concern, however, would be unfounded since it would pro- 
ceed from a false notion of unity. Surely there is a veritable unity in the image of the 


93 Cf. W.Vischer, La loi ou les cing livres de Moise, Fr. trans., 92. 

94  Thisis the distinction of which we are constantly reminded by Fr. Teilhard de Chardin. 

95 Jean Orcibal, Saint Jean de la Croix, 48, 197; cf. 78-79: "Was it not to Ruysbroeck that the 
Spiritual Canticle [of John of the Cross] was responding in contrasting the “union of love” 
with the community of essence?” 

96 Cf the recent commentary of Fr. Blaise Arminjon, The Cantata of Love (San Francisco: 
Ignatius Press, 1988). Also making use of another biblical analogy, that of successive stop- 
ping places of Israel in the desert, which allowed him to describe all the spiritual itinerary, 
Origen, in his twenty-seventh homily on Numbers, explains “the alternation of consola- 
tions and afflictions that exacerbate desire”: it is “the theme of pursuit-union, pneuma- 
tikos gamos, which announces all the subsequent nuptial mysticism." Orcibal, Saint Jean 
de la Croix, 107. 
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divine Trinity, and yet the distinction of personal Beings is not only maintained but 
carried to perfection. Furthermore, does the Christian not have a need to imagine that, 
beyond the “union with God," which would still be only a “religious” experience, there 
is the possibility for “realizing the Absolute,” which would be a “metaphysical” expe- 
rience? He has only to encounter once the esoteric mysticism that puts the “gnosis” 
above “love”? to know that it is a supreme illusion — all the while understanding why it 
is accepted by those who have had no access to the trinitarian revelation. 


We know that the inexpressible beatitude that the mystics of China, India, and 
Sufism seek to find in the experience of a total suppression of limits and the 
outpouring of the finite spirit into the infinite Spirit can be found in the spiritual 
marriage of God and his creature. Only, in this case, the suppression of limits 
loses all of its negative significance. It no longer implies the ascetic rejection of 
all limits as illusion, maya, but rather it implies a loving union with the Spirit of 
Christ; it is not an activity of detachment (abstraction) but the abandon of self 
in the activity of the Spirit (ayer9a1). The former can only lead to a nirvana as 
identity, at the cost of losing all finite reality; but the latter leads to an identity of 
plenitude in which all finitude is transfigured.°8 


Just as Genesis speaks of “one flesh,’ St. Paul is not afraid to speak of “one spirit."?? 
Origen echoes him: “It is a marriage of which one can no longer say, ‘they are two in 
one flesh, but more precisely, ‘The Husband and Wife are one spirit."10? St, Bernard 
commented more than once on this unus spiritus brought about by the union of love 
that is a unity of desires. In order fully to understand either St. Bernard or all those 
who, like him, speak of a mysticism of will, one must be aware that for them the will 
is not a mere "faculty" but the most profound element of being.!%! A passage from 


97 Cf. Frithjof Schuon, Perspectives spirituelles et faits humains, 116: “Gnosis is esoteric in 
comparison to love”; he would like to add: “and the two are esoteric in different degrees, 
in comparison to simple religious obedience [...]” (Paris: Ed. des cahiers du Sud, 1953). On 
the contrary, Paul, Eph. 9:14-19: "Scire etiam supereminentem scientiae [gnoseos] carita- 
tem Christi, ut impleamini in omnem plenitudinem Dei." Cf. Col 3:14. 

98 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Verbum caro (Einsiedeln, 1960), 151. 

99  1Cor. 616-17: "Erunt enim, inquit, duo in carne una. Qui autem adhaeret Domino, unus 
spiritus est." 

100 In Matt., vol. 17, n. 33 (GCS, 10, 692; PG, 13, 1588-89); In 1 Cor., fr. 39; Journal of Theological 
Studies, 9:510. 

101 Bernard, De diligendo Deo, c.15, n. 39. Opera, bk. 3 (1963), 153, and various passages from ser- 
mons; William of St.-Thierry, Lettre dor; Richard of St.-Victor, In Cantica 15 (PL, 196, 45 D); 
cf. Caston Fessard, S.J., La dialectique des Exercises spirituels de saint Ignace de Loyola (Par- 
is: Aubier 1956), vol. 1: in particular, 207—214. 
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St. John of the Cross highlighting several of the characteristics — divine likeness, spiri- 
tual marriage and unity of will — that we have just attributed to Christian mysticism 
can be cited here: 


When we speak of the union of the soul with God, we are not referring to the 
union that already exists between God and all his creatures, but to the union of 
the soul with God and its transformation by his love. This transformation takes 
place, however, only when the soul, through love, resembles that of the Creator. 
That is why union is called supernatural. It takes place when two wills, that of 
the soul and that of God, are in agreement, and one has nothing that repels the 
other. Thus, when the soul completely rejects in itself all that is repugnant or 
does not conform to the will of God, it is transformed into God through love.102 


As this passage shows, the characteristics succeed one another. It follows, then, that 
Christian mysticism is still, is necessarily, an ecclesial mysticism, since the Incarna- 
tion achieves first of all in the Church the marriage of the Word and humanity: “The 
bed of this Husband was the womb of the Virgin, because in her virginal womb, they 
were united as husband and wife, the Word husband and the flesh wife."03 Anything 
that can be said about the Christian soul applies as well to the Church as a whole: she 
is the "admirabile commercium et connubium" that the liturgy proclaims, and that is 
why the Christian soul must be called anima ecclesiastica. This is the basis for the long 
tradition of commentaries on the Song of Solomon that we referred to earlier.104 
Finally, Christian mysticism is a trinitarian mysticism since, in Jesus Christ, all the 
Trinity reveals and gives itself. Our God is not that Infinite One, as undifferentiated as 
he is unlimited, whom our spirit risks losing in some empty space. He is not the “All- 
Possibility" or “the place of indefinite possibilities" Neither is he the Ungrund, the orig- 
inal chasm, the obscure core of being — or nonbeing - from which persons emerged. 
The God whom we adore and who wants us to be united with him is not faceless: he 
has a superior form, an "infinitely determined form."!05 His infinity is not one of disper- 
sion but of concentration: in him all the mystery of the personal Being is condensed. 
Contemplation may enable man to plumb other depths and abysses, but unless they 


102 The Ascent of Mount Carmel, book 2, Chapter 4. 

103 St. Augustine, In Primam Joannis, tr. 1, n. 2; trans. Agaesse, SC, 75, 116—117; In ps. 41, 9, 10, 17, 
18 (PL, 36, 469-471, 475). 

104 St. Gregory, In evangelia, hom. 38, n. 3 (PL 76, 1283 B-C); In Cantica, l. 1, c. 3 (PL, 79, 479 
B-C), etc.; innumerable other texts. Origenian theme par excellence. 

105 Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord, 1:432 (on the ecclesial mysticism: 407—417). 
The same doctrine in P. Teilhard de Chardin; see, for example, H. De Lubac, "Dieu person- 
nel,” in La priére du P. Teilhard de Chardin (Paris: Fayard, 1968), 24-32. 
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are explicitly or implicitly depths of the triune, human-divine and ecclesial life, they 
are either spurious or demonic.!06 

These, then, are the fundamental traits by which Christian mysticism is recognized. 
They define all Christian reality. In Jesus Christ we have had the perfect and definitive 
revelation of the human being as a personal being. God's revelation to man was at the 
same time the revelation of a relationship between man and God. What applies to 
one revelation, however, applies to the other: as God reveals himself in his tripersonal 
Being, intervening in our humanity, he also reveals us to ourselves as personal beings 
capable through grace of responding to him in love. What the Catholic Church calls 
mysticism is only the conscious actualization of this gift of God. From whatever angle 
this Christian occurrence is viewed, the words of St. Irenaeus sum it up: "Quid igi- 
tur novi veniens in terram Dominus attulit? - Omnem novitatem attulit, semetipsum 
afferens.”107 

The person who looks back on the spiritual history of humanity without being 
sensitive to this Christian Newness will be unable to recognize the particular traits 
of Christian mystics; he will notice only their obvious human kinship with mystics 
everywhere. 
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CHAPTER 12 
Karl Rahner (1904-84) and His Mystical Theology 


Harvey D. Egan, SJ. 


Of all the significant theologians of the twentieth century, Karl Rahner stands 
alone in calling for a new mystical theology. His own views on what he terms 
the mysticism of the masses,” and the “mysticism 


»« 


"the mysticism of daily life, 
of the classical masters" — to be explained later — play a major role in stress- 
ing the importance of mysticism in theology and Christian life. However, he 
emphasizes the difficulty of defining the word “mysticism,” the absence of a 
generally accepted theology of mysticism, and the appalling lack of interest 
in a contemporary mystical theology. He also criticizes some earlier mystical 
theology for simply repeating the teachings of the Spanish classical mystics, for 
smoothing out the distinctions among them, and for naively interpreting them 
in accordance with an extrinsic understanding of grace “according to which 
direct divine intervention is thought of in the case of mystical phenomena." 
Thus, he has earned the title, Doctor Mysticus, teacher of mysticism.? 


Rahner's Theology of Grace 


Rahner is the twentieth century's preeminent theologian of grace. In his 
view, grace is primarily God's universal se/f-communication, not the sporadic 
bestowal of certain divine gifts, and all human beings are the addressees of 
this communication. Therefore, all truly human activity is a free, positive or 


1 Thischapter first appeared as an article, entitled "Karl Rahner and His Mystical Theology, in 
The Way 52, no. 2 (April 2013): 43-62. I am deeply grateful to the editors for allowing me to use 
it in a slightly emended form for this book. For more information, see: http://www.theway 
.org.uk. 

Karl Rahner, “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology in Theological Investigations, 
trans. Margaret Kohl (New York: Crossroad, 1981), 17:90-91. 

2 Dr. Keith J. Egan, a perceptive writer on mysticism, was the first to accord Rahner the title 
Doctor Mysticus, teacher of mysticism. See, Keith J. Egan, “A Response to Fr. Egan,” in Theol- 
ogy and Discovery: Essays in Honor of Karl Rahner, SJ. ed. William J. Kelly, SJ. (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1980), 166—168, here 168. For an excellent overview of the Rahner 
project, see James J. Bacik, Humble Confidence: Spiritual and Pastoral Guidance from Karl 
Rahner (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical, 2014). 
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negative, response to God's offer of self — the grace at the heart of human exis- 
tence.? Because God offers nothing less than God's very own self to everyone, 
the human person is, to Rahner's way of thinking, homo mysticus, mystical 
man. This relationship stamps all personal experiences with at least an im- 
plicit, yet primordial, experience of God. 

Because “we do have an immediate, pre-conceptual experience of God 
through the experience of the limitless breadth of our consciousness,’ Rahner 
writes, “there is such a thing as a mystical component to Christianity”* In fact, 
he holds the theological position that 


in every human person [...] there is something like an anonymous, unthe- 
matic, perhaps repressed, basic experience of being oriented to God [...] 
which can be repressed but not destroyed, which is “mystical” or (if you 
prefer a more cautious terminology) has its climax in what the classical 
masters called infused contemplation.5 


Therefore, all human experiences tend towards "an intensification which is di- 
rected towards something which one could in fact call mystical experience." 
In fact, “mysticism as the experience of grace" grounds not only the ordinary 
Christian’s life of faith, hope, and love but also that of anyone living according 
to his or her conscience." This view of mysticism as the experience of grace 
permeates not only Rahner's mystical theology but also much of his overall 
theology. 

Rahner suggests avoiding the term "mysticism" because of its almost un- 
avoidable association with odd psychic phenomena that have nothing to do 
with normal Christian life — although he does not hesitate to use the term 


3 Karl Rahner, “Gnade als Mitte menschlicher Existenz: Ein Gespräch mit und über Karl Rahn- 
er aus Anlaß seines 70. Geburtstages,” in Herausforderung des Christen (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1975), 117-153. 

4 Karl Rahner in Dialogue, ed. Paul Imhof and Hubert Biallowons (New York: Crossroad, 1986), 
182. 

5 Karl Rahner, “Teresa of Ávila: Doctor of the Church” in The Great Church Year, ed. Albert 
Raffelt and Harvey D. Egan (New York: Crossroad, 1993), 362-363, original emphasis. See also 
“Brief von P. Karl Rahner” in Klaus P. Fischer, Der Mensch als Geheimnis: Die Anthropologie 
Karl Rahners (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1974), 405-406. 

6 Karl Rahner, “Reflections on the Problem of the Gradual Ascent to Christian Perfection” in 
Theological Investigations, trans. Karl-H. Kruger and Boniface Kruger (Baltimore: Helicon, 
1967), 3:23. 

7 Karl Rahner, “Mysticism,” in Encyclopedia of Theology: A Concise Sacramentum Mundi, ed. 
Karl Rahner (New York: Seabury, 1975), 1010-1011. 
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himself, and in a variety of ways.® He insists, however, that the reality of the 
experience of God in daily life, rather than the term used for it, is what mat- 
ters. “In the final analysis,” he writes, “it is unimportant whether you call such 
a personal, genuine experience of God, which occurs in the deepest core of a 
person, *mystical."9 

Rahner is also convinced that everyone experiences God constantly, not in- 
termittently, albeit often only in a hidden way. “It must be made intelligible to 
people,” he argues, “that they have an implicit but true knowledge of God — 
perhaps not reflected upon and not verbalized; or better expressed, they have 
a genuine experience of God ultimately rooted in their spiritual existence, 
in their transcendentality, in their personality, or whatever you want to call 
it"? This view of grace provides the foundation for Rahner's contemporary 
mystical theology. 

Despite his frequent use of the terms “experience of grace" and “experi- 
ence of God,” Rahner is not referring to an experience, because God cannot 
be reduced to a specific content of thought or object of love in consciousness. 
The "transcendental" experience of God and of grace, in Rahner's sense, is the 
ground of all experiences and is nota particular, or “categorical,” experience to 
which we can point. As the “horizon” in which all our experiences take place, 
the "objectless awareness" of God and of grace is the atmosphere in which we 
live, our basal spiritual metabolism, more intimate to us than we are to our- 
selves, as the mystics are fond of saying. Just as we often overlook or take for 
granted our breathing, our beating hearts, or our own self-awareness, so too 
does the ever-present experience of God often remain overlooked, repressed, 
or even denied.! 


The Mysticism of Everyday Life 


Rahner holds the position that everyone — even the agnostic or atheist - who 
lives moderately, selflessly, honestly, courageously and in silent service to 


8 For example, see Handbuch der Pastoraltheologie, 2nd ed. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1972), 3:523. 
9 Faith in a Wintry Season: Interviews and Conversations with Karl Rahner in the Last Years 


of His Life, 1982-84, ed. Paul Imhof, Harvey D. Egan, and Hubert Biallowons (New York: 
Crossroad, 1990), 115. 

io Ibid. 

11 This is a salient theme in Nicholas Lash's book, Easter in Ordinary: Reflections on Human 
Experience and the Knowledge of God (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1990). 
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others, lives what he calls the “mysticism of everyday life”? He stresses not 
only the intrinsic unity between the love of God and neighbor? but also Jesus's 
teaching that love for the least of his brethren is love for him — even in the case 
of those who do not know him." Thus, the most profound form of the mysti- 
cism of everyday life, in Rahner's view, is the unreserved love for another. 

When anyone - Hindu, Buddhist, Jew, Christian, Muslim, agnostic or atheist — 
courageously and totally accepts life and oneself, even when everything tangi- 
ble seems to be collapsing, then that person experiences, at least implicitly, the 
holy Mystery that fills the emptiness both of oneself and of life. Accepting the 
depths of one's humanity, the depths of life and thus Mystery itself — fostered 
either with or without explicit Christian faith, hope, and charity — is the salient 
feature in Rahner's mysticism of everyday life. 

This view has profound theological and pastoral significance. I know of 
no theologian who so emphasizes the idea that we weave the fabric of our 
eternal lives out of our humdrum daily lives.!5 A genuine Christian must have 
the bold, but often hidden, confidence that ordinary daily life is the stuff of 


12 Harvey D. Egan, S.J., Karl Rahner: Mystic of Everyday Life (New York: Crossroad, 1998), 
57-69. For concrete examples of the mysticism of everyday life, see Rahner's, "Experienc- 
ing the Spirit” in The Practice of Faith, ed. Albert Raffelt and Karl Lehmann (New York: 
Crossroad, 1983), 81. Hans Urs von Balthasar wrote of “persevering through the grayness 
of every day in faith, hope, and love" (The Von Balthasar Reader, ed. Medard Kehl and 
Werner Löser [New York: Crossroad, 1982], 342). Thomas Merton wrote of “masked and 
hidden contemplatives" who led “hectic” lives of self-emptying service and were closer 
to God than they thought (Thomas Merton, "The Inner Experience: Kinds of Contem- 
plation [1v]; Cistercian Studies 18, no. 4 [1983]: 289-300, here 294). St. Francis de Sales 
emphasized an "ecstasy of work and life" that embraces renunciation and self-denial in 
true imitation of the crucified Christ (Treatise on the Love of God, trans. John K. Ryan 
(Rockford: Tan, 1975], 2:book 7, Chapter 6-7, 30-33). 

13 Karl Rahner, "Reflections on the Unity of the Love of Neighbor and the Love of God,’ in 
Theological Investigations, trans. Karl-H. Kruger and Boniface Kruger (Baltimore: Helicon, 
1969), 6:231-249. 

14 Karl Rahner, The Love of Jesus and the Love of Neighbor, trans. Robert Barr (New York: 
Crossroad, 1983). 

15 Karl Rahner, “Eternity from Time,” in Theological Investigations, trans. Edward Quinn 
(New York: Crossroad, 1983), 19169-177. For an eloquent theology of work, sleeping, eat- 
ing, drinking, laughing, seeing, sitting, and getting about, see his "Everyday Things,’ in 
Belief Today, trans. Ray Ockenden and Rosaleen Ockenden (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1967), 20-21. Also see Philip Endean, Karl Rahner and Ignatian Spirituality (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001) and Declan Marmion, A Spirituality of Everyday Faith: A Theological 
Investigation of the Notion of Spirituality in Karl Rahner (Louvain: Peeters, 1998). 
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authentic life and real Christianity.’ For this reason, the words “ordinary,” 


» « 


“banal,” “humdrum,” “routine,” and the like, appear frequently in Rahner's writ- 
ings. For him, “grace has its history in the person's day-to-day existence with its 
splendors and failures and is actually experienced there." 

The everydayness of Jesus's life grounds Rahner's appreciation of daily life. 
"That which is amazing and even confusing in the life of Jesus,” he writes, “is 
that it remains completely within the framework of everyday living; we could 
even say that in him concrete human existence is found in its most basic 
and radical form. The first thing that we should learn from Jesus is to be fully 
human!”!8 

In Christ, God has assumed the everyday. Because of Christ, the mysticism 
of daily life is one of joy in the world and an Easter faith that loves the earth.!9 
Participation in the death of Christ, although often anonymous, enables a 
person to die to self and to the world in order to surrender to the Mystery that 
permeates daily life. To experience that such dying is not in vain is to partici- 
pate in Christ’s resurrection. This is the Christological foundation for a mysti- 
cism of everyday life. 

Rahner offers common human experiences to help us “dig [...] out from 
under the rubbish of everyday experience”? real life occurrences of grace, 
such as accepting with hope the experience of utter loneliness; forgiving with 
no expectation of the other's gratitude or even of feeling good about one's self- 
lessness; being utterly faithful to the depths of one's conscience, even when 
taken as a fool; praying, even when it feels useless; maintaining faith, hope, and 
love, even when there are no apparent reasons for so doing; experiencing bit- 
terly the great gulf between what we desire from life and what it actually gives 
us; and silently hoping in the face of death.?! God is experienced, in Rahner's 
view, most clearly and intensely “where the graspable contours of our everyday 
realities break and dissolve; where failures of such realities are experienced; 
when lights which illuminate the tiny islands of our everyday life go out.”22 


16  Thisis a constant theme in Karl Rahner, Biblical Homilies, trans. Desmond Forristal and 
Richard Strachan (New York: Herder and Herder, 1966). 

17 Karl Rahner, “On the Theology of Worship,” in Theological Investigations, 19:147. Emphasis 
added. 

18 “On the Theology of Worship,” 121. 

19 Karl Rahner, “The Ignatian Mysticism of Joy in the World," in Theological Investigations, 
3:277—293; “On the Spirituality of the Easter Faith” in Theological Investigations, 17:8-15. 

20 Rahner, “Experiencing the Spirit,” 83. 

21 Ibid., 81. 

22 Ibid. Also see Karl Rahner in Dialogue, 57, 83, 142, 183, 227, 245, and 293; "Reflections on the 
Experience of Grace,’ in Theological Investigations, 3:86-89. Karl Rahner, “Experience of 
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And Rahner prefers negative experiences to joyful ones because “wherever 
space is really left by parting, by death, by renunciation, by apparent empti- 
ness, provided the emptiness that cannot remain such is not filled by the 
world, or activity, or chatter, or the deadly grief of the world — there God is.”23 
The mystic of everyday life is, in Rahner's view, any person able to die to self in 
daily life, albeit often only in a hidden way. 

One of Rahner's short pieces gives poignant examples of individual mystics 
of everyday life, whom he also calls *unknown saints." He writes: 


I still see around me living in many of my [Jesuit] companions a readi- 
ness for disinterested service carried out in silence, a readiness for prayer, 
for abandonment to the incomprehensibility of God, for the calm accep- 
tance of death in whatever form it may come, for total dedication to the 
following of Christ crucified.?* 


He mentions, among others, his friend and confrère Alfred Delp (1907-45), who 
signed his final vows with chained hands and then went to his death in Berlin 
for anti-Nazi activity; and also a friend, a prison chaplain appreciated more for 
the cigarettes he brings to the inmates than for the Gospel he preaches. The 
mystic of everyday life, Rahner's unknown saint, is “one who with difficulty 
and without any clear evidence of success plods away at the task of awakening 
in just a few men and women a small spark of faith, of hope and of charity.”25 
Thus, the word “courage” often appears in his writings because it takes genuine 
courage to live a life of self-emptying love and service to others. 

Rahner's understanding of the mysticism of everyday life also results in a 
different theology of sanctity. He distinguishes the canonized saints from the 
unknown ones — not by different degrees of holiness, but rather by the “ex- 
plicit, conscious self-discovery in the official, public sphere, achieved by the 
Church through the canonization of these saints.”26 The canonization of saints 
illustrates the truth that the church has not only a *development of dogma" but 


the Holy Spirit,” in Theological Investigations, trans. Edward Quinn (New York: Crossroad, 
1983), 18:189-210. 

23 Biblical Homilies, 77. 

24 “Why Become or Remain a Jesuit?” Madonna (April 1987) (Jesuit publication, Melbourne, 
Australia): 11. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Karl Rahner, “The Church of the Saints,’ in Theological Investigations, 3103. See also Karl 
Rahner, “Why and How Can We Venerate the Saints?” in Theological Investigations, trans. 
David Bourke (New York: Herder and Herder, 1971), 8:3-23; “All Saints” in Theological 
Investigations, 8:24—32. 
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also a “development of holiness.” Canonized saints, in his view, “are the initia- 
tors and the creative models of the holiness which happens to be right for, and 
is the task of, their particular age [...]. They show experimentally that one can 
be a Christian even in ‘this’ way"? However, he insists that one should ponder 
more deeply the mystery of the anonymous saint, the saint of everyday life. 


The Mysticism of the Masses 


In addition to the mysticism of everyday life, Rahner describes what he oddly 
calls the “mysticism of the masses" or “mysticism in ordinary dress.”?8 This 
designates the mysticism of those in contemporary charismatic movements, 
who claim to be intoxicated with the Holy Spirit, experience dramatic faith 
conversions, speak glossolalia, publicly and loudly proclaim their faith, proph- 
esy, experience swooning or being slain in the Spirit, healings, and the like. 
This “noisy” mysticism manifests itself more ostentatiously than the mysticism 
of everyday life and more commonly than the extraordinary mysticism of the 
saints. 

Although Rahner considers himself to be a “sober” Christian, he takes seri- 
ously charismatic phenomena as real and concrete expressions of Christianity — 
when they deepen Christian faith, hope, and love. However, his writings 
indicate an unease with and suspicion of this “mysticism in ordinary dress.” 
For example, he urges those in the charismatic movements “to find a way to a 
genuine self-understanding and [to] come to terms with themselves in a self- 
critical way."29 

Insofar as charismatic experiences disrupt "everyday religious conscious- 
ness, Rahner understands them as the reverberations or echoes from the 
person's primordial experience of God that overflow into the various dimen- 
sions and levels of one's psychic structure. This psychosomatic language can 
both point to and disguise that fundamental experience of God. He neither 
views them — even when genuine - as the unadulterated operation of the Holy 
Spirit, nor does he dismiss them — as some of his contemporaries did — as so 
much "rubbish" or as a sign of skewed religious emotions. 

In contrast to an elitist tendency by some in charismatic groups to iden- 
tify every emotional twitch as a sign of the Holy Spirit, Rahner recommends 


27 "Church of the Saints,” 100. 

28 Karl Rahner, “Religious Enthusiasm and the Experience of Grace,’ in Theological Investi- 
gations, trans. David Moreland (New York: Seabury, 1979), 16:35-51. 

29 “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology," 99. 
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“a mysticism of daily life, the finding of God in all things, the sober drunken- 
ness of the Spirit mentioned by the Church Fathers and ancient liturgy, which 
we dare not reject or disdain just because it is sober."?? He much prefers people 
who pray, receive the sacraments, and experience only what he calls a “wintry 
spirituality”3! that is, one closely allied with the torment of atheists, though 
obviously people who practice it are not atheists. 


The Mysticism of the Classical Masters 


In addition to the mysticism of everyday life and the mysticism of the masses, 
Rahner writes of the mysticism of the “classical masters.” These giants of the 
Christian mystical tradition fascinate him because from them one “hears the 
views of the person who himself experiences most clearly and with the least 
distortion the relationship which exists between the human subject and the 
reality we call God.”3? He thus looks to them because of the exceptional clar- 
ity and intensity with which they partake in the fundamental God-experience 
that everyone has. These geniuses of the mystical life live through, and explain, 
what mysticism in the strict sense actually is. 

The church's extraordinary mystics, in Rahner's view, can teach us much 
in this increasingly secular and self-sufficient age, an age in which God is 
seemingly absent. "It is more urgent than ever to have a theology," he contends, 
“and, even beyond this, an initiation into man's personal experience of God. 
And the classical masters [...] are thoroughly good and irreplaceable teachers 
when it is a question of developing such a theology and mystagogy that makes 
intelligible the personal experience of God.”33 

A theology that awakens people to their own inner depths can illuminate 
the experience of God not only for Christians but also even for those who 
would deny God's existence. This is the context for understanding a statement 
of Rahner's that is becoming well known: "The devout Christian of the future 
will either be a ‘mystic; one who has experienced ‘something, or he will cease 
to be anything at all."?^ Moreover, a theology and mystagogy drawn from the 


30 Karl Rahner in Dialogue, 329, 297 (emphasis added). “Sober Christianity” is a phrase often 
found in his lectures and writings. 

31 Faith in a Wintry Season. 

32 “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology," 92. 

33 "Teresa of Ávila: Doctor of the Church” 362. 

34 Karl Rahner, "Christian Living Formerly and Today,” in Theological Investigations, trans. 
David Bourke (New York: Herder and Herder, 1971), 7:15. 
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experiences of the great Christian mystics may help Christians in their dia- 
logue with Eastern religions. 

Because the classical mystics interpreted their experiences of God with the 
terms of their day, their writings must be transposed for contemporary use. 
According to his understanding, 


And such a transposition could be fruitful, because the depth and radi- 
cality of the experience of God which the classical authors describe are 
not so commonplace that we could discover in ourselves the buds and 
traces of such an experience of God just as easily without their help as 
with it.35 


Moreover, since "the characteristic piety of a mystic is given a special depth 
and power by the specifically mystical element of his piety,?6 this Jesuit views 
the mystic as the one for whom the often barely audible and distorted experi- 
ence of God found in everyone has been purified and amplified without defor- 
mation. To Rahner's way of thinking, it is extremely difficult to define precisely 
a specific element or elements in the mysticism of the classical masters. He 
writes, however, that 


we do after all possess a vague empirical concept of Christian mysti- 
cism: the religious experiences of the saints, all that they experienced 
of closeness to God, of higher impulses, of visions, of inspirations, of the 
consciousness of being under the special and personal guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, of ecstasies, etc. All this is comprised in our understanding of 
the word mysticism without our having to stop here to ask what exactly 
is of ultimate importance in all this, and in what this proper element 
consists.37 


Thus, the mysticism of the classical masters has something to do with their 
enhanced God-consciousness, their raptures, their visions, and their spe- 
cial sensitivity to the least motion of the Holy Spirit. Rahner often explains 
their mysticism in terms of “infused contemplation” and the concomitant 
“suspension of the faculties.”38 


35 “Teresa of Ávila: Doctor of the Church” 362-363. 

36 “Ignatian Mysticism of Joy in the World,” 280-281. 

37 Ibid., 279-280. 

38 In “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology,’ 98n9, Rahner accepts the understanding 
of the mysticism of the classical masters presented in Irene Behn's classic study, Spanische 
Mystik (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1957). 
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Following mainly the teachings of Teresa of Ávila (1515-82) and John of the 
Cross (1542-91), classical mystical theologians sharply distinguish between 
“acquired” and "infused contemplation”3% In infused contemplation, God 
makes himself known to the individual through a special grace given only to 
a select few,* but acquired contemplation is accessible to any Christian who 
cooperates generously with “ordinary grace” 


Acquired Contemplation 


Acquired contemplation comprises four levels: focused vocal prayer, medita- 
tion, affective prayer, and the “prayer of simplicity.’ Liturgical and some private 
devotions obviously require vocal prayer — and a struggle against distractions. 
Meditation involves discursive, step-by-step remembering, reasoning about 
and pondering, for example, one of the mysteries of Christ's life, death, and 
resurrection. Affective prayer — which requires only a minimal use of reason, 
memory, and imagination — arises when healthy religious emotions predomi- 
nate during meditation. The prayer of simplicity is the highest stage of acquired 
contemplation possible through human effort assisted by “ordinary grace”# 


39 Augustin Poulain, The Graces of Interior Prayer, trans. Leonora L. Yorke Smith (West- 
minster, VT: Celtic Cross, 1978); Auguste Saudreau, The Life of the Union with God and 
the Means of Attaining It according to the Great Masters of Spirituality, trans. E.J. Strick- 
land (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1927); John Baptist Scaramelli, Guide to the Spiritual 
Life (London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1924); Joseph de Guibert, The Theology 
of the Spiritual Life, trans. Paul Barrett (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953); Joseph de 
Guibert, in The Jesuits: Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice, trans. William J. Young 
(Chicago: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1964), 44-45 and Poulain, Graces of Interior Prayer, 
64-200 for a highly detailed exposition. Poulain prefers the term “mystic union” to 
“infused contemplation” Acquired contemplation is also frequently called “ordinary 
prayer” 

40 Although this terminology is relatively recent in the Christian mystical tradition, the 
reality is not. The anonymous author (d. c.1386) of The Cloud of Unknowing, to give one 
example, distinguishes clearly between what he calls “meditation” and “contemplation” 
In his view, only God can grant the exceptional mystical the grace of contemplation. 
Examples abound. See Harvey D. Egan, Soundings in the Christian Mystical Tradition 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical, 2010). 

41 Itis also called the prayer of “simple regard,” “active recollection,” “active repose,” “active 
quietude," and “active silence" — "active, to underline the difference between it and 
"passive," or mystical modes of prayer. 
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Here, intuition replaces imagining, remembering, and reasoning. A tranquil 
abiding in the presence of God, often accompanied by strong emotions of joy, 
sorrow, admiration, and adoration dominate this level of prayer. Like a few 
bars from a song once heard, a dominant theme of spirit begins to haunt the 
person. More of the person seems to be praying, at a perceptively deeper level, 
and with less effort and interior activity. 


Infused Contemplation 


Classical mystical theologians emphasized the qualitative difference between 
acquired and infused contemplation, not only because the latter requires a 
special grace but also because infused contemplation brings about an explicit 
consciousness that one is grasped by God, that God is not only working with 
one, but also operating alone and requiring only one's consent. Rendered 
passive because of God's compelling influence, mystics at this stage find vocal 
prayer difficult and meditation almost impossible because of the "suspen- 
sion of the faculties" that renders reason, memory, and imagination almost 
powerless to act, except through violence. However, infused contemplation 
produces an immediate, indubitable consciousness of God's presence and 
powerful control. An obscure, yet rich and satisfying, loving-knowledge pen- 
etrates and dominates the soul in its innermost depths. Mystics maintain that 
the soul's mystical senses — analogous to the five bodily senses — awaken to 
God's touch, voice, sweetness, scent, and, to a lesser and highly qualified extent, 
visibility.^? Their total inability to awaken, prolong, renew, or even to foresee 
the approach or the end of these experiences astonishes them. Mystics claim 
that the experience is ineffable: that it cannot be translated into forms of cur- 
rent language, or explained to someone who has never experienced anything 
similar. 


42 See Jean Vincent Bainvel, "Introduction to the Tenth Edition,” in Poulain, Graces of Interior 
Prayer, lxxxviii, and Albert Farges, Mystical Phenomena (London: Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne, 1926), 311. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange (Christian Perfection and Contemplation 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross, trans. M. Timothea Doyle [Saint 
Louis: B. Herder, 1937], 162) leaves explicit consciousness out of his definition of infused 
contemplation. 

43 See, for example, Karl Rahner, “The “Spiritual Senses’ according to Origen,” and "The Doc- 
trine of the “Spiritual Senses’ in the Middle Ages,” in Theological Investigations, 6:81-103, 
104-134. 
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Awakened Contemplation 


A definite tension exists in Rahner's theology of grace and mystical theology 
because of his respect for the Scholastic manual theology of his day. Despite 
his emphasis on the intrinsic nature of grace at the heart of human existence, 
one still finds the influence of an older theology in his writings. I find it 
strange that Rahner still uses the term “infused contemplation,” with its over- 
tones of God's almost miraculous, extrinsic, direct intervention in the soul. In 
view of his theologically and pastorally profound view of grace as the intrinsic 
milieu of all human activity, I suggest that the term “awakened contemplation” 
is preferable.* 


Mystical Theology in Terms of Human Consciousness 


Bernard McGinn, the foremost scholar of the history of the Western mysti- 
cal tradition, defines “the mystical element in Christianity [as] that part of its 
beliefs and practices that concerns the preparation for, the consciousness of, 
and the reaction to what can be described as the immediate or direct presence 
of God.”46 With this definition, he shifts the understanding of mysticism away 
from an emphasis on “experience.” In his view, this emphasis lends itself to a 
misunderstanding of mysticism as consisting of unusual sensations, particular 
forms of feelings, or sensible perceptions easily deracinated from the spiritual 
activities of human consciousness that form the full range of human conscious 


44 This tension is evident in, for example, Karl Rahner, “Grace 11. Theological,” “Grace 111. 
Structure of De gratia," and “Grace and Freedom) in Encyclopedia of Theology, 587-595, 
595-598, 598-601. Also see Karl Rahner and Herbert Vorgrimler, "Grace," "Grace, Systems 
of" and “Grace, Theology of” in Dictionary of Theology, new rev. ed. (New York: Crossroad, 
1981), 196—200, 200, 200-201. 

45 From the viewpoint of contemporary evolutionary theory, the British Jesuit theologian 
Jack Mahoney (Christianity in Evolution: An Exploration [Washington, DC: Georgetown 
University, 2011], 117) criticizes the term "infused contemplation" as evoking "the half con- 
scious image [...] of a God separate from us and pouring into us as into distinct containers 
the creative expressions of divine causal energy. In contrast, the view of divine commu- 
nication that emerges from the evolutionary approach [...] partakes more of the idea of 
a fountain welling up from inside rather than of something being poured in from the 
outside." 

46 Bernard McGinn, The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism, vol. 1, The 
Foundations of Mysticism: Origins to the Fifth Century (New York: Crossroad, 1991), xvii 
(emphasis added). 
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life: understanding, judging, willing, deciding, and loving. McGinn prefers to 
explain mysticism in terms of “consciousness” because the mystic is one who, 
in his view, becomes immediately and directly aware — "conscious" — of new 
and transformative ways of knowing and loving through states of awareness 
in which God becomes present in inner spiritual acts, not as an object to be 
grasped, but as the direct and transforming center of one's life. 

Rahner's understanding of the dynamism of human consciousness also 
grounds his transposed and contemporary mystical theology.*” His cognitional 
theory distinguishes between “intentionality,” which makes objects present 
to us, and “consciousness,” which makes us present to ourselves and to God. 
Whatever is known or loved as finite and particular (“categorical”) is known 
and loved against the “transcendental horizon" of holy Mystery, like a distant 
ship viewed against the sky. In Rahner's view, “particularized knowledge is 
implicitly based on the unthematic awareness one also has of Being simplic- 
iter, which includes an awareness — however inarticulate — of God, spirit, and 
freedom and thus of the mystery above us and within us.”*$ Because of what 
he calls the "unlimited receptivity" of the human spirit, the human person has 
“a dynamic orientation toward participation in the life of God and an implicit 
awareness of it.”49 

Rahner maintains that in knowing or loving any “object,” the human spirit 
concomitantly co-knows and co-loves itself and God, through its intelligible 
and loving "return-to-self" Knowing or loving anything particular initiates the 
luminous presence of the human spirit to itself. This “return-to-self” contains 
a simultaneous awareness of its "transcendental" movement beyond anything 
particular to an infinite horizon within which all finite realities are known and 
loved. God, as the graced horizon of all knowing and loving, is also implicitly 
co-known and co-loved. Rahner himself emphasizes that this transcendental 
dynamism of the human spirit is the essential foundation of mysticism.5° 

Rahner insists, too, that one's awareness of the spirit's transcendental move- 
ment, “with God as the pure and unlimited term of his endless dynamism, can 
grow, [and] become more pure and unmixed.”>! In mystical consciousness, the 
normal "object" of consciousness becomes increasingly transparent and may 


47 The best explanation of Rahner's mystical theology is found in his article, “The Logic 
of Concrete Individual Knowledge in Ignatius Loyola," in The Dynamic Element in the 
Church, trans. WJ. O'Hara (New York: Herder and Herder, 1964), 84-170. 

48 “Transcendence,” in Dictionary of Theology, 509. 

49 “Logic of Concrete Individual Knowledge in Ignatius Loyola,” 144. 

50 A “Transcendence,” 509. 

51 “Logic of Concrete Individual Knowledge in Ignatius Loyola,” 145. 
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almost entirely disappear. Then, the usually only implicit transcendental con- 
sciousness of God, which is co-present in every act of self-presence, begins 
explicitly to dominate consciousness. Finally, the horizon of all knowledge 
and love saturates the mystic's consciousness. The overlooked milieu in which 
“normal” consciousness occurs now takes center stage. Rahner maintains that 


the more intensive and mystical the experience becomes, and the more 
a supernatural elevation of transcendence exerts its influence, [...] the 
clearer it must become that this emergence into awareness of transcen- 
dence and of the term to which it tends, discloses a transcendence quali- 
tatively different from the merely concomitant and implicit form.52 


Of the numerous figures in the Christian mystical tradition who experienced 
the qualitative change in consciousness that Rahner describes,*3 I shall briefly 
mention only five. Evagrius Ponticus (d.399) describes a “pure prayer” that tran- 
scends one's normal consciousness and is granted only to the most advanced 
monks. John Cassian (d. c.435) praises the “prayer of fire" that is reserved only 
for an elite few. Isaac the Syrian (d. c.700) writes of a “prayer of no prayer in 
which one is engulfed by the Holy Spirit and ecstatically gazes at the incompre- 
hensible. Nicholas of Cusa (d.1464) emphasizes a consciousness replete with 
“learned ignorance,” one illuminated from within by God's knowing within us. 
He urges his readers to lift themselves up to God, who is the light of the human 
intellect, because “in God's light is all our knowledge, so that it is not we our- 
selves who know, but rather it is God who knows in us."5^ He also writes that “in 
beholding me You give Yourself to be seen of me, You who are a hidden God.”55 
One "sees" "Absolute Reason" by means of a sweet, mental tasting that leaps 
across the “wall of invisible vision," a “wall of coincidence of the hidden and 
the revealed,” which is “at the same time all things and nothing”** Ignatius of 
Loyola (d.1556) stresses a “consolation without previous cause.” “It is the pre- 
rogative of the Creator alone,” he writes, "to enter the soul, depart from it, and 
cause a motion that draws the whole person into love of His Divine Majesty" 
(Sp. Ex. 330), which produces a consciousness that is empty, yet fecund. 


52 Ibid., 145-46n34 (emphasis added). Also, Karl Rahner, “Experience of Transcendence 
from the Standpoint of Christian Dogmatics,' in Theological Investigations, 18:173-188. 

53 See, Egan, Soundings in the Christian Mystical Tradition. 

54 On Seeking God, Nicholas of Cusa: Selected Spiritual Writings, trans. H. Lawrence Bond 
(New York: Paulist, 1997), 2:no. 36, 225. 

55 The Vision of God, trans. Emma Gurney Salter (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1960), Chapter 5, 19. 

56 Nicholas of Cusa, Vision of God, Chapter 12, 55. 
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One contemporary commentator, Louis Roy, writes of an “objectless con- 
sciousness,” yet one that includes the “element of infinite lovingness.”?” 
McGinn emphasizes, however, that in God, “infinite lovingness is one with 
infinite intelligibility” and that both aspects of God's reality are made pres- 
ent in “objectless awareness,” which he also calls “meta-consciousness.”*8 Both 
scholars dislike the contemporary terms “pure consciousness” and “bare con- 
sciousness” because, to their way of thinking, mystical consciousness exhibits 
the paradox of being an emptiness that is full. In Rahner's view, mystical con- 
sciousness is simply one saturated with the human spirit's unrestricted and 
infinite non-conceptual loving-knowledge of God that “destroys the concep- 
tual and the categorical in so far as these claim to be ultimate realities.”99 


The Natural Foundation of the Mysticism of the Classical Masters 


Rahner departs most radically from the classical masters and classical mystical 
theology when he contends that their mysticism differs from the mysticism of 
everyday life solely in the area of natural psychology. He insists that: 


mystical experience must not be interpreted as something which funda- 
mentally transcends and supersedes the supernatural experience of the 
Spirit in faith. That is why the “specific difference” of such experience, as 
distinct from the Christian's “normal” experience of the Spirit must be- 
long to man's “natural” sphere. [...] Psychologically mystical experiences 
differ from normal everyday occurrences in consciousness only in the 


natural sphere and to that extent are fundamentally learnable.®° 


57 Louis Roy, Mystical Consciousness: Western Perspectives and Dialogue with Japanese Think- 
ers (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2003), 46—48, 50. 

58 See Bernard McGinn, “Mystical Consciousness: A Modest Proposal) Spiritus 8, no. 1 
(2008): 44-63, here 52. 

59 “Religious Enthusiasm and the Experience of Grace,” 47. 

60 “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology,” 95 (emphasis added). Although Evelyn 
Underhill would disagree with Rahner on this point, she did stress that the classical 
mystics possessed a tenacious and even heroic psychological makeup, a nature capable 
of extraordinary concentration, in order to endure the great psychological storms that 
accompany mystical ascent. See Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism: A Study in the Nature and 
Development of Man's Spiritual Consciousness (New York: New American Library, 1974), 
90-92. The Cloud of Unknowing, Chapter 21, 76, The Book of Privy Counseling, Chapter 
17, 179 (The Cloud of Unknowing and the Book of Privy Counseling, ed. William Johnston, 
SJ [Garden City, NJ: Doubleday-Image, 1976]), St. John of the Cross’s Ascent of Mount 
Carmel, 2, 13, and The Dark Night of the Soul, 1, 9 (The Collected Works of St. John of the 
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To put it more concretely, the specific way in which the classical mystics ex- 
perienced God belongs to the persor's natural capacity for concentration, 
contemplation, meditation, submersion into the self, self-emptying and other 
psychomental techniques often associated with Eastern mysticisms.*! In 
Rahner's view, even “normal” Christians, in certain circumstances, can learn 
meditative-contemplative psychosomatic techniques that may enable them to 
sink more deeply into the self in order to experience God in a purer, clearer, 
and more intense manner.62 

In Rahner's view, the mysticism of classical masters results from an unusual — 
though natural — psychological way of experiencing God in faith, hope, and 
love. This form of mysticism, therefore, does not need extraordinary grace. 
Furthermore, it is just one variety of the experience of the Spirit offered to every- 
one, even to non-Christians.$3 However, Rahner underscores that “meditation 
and similar spiritual ‘exercises’ are not thereby deprecated. For example, feeding 
the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, and the like - though 
natural acts in themselves — can be of extreme significance for salvation.”e4 

The same can be said of natural meditative, contemplative, and other 
psychomental techniques. One might also claim that the classical mystic is a 
salient example of one who has explicitly accepted God's self-communication 
“to an existentially intense degree.”®> 


Rahner's View of the Relationship between Mysticism and Holiness 


One of the most disputed and long-standing questions among the older schools 
of spirituality centers upon the precise relationship between mysticism — 
understood classically as infused contemplation — and holiness.® Is infused 


Cross, trans. Kieran Kavanaugh, O.C.D., and Otilio Rodriguez, O.C.D., rev. ed. [Washington, 
DC: Institute of Carmelite Studies, 1991]), and St. Teresa of Ávila, The Book of Her Life, 
Chapter 23, The Collected Works of St Teresa of Avila, trans. Kieran Kavanaugh and Otilio 
Rodriguez (Washington, DC: ICs, 1976) also underline that God alone can cause these mys- 
tical experiences and states. Rahner, therefore, contradicts the views of two doctors of the 
church. 

61 “Brief von P. Karl Rahner 406. 

62 Fora similar approach, see Mark McIntosh, Mystical Theology: The Integrity of Spirituality 
and Theology (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1999). 

63 “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology," 94. 

64 “Brief von P. Karl Rahner 406. 

65 “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology," 96. 

66 For a good overview of this issue, see Émile Lamballe, Mystical Contemplation, trans. 
WH. Mitchell (London: R. and T. Washbourne, 1913). 
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contemplation absolutely necessary in order to attain the holiness enjoined 
by the Gospel by becoming “perfect [...] as your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matthew 5:48)? The older mystical theologians normally divide into two 
camps: those who maintain that only someone graced with infused contem- 
plation can attain holiness,®’ and those who contend that there are other ways 
to holiness than that of infused contemplation.58 

Despite the flagging interest in this issue in his time, Rahner still asks 
^whether 'infused contemplation' is a normal stage in the Christian road to 
‘heroic’ holiness, or whether it is an unusual gift with which not all saints are 
favored. One can ask further how mysticism and faith relate to one another"? 
He also cautiously writes that “the New Testament [...] does not give explicit 
expression to such an orientation towards mysticism.”?0 

Rahner transposes this question by appealing not to theology but to what 
he calls an “appropriate psychology"! If this psychology were to show that we 
cannot surrender with our entire being to the mystery we call God without 


67 Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange writes: “There are not two unitive ways. There is only one” 
And, “the full perfection of charity in this life cannot exist without mystical contemplation.” 
See Garrigou-Lagrange, Christian Perfection, 60, 175, 23-44, 162. For another proponent, 
see Antonio Royo and Jordan Aumann, The Theology of Christian Perfection (Dubuque: 
Priory, 1962), 178-196. 

68 Jean Vincent Bainvel, for example, insists that there "are very perfect persons to whom 
our Lord never gives such delights. [...] Not all the perfect are raised to perfect con- 
templation. [...] Many perfect men and women are canonized by the Church without 
there being in the process the slightest mention of infused contemplation" (“Introduc- 
tion to the Tenth Edition," Ixxiv). Hans Urs von Balthasar (Von Balthasar Reader, 342) 
pointedly writes that "the counterpart of the Oriental yogi or Zen master who has 
attained the peak of human capability is not the Christian mystic, but the Christian 
saint, whether mystic or not.” William Thompson-Uberuaga casts the issue differently 
when he writes: "Unless one eliminates the one thing necessary for authentic mysti- 
cism in the judgment of most of the mystics, namely love, cannot any saint be a mys- 
tic? [...] Perhaps the words ‘mystic’ and ‘saint’ highlight specific features of one and 
the same reality? Thompson concedes that to distinguish between saint and mystic 
is not to separate them (“Listening to God's Whispers,’ America 204 [20-27 June 2011], 
24-25). 

69 “Brief von P. Karl Rahner’ 405-406. The unpublished English translation is by Daniel 
Donovan. 

70 "Reflections on the Problem of the Gradual Ascent to Christian Perfection,” 22 (emphasis 
added). 

71 “Mystical Experience and Mystical Theology," 97-98. 
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suspension of the faculties, concentration, infused contemplation, meditation, 
submersion into the self, self-emptying and other psychomental techniques, 
then mysticism and holiness are intrinsically linked. Furthermore, if the ap- 
propriate psychology can show that such factors “are necessarily part of a 
personal maturing process, even if they are not always technically cultivated or 
reflected upon, then mysticism is indeed necessary for holiness."? If, on the 
other hand, psychology can establish that “not every personal and Christian 
maturing process” requires such natural phenomena, “even though these may 
possibly be a useful auxiliary,”3 then mysticism is not a necessary aspect of 
every Christian life. 

My more than fifty years of reading the Christian mystical classics and forty 
years of personal experience with people of varying degrees of spirituality lead 
me to agree with Rahner that there is a mysticism of everyday life, wherein 
God's silent, mysterious action causes for many, through their fidelity to the 
demands of daily life, not only the dreadful dark nights described so vividly by 
the classical masters but also oases of spiritual joy and peace — but in a more 
anonymous way than that described by the classical masters. However, for the 
vast majority of people, even those who have walked some distance with the 
classical masters on the mystical path, perfect union with God is eschatologi- 
cal, to be reached only by passing through the dark night of the senses and of 
the spirit — which is death itself — and consummated through a purgatorial 
and transforming encounter with the spiritual fire, who is "Christ himself, the 
Judge and Savior.”* 

That most Christians do not become mystics in the strict sense is obvious 
to Rahner.” He thus rejects any elitist interpretation of life “which can see 
a person's perfection only in the trained mystic.”* He insists that the New 
Testament "awards to all who love their neighbor unselfishly and therein ex- 
perience God that final salvation in God's judgment which is not surpassed 
even by the highest ascent or the deepest absorption of the mystic"? Any oth- 
er understanding of Christian life, in his view, ^would undoubtedly be either 
Gnosticism or theosophy and either an overestimation of mysticism or else a 


72 Ibid. 98 (emphasis added). 

73 Ibid. 

74 See the encyclical letter of Benedict XVI (r.2005-13), “Saved in Hope: Spe salvi" (Boston: 
Pauline Books and Media, 2007), nos. 46-47, 53-54. 

75 “Reflections on the Problem of the Gradual Ascent to Christian Perfection,” 22. 

76 “Experience of Transcendence 175 (emphasis added). 

77 “Experience of the Holy Spirit,” 208. 
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fundamental underestimation of the real depth of the 'ordinary' Christian life 
of grace." For this reason, I have called Rahner a mystic of everyday life"? 

Although Rahner died in 1984, I maintain that his mystical theology, albeit 
incomplete, has yet to be surpassed.®° Through his mystagogical, theopoetical 
use of the great saints and mystics as theological sources he has, to a large ex- 
tent, bridged the gap between theology and vital spirituality. His ability to link 
the mysticism of everyday life, the mysticism of the masses, and the mysticism 
of the classical masters to the transcendental experience of grace that haunts 
every human heart makes him truly the outstanding mystical theologian of the 
twentieth century. Convinced that there is nothing profane in the depths of 
ordinary life, Rahner challenges everyone to look more closely at what is actu- 
ally there — although, all too often, only anonymously or repressed. Whenever 
there is a radical self-surrender, an absolute yielding of everything, a surrender 
to the Mystery that embraces all life — there is the Spirit of the crucified and 
risen Christ, the source of all mysticism. 


Appendix 


A Prayer: God of My Life?! 
I should like to speak with You, my God, and yet what else can I speak of but You? 
Indeed, could anything at all exist which had not been present with You from all eter- 
nity, which didn't have its true home and most intimate explanation in Your mind and 
heart? Isn't everything I ever say really a statement about You? 

On the other hand, if I try, shyly and hesitantly, to speak to You about Yourself, 
You will still be hearing about me. For what could I say about You except that You 
are my God, the God of my beginning and end, God of my joy and my need, God of 
my life? 

Of course You are endlessly more than merely the God of my life — if that's all You 
were, You wouldn't really be God at all. But even when I think of Your towering majesty, 


78 Rahner, “Mysticism,” 1010-1011. 

79 Egan, Karl Rahner: Mystic of Everyday Life. 

80 An adequate, contemporary mystical theology awaits an extraordinary scholar who is ca- 
pable of assimilating Bernard McGinn's monumental volumes, including those to come, 
on the history of the Christian mystical tradition and of transposing the historical data 
through the cognitional theory of Bernard Lonergan. See Bernard McGinn, The Presence 
of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism, 5 vols. (to date) (New York: Crossroad, 
1991-2012) and Harvey D. Egan, “Bernard Lonergan,” in Soundings in the Christian Mystical 
Tradition, 345—349. 

81 Karl Rahner, Encounters with Silence, trans. James M. Demske, S.J. (Westminster, MD: 
Newman Press, 1966), 3-10. 
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even when I acknowledge You as someone Who has no need of me, Who is infinitely 
far exalted above the lowly valleys through which I drag out the paths of my life-even 
then I have called You once again by the same name, God of my life. 

And when I give praise to You as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, when I confess 
the thrice holy mystery of Your life, so eternally hidden in the abysses of Your Infin- 
ity that it leaves behind in creation no sign that we could make out by ourselves, am I 
not still praising You as the God of my life? Even granting that You had revealed to me 
this secret of Your own inner life, would I be able to accept and realize this mystery if 
Your life had not become my life through grace? Would I be able to acknowledge and 
love You, Father, and You, Eternal Word of the Father's Heart, and You, Spirit of the 
Father and the Son, if You had not deigned to become through grace the triune God 
of my life? 

But what am I really saying, when I call You my God, the God of my life? That You are 
the meaning of my Life? the goal of my wanderings? the consecration of my actions? 
the judgment of my sins? the bitterness of my bitter hours and my most secret joy? my 
strength, which tums my own strength into weakness? Creator, Sustainer, Pardoner, the 
One both far and near? Incomprehensible? God of my brethren? God of my fathers? 

Are there any titles which I needn't give You? And when I have listed them all, what 
have I said? If I should take my stand on the shore of Your Endlessness and shout into 
the trackless reaches of Your Being all the words I have ever learned in the poor prison 
of my little existence what should I have said? I should never have spoken the last word 
about You. 

Then why do I even begin to speak of You? Why do You torment me with Your Infin- 
ity, if I can never really measure it? Why do You constrain me to walk along Your paths, 
if they lead only to the awful darkness of Your night, where only You can see? For us, 
only the finite and tangible is real and near enough to touch: can You be real and near 
to me, when I must confess You as Infinite? 

Why have You burnt Your mark in my soul in baptism? Why have You kindled in me 
the flame of faith, this dark light which lures us out of the bright security of our little 
huts into Your night? And why have You made me Your priest, one whose vocation it 
is to be with You on behalf of men and women, when my finiteness makes me gasp for 
breath in Your presence? 

Look at the vast majority of people, Lord — excuse me if I presume to pass judgment 
on them - but do they often think of You? Are You the First Beginning and Last End for 
them, the One without whom their minds and hearts can find no rest? Don't they man- 
age to get along perfectly well without You? Don't they feel quite at home in this world 
which they know so well, where they can be sure of just what they have to reckon with? 
Are You anything more for them than the One who sees to it that the world stays on 
its hinges, so that they won't have to call on You? Tell me, are You the God of their life? 

I don't really know, Lord, if my complaint is just or not — who knows the heart of 
another person? You alone are the reader of hearts, O God, and how can I expect to 
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understand the heart of another when I don't even understand my own? It's just that I 
can't help thinking of those others, because — as You well know, since You see into the 
depths of my heart, O Hidden God from whom nothing is hidden — often enough I feel 
in myself a secret longing to be like them or, at least, to be as they seem to be. 

Lord, how helpless I am when I try to talk to You about Yourself! How can I call You 
anything but the God of my life? And what have I said with that title, when no name 
is really adequate? I'm constantly tempted to creep away from You in utter discourage- 
ment, back to the things that are more comprehensible, to things with which my heart 
feels so much more at home than it does with Your mysteriousness. 

And yet, where shall I go? If the narrow hut of this earthly life with its dear, famil- 
iar trivialities, its joys and sorrows both great and small - if this were my real home, 
wouldn' it still be surrounded by Your distant Endlessness? Could the earth be my 
home without Your far-away heaven above it? 

Suppose tried to be satisfied with what so many today profess to be the purpose of 
their lives. Suppose I defiantly determined to admit my finiteness, and glory in it alone. 
I could only begin to recognize this finiteness and accept it as my sole destiny, because 
I had previously so often stared out into the vast reaches of limitless space, to those 
hazy horizons where Your Endless Life is just beginning. 

Without You, I should founder helplessly in my own dull and groping narrowness. 
I could never feel the pain of longing, not even deliberately resign myself to being con- 
tent with this world, had not my mind again and again soared out over its own limita- 
tions into the hushed reaches which are filled by You alone, the Silent Infinite. Where 
should I flee before You, when all my yearning for the unbounded, even my bold trust 
in my littleness, is really a confession of You? 

What else is there that I can tell You about Yourself, except that You are the One 
without whom I cannot exist, the Eternal God from whom alone I, a creature of time, 
can draw the strength to live, the Infinity who gives meaning to my finiteness? And 
when I tell You all this, then I have given myself my true name, the name I ever repeat 
when I pray in David's Psalter, Tuus sum ego. I am the one who belongs not to himself, 
but to You. I know no more than this about myself, nor about You, O God of my life, 
Infinity of my finiteness. 

Whata poor creature You have made me, O God! All Iknow about You and about my- 
self is that You are the eternal mystery of my life. Lord, what a frightful puzzle a human 
being is! He belongs to You, and You are the Incomprehensible — Incomprehensible 
in Your Being, and even more so in Your ways and judgments. For if all Your dealings 
with me are acts of Your freedom, quite unmerited gifts of Your grace which knows 
no “why,” if my creation and my whole life hang absolutely on Your free decision, if all 
my paths are, after all, Your paths and, therefore, unsearchable, then, Lord, no amount 
of questioning will ever fathom Your depths — You will still be the Incomprehensible, 
even when I see You face to face. 
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But if You were not incomprehensible, You would be inferior to me, for my mind 
could grasp and assimilate You. You would belong to me, instead of I to You. And 
that would truly be hell, if I should belong only to myself! It would be the fate of the 
damned, to be doomed to pace up and down for all eternity in the cramped and confin- 
ing prison of my own finiteness. 

But can it be that You are my true home? Are You the One who will release me from 
my narrow little dungeon? Or are You merely adding another torment to my life, when 
You throw open the gates leading out upon Your broad and endless plain? Are You 
anything more than my own great insufficiency, if all my knowledge leads only to Your 
Incomprehensibility? Are You merely eternal unrest for the restless soul? Must every 
question fall dumb before You, unanswered? Is Your only response the mute “I will 
have it so,” that so coldly smothers my burning desire to understand? 

But I am rambling on like a fool — excuse me, O God. You have told me through Your 
Son that You are the God of my love, and You have commanded me to love You. Your 
commands are often hard because they enjoin the opposite of what my own inclina- 
tions would lead me to do, but when You bid me love You, You are ordering something 
that my own inclinations would never even dare to suggest: to love You, to come in- 
timately close to You, to love Your very life. You ask me to lose myself in You, know- 
ing that You will take me to Your Heart, where I may speak on loving, familiar terms 
with You, the incomprehensible mystery of my life. And all this because You are Love 
Itself. 

Only in love can I find You, my God. In love the gates of my soul spring open, allow- 
ing me to breathe a new air of freedom and forget my own petty self. In love my whole 
being streams forth out of the rigid confines of narrowness and anxious self-assertion, 
which make me a prisoner of my own poverty and emptiness. In love all the powers 
of my soul flow out toward You, wanting never more to return, but to lose themselves 
completely in You, since by Your love You are the inmost center of my heart, closer to 
me than I am to myself. 

But when I love You, when I manage to break out the narrow circle of self and leave 
behind the restless agony of unanswered questions, when my blinded eyes no longer 
look merely from afar and from the outside up Your unapproachable brightness, and 
much more when You Yourself, O Incomprehensible One, have become through love 
the inmost center of my life then I can bury myself entirely in You, O mysterious God, 
and with myself all my questions. 

Love such as this wills to possess You as You are — how could it desire otherwise? It 
wants You Yourself, not Your reflection in the mirror of its own spirit. It wants be united 
with You alone, so that in the very instant which it gives up possession of itself, it will 
have not just Your image, but Your very Self. 

Love wants You as You are, and just as love knows that it itself is right and good and 
needs no further justification, so You are right and good for it, and it embraces You 
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without asking for any explanation of why You are as You are. Your “will have it so” is 
love's greatest bliss. In this state of joy my mind no longer tries to bring You forcibly 
down to its level, in order to wrest from You Your eternal secret, but rather love seizes 
me and carries me up to Your level, into You. 

When I abandon myself in love, then You are my very life, and Your Incomprehen- 
sibility is swallowed up in love's unity. When I am allowed to love You, the grasp of 
Your very mystery becomes a positive source of bliss. Then the farther Your Infinity 
is removed from my nothingness, the greater is the challenge to my love. The more 
complete the dependence of my fragile existence upon Your unsearchable counsels, 
the more unconditional must be the surrender of my whole being to You, beloved 
God. The more annihilating the incomprehensibility of Your ways and judgments, the 
greater must be the holy defiance of my love. And my love is all the greater and more 
blessed, the less my poor spirit understands of You. 

God of my life, Incomprehensible, be my life. God of my faith, who lead me into 
Your darkness - God of my love, who turn Your darkness into the sweet light of my life, 
be now the God of my hope, so that You will one day be the God of my life, the life of 
eternal love. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle: Zen-Enlightenment 
and Christianity 


Ursula Baatz 


Of the many Jesuits who have contributed to the project of cross-cultural 
exchange, the German Jesuit priest Hugo Makibi Enomiya-Lassalle deserves 
particular recognition for his role in bringing the contemplative practice of 
Zen from Japan to his Christian contemporaries in the West.! Lassalle's work 
sparked a renewed interest in the practice of contemplation, Christian mysti- 
cism, and the writings of Christian mystics. 

Ever since the condemnation of quietism in the late seventeenth century, 
mainstream Catholic spirituality had centered on verbally accessible content 
and rational arguments — for religious as well as laymen. This started to change 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when many religious, par- 
ticularly on the fringes of the Catholic Church, began to turn to the ideas of the 
mystics for new certainties amid growing disillusionment with neo-Thomistic 
doctrines. Accordingly, Lassalle should be seen as both a part of and as con- 
tributing to a sea-change in Christian spiritual practice: after focusing for cen- 
turies on pastoral storytelling, concepts, imagination, and mortification,? the 
contemplative element has now been revived as a fundamental part of Chris- 
tian life. 


Life and Work 


Lassalle was born in 1898, as “Hugo Lassalle,” the scion of a very wealthy fam- 
ily. In 1948, on becoming a Japanese citizen, he adopted the name “Makibi 
Enomiya”: “Makibi” refers to the Confucian scholar Kibi no Makibi (695-775), 


1 This chapter draws on research originally published in Ursula Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya- 
Lassalle: Ein Leben zwischen den Welten (Zurich: Benziger Verlag, 1998). 

2 Cf Karl Baier, Meditation und Moderne: Zur Genese eines Kernbereichs moderner Spiritual- 
ität in der Wechselwirkung zwischen Westeuropa, Nordamerika und Asien, 2 vols. (Würzburg: 
Kónigshausen & Neumann, 2009), 1:50-70. 
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a prominent administrator sometimes credited with the invention of the 
katakana system of writing; “Enomiya” to a Shinto shrine near Hiroshima.3 

The Lassalles were descendants of French Huguenots who had settled in 
northern Germany and converted to Catholicism many generations earlier. 
They owed their wealth primarily to the career of Lassalle's grandfather, who 
established a successful business sewing uniforms for the Prussian military. 
The Lassalles were a respectable and fairly typical upper-middle-class German 
family: his father was a district judge, and Hugo had two sisters and two 
brothers. 

When the First World War began in 1914, Lassalle's mother, Elisabeth, per- 
suaded her husband and the two older sons not to register as volunteers. How- 
ever, in 1916, Hugo was conscripted and eventually sent to the Western front 
near Reims, where he was wounded in the fall of the following year. Lassalle 
would be hospitalized for the rest of the war; his older brother, who was also 
wounded, died of pneumonic plague. 

Hugo was deeply affected by his experience of the Great War and the wide- 
spread sense of disillusionment following the German defeat, and it was in this 
context that he entered the Society's novitiate in the Netherlands in the spring 
of 1919.* His years of study were spent partly in Valkenburg in the Nether- 
lands and partly in the English Jesuit colleges at Stonyhurst and Heythrop. On 
August 28, 1927, he was ordained. 

Lassalle was sent to complete his tertianship in France, under Louis Poullier, 
S.J. (1865-1940), who was not only knowledgeable in the Catholic mystical tra- 
dition but was in fact a mystic himself5 As such, Poullier emphasized that the 
conventional Catholic values of moral and dogmas were of course good, but 
the core values of Christian life are mysticism and the unio mystica. Lassalle 
consequently received a thorough introduction to Christian mysticism in the 
course of his tertianship, especially the works of the Spanish mystics Teresa 
of Ávila (1515-82) and John of the Cross (1542-91), as well as Diadochos of 
Photiki's (c.450—c.500) teachings on spiritual consolation, which were among 
Poullier's core interests.9 The Jesuits introduced this new focus on mysticism 


3 The shrine is associated with Jinmu Tenno (660 BCE-585 BCE), the legendary first emperor 
of Japan, who is said to have visited it during a campaign to subdue his enemies. 

4 He entered the novitiate in the Netherlands because the Jesuits had been suppressed in 
Germany. 

5 Marcel Baron, Un maítre spirituel: Le R.P. Louis Poullier (Toulouse: Apostolat de la Priére, 
1946), 38-49. 

6 Louis Poullier, “Consolation spirituel," in Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, ed. 
Marcel Viller, Charles Baumgartner, and André Rayez (Paris: G. Beauchesne et ses fils, 1932), 
12/2:2035-36. 
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into their pedagogy because of the increasing interest among laymen in mys- 
tical approaches to spirituality.” It was during these months in France that 
Lassalle formulated the goal of his life: “total surrender to God, ready for any 
renunciation if God wants it.”8 


A Missionary in Japan 

During his novitiate, Lassalle was designated for Japan, where the German Je- 
suits had maintained a presence since being forced to leave India at the start 
of the First World War. He arrived in Japan on October 3, 1929. Japan was at this 
point a feudal and agricultural country in the process of industrialization, with 
all the attendant social ills this invariably brings. In 1931, with the aim of al- 
leviating the poverty he encountered, Lassalle — who had been assigned to the 
Jesuits’ Sophia University as “father minister" — created the “Jochi Settlement,” 
a social project in Mikawashima, then a Tokyo slum that housed more than ten 
percent of the city's population. Lassalle set up everything the project might 
need — from medical and legal services to school projects, and even a center 
for social research to train social workers. For Lassalle, social work meant not 
only helping the poor but also bridging the social divide between the rich and 
the poor. He saw it as necessary for temporal salvation, but he also recognized 
that people cannot be coerced to spiritual salvation, writing of his pride in how 
nobody he worked with had converted to Christianity simply because of a sack 
of rice.? In 1935, he became mission superior of the province of Japan, and, in 
1939, he moved to Hiroshima, where a new novitiate had been built in 1938. 

Lassalle's life and work in Japan was based on a specific, and demanding, 
ideal of what a missionary should be: to be a missionary was to enter a path 
of spiritual transformation, a way to seek the unio mystica, the natural goal 
for any spiritual person (especially a member of a monastic order or religious 
congregation). The ideal missionary should not only have extensive knowledge 
of the culture and language of the people among whom he was living, but he 


7 Kurt Flasch, Meister Eckhart: Philosoph des Christentums, 2nd ed. (Munich: C.H. Beck, 2010), 
190-195. 

8 “Die vóllige Hingabe an Gott, bereit zum Verzicht auf alles, wenn Gott will”; diary entry from 
August 26 and 28, 1953, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 79. Fr. Lassalle's diaries only cover 
the time between September 1945 and May 1990. Since he lived in Japan during the war, he 
burned his diaries so as not to endanger Japanese Christians or himself, as Christians were 
suspected of collaboration with the enemy. Only excerpts of his diaries have been published, 
courtesy of Prof. Klaus Riesenhuber, s.J., and the Jesuit province of Japan; see Baatz, Hugo M. 
Enomiya-Lassalle. 

9 Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, Mein Weg zum Zen (Munich: Kósel, 1988), 40. 
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should also aspire to become one with them: “an inner assimilation to their 
mindset — that is to say, to become Japanese.” 

In seeking to uphold this ideal, Lassalle issued directives for the new novi- 
tiate and chapel at Nagatsuka to be built in the Japanese style, with the cha- 
pel being the first Catholic sacred space in the country built along these lines. 
He also came to realize that the Japanese cherished selfless behavior, spiri- 
tual depth, and introspection (Innerlichkeit), as well as silence as a religious 
practice.!! 

After moving to Hiroshima, Lassalle worked as a parish priest and organized 
reading circles for teachers at Bunrika University, and it was during this period 
that he learned about the importance the nationalist Japanese "Zeitgeist" at- 
tributed to Zen Buddhism for Japanese culture. After reading works such as 
Inazo Nitobe's Bushido: The Soul of Japan; An Exposition of Japanese Thought 
(1900), and through conversations with his friends at the university, he came 
to the conclusion that Zen would be vital for his efforts to develop a method 
of prayer that would be accepted by the Japanese. It was with this aim in mind 
that he participated in a Zen sesshin (literally “recollection of the heart,” a week 
of intense meditation practice) at the Eimyo-ji temple in Tsuwano in January 
1943, an experience that would have a lasting impact on his own spiritual life. 


After the Hiroshima Bomb 
After the Second World War, much of Lassalle's time was spent building a me- 
morial church, known today as the Memorial Cathedral for World Peace, in a 
modernistic Japanese style in memory of those who had died in the bombing 
of Hiroshima on August 6, 1945.14 Although his efforts met with a host of ob- 
stacles, from lack of finance to problems with the building's foundation, the 
church was eventually inaugurated nine years to the day after the catastrophe, 


10 See Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 11. 

11 Ibid.,120. 

12 Inazo Nitobe, Bushido: The Soul of Japan; An Exposition of Japanese Thought (Tokyo: Shok- 
wabo, 1900). 

13 While this would not be unusual today, church law in the period before the Second 
Vatican Council forbade any participation in the rituals of other religions (communicatio 
in sacris). Lassalle had only been able to justify participating in the sesshin following an 
incident in 1932, when two Catholic Sophia University students in Japan refused to par- 
ticipate in a memorial service for the spirits of soldiers killed in action at the Yasukuni 
Shrine - after a diplomatic row, Rome declared that Catholics could participate in 
non-Christian rituals so long as they did so for reasons of piety rather than religion. 

14 Lassalle was in Hiroshima when the bomb was dropped, but he managed to survive be- 
cause of the protection afforded by the thick walls of the parochial house. 
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on August 6, 1954, in the presence of foreign dignitaries and members of the 
Japanese imperial family. 

Lassalle had hoped that once construction was complete he would be able 
to continue his work toward inculturation and interreligious dialogue as the 
church’s pastor. But this aspiration was never realized. On the very evening of 
the inauguration, the bishop informed him that someone else was to be ap- 
pointed to the position. It would take Lassalle two years to recover from this 
disappointment. 

In the spring of 1956, Lassalle decided to resume his work of engaging with 
Zen practice. He saw this engagement with Zen as a pastoral one: “As the Sav- 
ior took upon himself the difficulties of humanity, I should take upon myself 
the difficulties of Zen, toward the salvation of souls.”* By this time, Lassalle 
had developed a longing for more profound prayer, partly due to the frenetic 
pace of his activities after the war — raising money to build the church, the 
construction of the edifice itself, his pastoral activities, and so on. He was 
deeply inspired by memories of the 1943 sesshin, which spurred him to cul- 
tivate outer and inner silence as a way of becoming immersed in the "prayer 
of quiet." Cultivating silence seemed to him a way that might aid others to a 
deeper prayer, too. 

Drawing on his close connections with various Zen monks, he decided to 
pursue this path further, with the aim of establishing a spiritual practice for 
Japanese Christians. Thus, in the spring of 1956, the fifty-eight-year-old Jesuit 
became a student of Harada Roshi (1871-1961), one of Japan's most distin- 
guished Zen masters. In addition to his pastoral work in the parish of Nobo- 
richo (that of the memorial church), and teaching at the Elisabeth University 
of Music in Hiroshima, Lassalle spent much of his time at sesshins in the 
Hosshinji monastery. 


Zen: Way to Enlightenment 
Lassalle's first book, Zen: Weg zur Erleuchtung (Zen: way to enlightenment), was 
published in 1960 with Herder in Vienna to warm reviews, but it was censored 
shortly thereafter and further distribution was forbidden by the Jesuit authori- 
ties. In 1962, Lassalle accompanied Dominic Yoshimatsu Noguchi (1909-97), 
bishop of Hiroshima, to Rome for the Second Vatican Council, where he met 
such leading theologians as Johann Baptist Metz (1928—), and ultimately re- 
ceived theological support for his project of Zen practice for Christians. The 
book was then censored again, but with only minor corrections required. 
One was to affirm that Zen is neither prayer nor spiritual practice but rather 


15 Diary entry, April 6, 1956, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 233. 
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a “physical-psychological method” one which makes “skillful use of natural 
forces” to attain mystical insight, but falls short of the true imitatio Christi. The 
other significant correction concerned the book's discussion of satori, or “en- 
lightenment, with the censors stating that satori should not be viewed as a 
proof for a monistic worldview nor regarded as a genuine vision of God, as the 
book originally claimed, because Christians and Buddhists interpret enlight- 
enment in different ways.'* With these changes made, the book was released 
in a second edition. It was later reprinted many times, as well as translated in 
several languages, including Japanese and Korean. 

Though only few Jesuits supported Lassalle's efforts to introduce Zen into a 
Christian context, Pedro Arrupe (1907-91), provincial of Japan since 1958 and 
future superior general, nonetheless encouraged Lassalle to build a small cen- 
ter near Hiroshima and to teach both clergy and laymen. The Second Vatican 
Council, particularly the declaration Nostra aetate, a revolutionary restate- 
ment of the church's stance toward non-Christian faiths, legitimized Lassalle's 
efforts toward interfaith exchange. Jean-Baptiste Janssens (1889-1964), supe- 
rior general of the Society from 1946 to his death, allowed Lassalle to continue 
with his experiment. However, in 1965-66, Jesuits in Japan became increas- 
ingly resistant to Lassalle's efforts to establish Zen practice in Japanese Chris- 
tians' spiritual lives. They argued that adapting Zen to Christianity would pose 
a danger for newly baptized Christians to be accused of embracing Gnosticism 
and “relapsing into Paganism.”!” 

Lassalle was nearly driven to despair when he saw his life’s work restricted 
by his immediate superiors, who prevented him from teaching Zen to young 
Japanese Jesuits and forbade the young students from sitting cross-legged 
while reading scripture or praying. Consequently, after a thorough examina- 
tion during his yearly completion of the Exercises, he wrote to Arrupe, superior 
general since 1965, asking for an exclaustratio ad tempus (temporary absence 
from the religious community) for two or three years, remarking in his diary 
that leaving the Society would be for him the most severe sacrifice to make.!$ 
However, Arrupe supported him, including his plans to build a retreat house 
in the mountains west of Tokyo. Given the impending crisis of the religious 
orders and congregations in the 1960s and 1970s, which he could already sense, 


16 The censors remained anonymous, but Karl Rahner (1904-84) and Johannes Baptist Lotz 
(1903-92) may have been among them; see Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 305. 

17 Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 271. 

18 “I believe the impulse comes from God. This inner conflict is already well-nigh unbear- 
able. [...] To leave the order is the greatest sacrifice of my life.’ Diary entry from March 9, 
1966, in ibid., 315. 
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Lassalle did not pursue his idea of founding a new congregation for Christians 
practicing Zen, and he continued to be a member of the Society. 

In 1967, he was invited to Germany to speak at the annual conference of the 
influential German research group "Internationale Gesellschaft für Tiefenpsy- 
chologie e.V” (founded in 1948 as "Arzt und Seelsorger”). The conference was 
attended by Karlfried Graf Dürckheim (1896-1988), Johannes Heinrich Schultz 
(1884-1970) — the founder of autogenic training — and the historian Jean Geb- 
ser (1905-73). During this conference, he was invited to teach a Zen course in 
the fall of 1968 at the Benedictine monastery of Niederaltaich, which was the 
first of hundreds of Zen courses, sesshins, and talks he gave in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, and the United States, as well 
as Korea, India, and Pakistan, until his death in 1990. In these years, he wrote 
several books defending Zen as a spiritual path for Christians, responding to 
the many opposing voices.!? As a result of his promotion of the practice, the 
first European Zen retreat house under Christian auspices opened its doors in 
the old Franciscan monastery of Dietfurt near Nurnberg in 1978. 


A Living Bridge for Peace 

In 1979, Yamada Koun Roshi (1907-89), a layman and a student of Yasutani 
Hakuun Roshi (1885-1973), gave Lassalle formal permission to teach Zen. This 
permission had never been granted before: the granting of permission to teach 
Zen is a formal process in Buddhist tradition, which can be traced back to Bud- 
dha Shakyamuni; Lassalle, by contrast, as a Jesuit and Catholic priest, had an 
official position within the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, the conferral of 
permission to teach Zen is usually contingent upon the candidate having em- 
braced Buddhism and taken the lay vows (jukai), yet Yamada did not require 
Lassalle to become a Buddhist or to perform the jukai ceremony, nor did he 
bestow upon him any of the clerical functions customarily associated with the 
position of a Zen teacher, such as delivering funerary ceremonies.?° 

This unprecedented step was only made possible because both men be- 
lieved in mutual religious inclusivity and bridge-building. Both saw their faiths 
as absolutes, but could allow within them a place for the core values of other 
religions: while Lassalle believed that it was possible for all men to attain mys- 
tical experiences, and that Zen was a means to this, Yamada Roshi, for his part, 
repeatedly affirmed that "the experience of enlightenment is like a cup of tea, 


19 Among others: Hans Urs von Balthasar, "Meditation als Verrat, Geist und Leben, Zeitschrift 
für christliche Spiritualität 50 (1977): 260-268. 

20 The same rule applied to all the other Christians Yamada Koun later appointed as Zen 
teachers. 
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it tastes alike for everybody.”?! Both men had also witnessed the terrors of war, 
and believed that a practice such as Zen, with its emphasis on selflessness rath- 
er than individual interest, could make a lasting contribution to the realization 
of world peace. 

In the 1980s, Yamada Koun Roshi approved many of the priests, nuns, and 
Protestant pastors who had come to him to study Zen as teachers, inspired by 
Lassalle's example, under the same conditions as those imposed on Lassalle.22 
In Europe, and later in the United States, Zen centers were established un- 
der Christian auspices,?? and other Zen masters, like Bernie Glassman Roshi 
(1939-), certified non-Buddhists as Zen teachers. 

Yamada Roshi died on September 13, 1989, and Lassalle passed away ten 
months later, on July 7, 1990, in Münster, Germany. His body was cremated ac- 
cording to Japanese custom, and his ashes now rest in the memorial church in 
Hiroshima. 

Achieving all this had come at great cost for Lassalle personally, and his suc- 
cess owes a great deal to his determination — people in Japan sometimes re- 
marked that he would be willing to “bite through stones” to achieve his goals. 
Yet, despite the hardships, he rarely spoke about his frustrations, and only his 
diary entries reveal how hard it could often be. 


An Ascetic Jesuit 
Lassalle's worldview as a Jesuit was formed in the years between 1917 and 1928. 
In 1973, he wrote in his diary that the times of the trenches, the novitiate, and 


21 Yamada Kóun, "Za-Zen und Christentum,” in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 365. The 
view that "Zen is at the heart of all religions" stems from a nationalist interpretation of 
Zen Buddhism, represented by teachers like D.T. Suzuki as well as the Japanese Kyoto 
school. Cf. Robert Sharf, “Whose Zen? Zen Nationalism Revisited,” in Rude Awakenings: 
Zen, the Kyoto School, and the Question of Nationalism, ed. James W. Heisig and John 
Maraldo, Nanzan Studies in Religion and Culture (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 
1995), 40-51. 

22 A list of teachers can be found in Ruben Habito, “In Memoriam: Yamada Koun Roshi 
(1907-1989), Buddhist-Christian Studies 10 (1990): 231-237. The other Christians given the 
right to teach include Niklaus Brantschen (Switzerland, 1937-), Ruben Habito (United 
States, 1947-), Willigis Jager (Germany, 1925-), Johannes Kopp (Germany, 1927-2016), 
Sonia Punzalan (Philippines, 1937-), Ama Samy (India, 1936-), and Ana María Schlüter 
Rodés (Spain, 1935-). 

23 These include a center in Würzburg, founded in 1983, which ceased to function as a Zen 
center in 2002; and a center in Spain, founded in 1985 and known as Zendo Betania, which 
has offshoots in Mexico and Argentina. 
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the tertianship were the most fulfilling years of his life, a meaningfulness that 
could only have been surpassed had he been able to live in a Carthusian mon- 
astery?^ At one level, there is little obvious connection between the trenches 
of the First World War, the intense spiritual training of a young Jesuit, and life 
in a Carthusian monastery. The common denominator among them, however, 
is the element of “mystical experience.” For many of Lassalle's contemporaries, 
the war was an intense existential time, similar to a mystical experience, as the 
German author Ernst Jünger (1895-1998) wrote.?* Thus the trenches around 
Reims prepared Hugo Lassalle for a lifelong journey. Wounded and hospital- 
ized, he read the so-called autobiography of Ignatius of Loyola, and like Ig- 
natius he decided to change the course of his life during his convalescence. 
According to Lassalle's diaries, the location of his initial mystical experience 
was the dining hall of the Jesuit college in Valkenburg. Here, the young man 
realized what he later termed “the call of the cuckoo.” 

He rarely discussed his spiritual experiences, and there is only one entry in 
his diaries on the subject, in 1970, when in the course of his yearly Exercises he 
reexamined his spiritual path. He wrote that his experience in the Valkenburg 
dining hall was a “touch, a consolation deeper and sweeter” than anything he 
experienced later during his Zen practice.26 This moment of mystical experi- 
ence produced a “longing,” as well as a “light-hearted joy,’ which would shape 
his spiritual vision and his perspective on life. 

Lassalle had been educated in neo-Scholastic theology, although his curric- 
ulum also included studies on the theory of evolution and other components 
of modern science. The concept of God was based on rational arguments and 
the catechism, whereas mystical experiences were thought to belong to private 
piety. Lassalle agreed with Thomas Aquinas's (1225—74) belief that the destiny 
of human beings is everlasting bliss and that spiritual practice was a path that 
would lead to this. 

His spirituality was that of any contemporary ascetic Jesuit: daily breviary, 
annual Spiritual Exercises, and a frugal lifestyle, together with other forms of 


24 “I believe my three happiest periods were (1) my time in the field during the First World 
War, (2) my novitiate, (3) my tertianship [...]. In that order, not only chronologically, but 
in intensity. If I might hope for a further increase, it would possibly be seclusion in a Car- 
thusian monastery.” Diary entry, March 3, 1973, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 42. 

25 Emst Jünger, Das abenteuerliche Herz, Sämtliche Werke 9 (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1979), 
144. 

26 “Die Berührung, die ich im 1. Jahr der Philosophie in Valkenburg plótzlich im Refekto- 
rium hatte, [war] ein tieferer und süfserer Trost [...] als die freudigen Erfahrungen, die ich 
bisher im Zen hatte [...] Ich nannte das damals den Ruf des Kuckucks.” Diary entry, June 4, 
1970, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 341. 
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mortification such as fasting or “discipline” (i.e., flagellation). Renunciation — 
Losschálung — literally to peel oneself from egoistic intentions, was the means 
to achieve unification with God. In his diaries, Lassalle often writes that no one 
can become a saint without mortification.2” Mortification meant no sensual 
pleasure — not only sexual pleasure but also the pleasure of eating, or of tak- 
ing ofuro, the Japanese hot bath — as well as a reduction in sleep. Music was 
also to be avoided: although Lassalle enjoyed playing the cello, he did so only 
for pastoral purposes, seeking to attract potential Japanese converts through 
European classical music. 

When he prayed, Lassalle repeatedly experienced the "sweet quietude" of 
which Teresa of Ávila writes, as well as periods of spiritual aridity and discon- 
solation. After his first encounter with Zen, he frequently reminded himself of 
the need to maintain silence to deepen his prayers. In the critical months after 
being denied the position of the pastor of the Memorial Cathedral for World 
Peace, he noticed that when he made an effort to be silent before God, his in- 
ner restlessness disappeared, replaced by a state of quietude.?8 


A Jesuit Zen Practitioner 

It took Lassalle quite a long time to recover from the setback to his lifetime 
dream of inculturating Christianity within Japan. In January and February 
1955, he resorted to a four-week session of the Spiritual Exercises, in which 
he renewed his commitment to the Society; in retrospect, this moment de- 
termined his orientation for years to come. A central maxim of his life was to 
maintain the "third grade of humility" (i.e., to be like Jesus in his passion and 
in his poverty, despite mockery and in being made a fool for the sake of God). 
From John of the Cross, he took another precept: hope for nothing, fear noth- 
ing, persist neither in joy over anything nor in sadness over anything.?? These 
ideas recur in his diaries and guided him throughout his life. His wish was “to 
see everything in God,” as in enlightenment or super-consciousness, a special 
grace that might or might not be granted by God.30 


27 “Ohne Abtótung kann man kein Heiliger werden" (Without mortification you cannot be- 
come a saint), he wrote at the beginning of his yearly retreat (Jahresexerzitien) in Decem- 
ber 1945. 

28 “Wenn ich Gott ‘finde, so sind alle Unruhen gleich fort” (If I “find” God, all restlessness is 
immediately gone). Diary entry, November 9, 1954, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 
228. 

29 “Nichts hoffen, nichts fürchten, in nichts in Freude ausruhen, über nichts traurig sein” 
Diary entry, November 10, 1954, in ibid., 227. 

30 "Ich wünsche herauszukommen aus diesem Bewusstsein, und mit einem Blick in einer 
Erleuchtung, die man Überbewusstsein oder auch Mystik nennen kann, alles in Gott zu 
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The close resemblance of a Zen monk's austere lifestyle to that of a Jesuit led 
Lassalle to conclude that the former's aims resembled those of the Christian, 
differences in worldviews notwithstanding. In both cases, the goal of life is an 
immortal happiness that can only be achieved when worldly attachments are 
abandoned. At the same time, even as he perceived similarities between Zen 
accounts of the spiritual life and of the experience of awakening and the writ- 
ings of the Christian mystics, he did acknowledge and emphasize the differ- 
ences between the two traditions. 

Lassalle did not adhere to the notion of “perennial wisdom, '?! which gained 
notoriety in Western counterculture after the Second World War. Instead, he 
believed in the idea of a “natural mysticism” that could be found in all religions, 
including Christian mysticism — which distinguished itself only through the 
"supernatural" dimension of Christian faith. The theory of "natural mysticism" 
originally emerged when Christian theologians and thinkers encountered non- 
Christian mysticism, with the initial impulse coming from the French scholar 
Joseph Maréchal, s.J.’s (1878-1944) essay of 1908—9.?? It became clear that there 
was a strong resemblance between Christian and non-Christian mystical expe- 
riences, resulting in the theological distinction between natural and supernat- 
ural mysticism. Humans have an inherent ability to have mystical experiences 
of God, according to Paul's Letter to the Romans (1:20); Christianity, however, 
also features a “supernatural” revelation — the irruption into the world of God's 
revelation through Christ. Thus a more ecumenical approach to non-Christian 
religions gained support among academic theologians acquainted with the 
school of Leuven, a tradition that would later serve as background for Nostra 
aetate. Lassalle was clearly familiar with this inclusive approach. For instance, 
when, around 1949, he was approached by Soto monks to support their efforts 
to maintain traditional Japanese religiosity, he supported them, emphasizing 
that cooperation among religions to preserve a general religious sensibility was 
more important than preaching Christianity.33 


sehen. Das ist freilich eine ganz besondere Gnade, und ich weif nicht, ob Gott sie geben 
wird”; diary entry, January 19, 1955, in ibid., 229. 

31 The idea of a universal truth as the basis for all religious knowledge. Aldous Huxley, The 
Perennial Philosophy (London: Chatto & Windus, 1946). 

32 See Baier, Meditation und Moderne, 570-581. 

33  Enomiya-Lassalle, Mein Weg zum Zen, 47-50. In a talk in Yamaguchi (October 19, 1949), 
"Christentum und die Probleme der Gegenwart," he said: “A Buddhist has a different 
worldview from a Christian. But their ethics are not so very different. The same applies to 
all substantial religions. Therefore, collaboration should be undertaken by all those who 
wish to work for the religious consciousness of the people. [...] Religions should not fight 
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Lassalle wanted to enter the world of Buddhism as “into a house"?* he 
was like an explorer moving into uncharted terrain. He encountered familiar 
spaces but also new ones that he found difficult to explain in his own spiri- 
tual language. Rather than being a disappointed emigrant from Christianity, 
he was involved in a search for a genuine, Japanese way of prayer. For Lassalle, 
Zen practice was a form of prayer, a means of experiencing God that could 
be rendered in the language of Christian mysticism. During the October 1957 
sesshin, Harada Roshi assigned Lassalle the koan (literally “public announce- 
ment, a succinct paradoxical statement or question used in Zen practice) of 
“mu” - the first in the "Mumonkan/ the classical collection of koans — and told 
him to concentrate on his breath and not to follow any thoughts that might 
arise. Lassalle compared these precepts of Zen practice with those he knew 
from Christian mysticism: the cultivation of selflessness and a freedom from 
attachments to thoughts or emotions. When Harada Roshi urged him to real- 
ize the importance of muga, the *non-self" which in Zen Buddhism principally 
concerns cognitive realities (that is, the "I" ceases to be the focus of experi- 
ence), Lassalle considered this orientation an appropriate connection of Zen 
and Christian efforts towards selflessness. 

He had no doubts about the validity of the experience of satori, but he 
did have reservations about the Buddhist notion of “emptiness,” because the 
monks' explanation of “emptiness” seemed to fit the description of *monism" 
that had been banned by the First Vatican Council in 1870. Nevertheless, Lassal- 
le did not subscribe to the idea that Buddhism is a form of atheism. Since, in 
the 1950s, there were very few books explaining Zen Buddhism in a way that 
non-Buddhists would be able to understand, he was forced to rely on the assis- 
tance of his Japanese Buddhist friends, as well as the advice of Westerners like 
the American Zen Buddhist Philip Kapleau (1912-2004) and of fellow travel- 
ers between religions, such as the theologian Raimon Panikkar (1918-2010) and 
monks like Henri Le Saux O.S.B. (1910-73) and Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. (1906-93). 
Lassalle was also profoundly inspired by the writings of Dogen Zenji (1200— 
53), a medieval Zen master and founder of the Soto school of Zen Buddhism; 
one crucial insight was Dogen's dictum, “do not hate anything, do not desire 
anything, do not worry about anything in your heart, do not mourn about 
anything'55 — the same advice given by John of the Cross in the first chapters 


one another, but rather help each other, and so contribute to the spiritual landscape of 
Japan.” See Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 183. 

34 “I mean ‘into’ quite literally, as one goes into a house [...], to go into and to join” Diary 
entry, April 7, 1959, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 263. 

35 Diary entry, October 20, 1956, in ibid., 249. 
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of Ascent of Mount Carmel.*® Yet, despite the likenesses between these two ap- 
proaches to the spiritual life, Lassalle thought it would take some time before 
they would fall into place.37 

In his search for parallels and similarities between Zen and Christian mysti- 
cism, he read the writings of whichever mystics he could find in the libraries 
accessible to him. Besides the Spanish mystics, he made particular reference 
to the Flemish mystic Jan van Ruusbroec (c.1293-1381), and to the Greek desert 
fathers, such as Evagrius Ponticus (345-99). Their focus on silence as prayer, 
on contemplation, and on “not knowing” as an experience of God helped him 
to understand in Christian terms what he experienced during the numerous 
sesshins. 

One crisp winter morning in December 1957, Lassalle's view of his own 
Christian spiritual practice was altered fundamentally: out riding his motor- 
bike, he suddenly experienced the cold as a great pleasure instead of a kind 
of mortification. He attributed this sensation to his Zen practice, since nature 
is better enjoyed with an empty mind, as he noted in his diary.38 A few weeks 
later, during his yearly Exercises, he read a book by the English devotional writ- 
er Richard Rolle (c.1290-1349), which inspired him to shift his focus from re- 
nouncement to an "inner awareness of the perfect" and the union with God.?? 

He also found that Rolle advocated connecting contemplation and action, 
identifying "living an ascetic life as a hermit" with a contemplative life. Thus a 
person active in society can also undertake a regimen of spiritual significance. 
Itwas not the negation of a “worldly” life but a transformation of the way of liv- 
ing that resulted in a rehabilitation of the senses. The traditional precepts for a 
Christian spiritual life often involve subduing the senses, since sensual pleasure 
can be seen as a distraction. Lassalle's shift in his conception of spiritual prac- 
tice is thus all the more remarkable because one of the aims of Christian morti- 
fication is to subdue the senses, whereas Zen practice aims to transform them.^9 


36 The author is grateful to Ana María Schlüter Rodés for this information. 

37 “It seems to me that all this accords with my spiritual life, even if it takes some time for 
everything to cohere properly." Diary entry, October 24, 1956, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya- 
Lassalle, 248. 

38  “Inthisfrosty, foggy, frost-bound landscape, it was a true pleasure to me. Perhaps the zazen 
has something to do with it. When the mind is empty, one can better enjoy nature. One 
feels oneself somehow at one with nature. If there were no wickedness in mankind, one 
might be happy and content with this reality." Diary entry, December 13, 1957, in ibid., 264. 

39 Following Rolle's example, he was looking for “inner mindfulness toward perfection, and, 
if possible, a union with God in the heart." Diary entry, December 27, 1957, in ibid., 264. 

40 See Philip Yampolsky, The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1967); and comments by Ana María Schlüter Rodés, Atrevete con el dragón 
vivo: El arte del zazen (Brihuega: Fundación Zendo Betania, 2009), 15-53. 
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Yet Lassalle continued to use traditional Christian terminology in explain- 
ing that both Zen and Christian mysticism were about “drawing the senses in- 
ward,” as well as drawing inward the facultates, the faculties of the soul and 
mind (Seelenkráfte), which ultimately demands that the practitioner forsake 
logical reasoning and conceptual notions. In his book, Zen: Way to Enlighten- 
ment (1960), Lassalle describes Zen as a natural method to prepare for super- 
natural insights. He considered creating a "Zen program" for the education 
of Japanese Jesuits and lay Christians, which would instruct people how to 
practice contemplation as one of the aims of “natural mystics.” Everything else 
would remain grace.*! 


A Journey between Traditions 
Thus it was that a search for parallels between Christianity and Zen, and 
for a way of validating the idea of "natural mysticism," became Lassalle's 
personal quest. At that time, there were few books on Buddhism or mysti- 
cism and interreligious dialogue, and Nostra aetate was only promulgated in 
1965. So he began his own explorations. He believed that the practice of he- 
sychasm (the Orthodox practice of silent contemplation) involved an experi- 
ence similar to Zen, and so after the closing of the first session of Vatican 
11 he traveled to Mount Athos and met with Orthodox monks and hermits. 
In the summer of 1962, he was invited to lecture in Salzburg, Austria, where 
he met a Benedictine monk, Cyrill von Korvin-Krasinski (1905-92), who had 
lived in Tibet and was knowledgeable about the region's Buddhist traditions, 
as well as its medicine.*? Lassalle often quoted Korvin-Krasinski's book, Die 
geistige Erde (The spiritual earth).* In Paris, Lassalle met the theologian Jean 
Daniélou (1905-74) and the Indologist Olivier Lacombe (1904-2001), both of 
whom were sympathetic to his project and to the concept of a "natural mys- 
ticism.” In Oxford, he met the historian of religion Robert Charles Zaehner 
(1913-74), who favored a strict distinction between theistic mysticism and a 
monistic spirituality. He also met with a fellow Jesuit, Carlos María Staehlin 


41 “Stage 1: sitting, as in Zen, one's attention upon humanity's purpose, or sin, or whatever 
else seems appropriate as matter for our Exercises. Here one sits, and sits for a long time, 
without speaking as much as one usually does. Stage 2: drawing the senses and the facul- 
ties (the powers of one's soul) inward, to learn an interior prayer. Stage 3: detachment 
from every idea, including logical reasoning, just as is stipulated in Christian mysticism, 
in order to arrive at contemplation. Here the goal is natural mysticism. More than this 
one cannot learn — it is pure grace, a supernatural mysticism.” Diary entry, May 24, 1962, 
in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 289. 

42 Cyrill von Korvin-Krasinski, Die tibetische Medizinphilosophie: Der Mensch als Mikrokos- 
mos (Zurich: Origo, 1953). 

43 Cyrill von Korvin-Krassinski, Die geistige Erde (Zurich: Origo 1960). 
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(1909-2001), who emphasized the difference between the subconscious and 
super-consciousness (Überbewusstsein), the latter being a psychological de- 
scription of the realm of experience specific to the mystic. On his journey back 
to Japan, Lassalle traveled through India, where he visited Buddhist holy sites 
in Uttar Pradesh in the north, as well as the Lonavala Yoga Institute near Pune 
in Maharashtra in the west. In the south, in Kerala, he met Bede Griffiths, at 
Kurisumala, a Christian-Hindu ashram (monastery). Griffiths emphasized the 
necessity of a “dialogue of experience” based on the experience of enlighten- 
ment, whereas Jacques-Albert Cuttat (1909-89), whom Lassalle had met in 
Delhi, was skeptical, as he predicted that a Christian seeking enlightenment in 
Hinduism or Buddhism would encounter emotional difficulties in “departing” 
for another religion. 

Lassalle was not satisfied by what he had learned on his travels through 
India. In January 1963, he went through Bangkok to Myanmar, then Burma; in 
Yangon (then Rangoon), he visited the centers of Mahasi Sayadaw (1904-82) 
and Sayagyi U Ba Khin (1899-71), both eminent Theravada Buddhist teachers, 
where he learned about vipassana, or insight meditation. The results of his 
investigations were that the common goal of Theravada, Zen, and Christian 
contemplative practice was the quieting of desires and logical reasoning, and 
that, despite their differences, from a phenomenological perspective there is a 
common mental basis for these various traditions. He summarized his experi- 
ences in a book entitled Zen-Buddhismus,** in which he argued for a phenom- 
enological perspective on Christian and non-Christian mystical traditions. 

After Harada Roshi's death in 1961, Lassalle continued to attend sesshins at 
the Hosshinji monastery, which were held by Sessui Roshi, Harada's successor, 
on a regular basis. He tried hard to make further progress, and Sessui Roshi en- 
couraged him to put all his effort into zazen. The roshi admonished him to real- 
ize that "everything is muji, the self as well as everything one sees and hears." 
But Lassalle, trained in neo-Scholastic theology, still had difficulties with this 
dictum, since he considered it “purest monism."5 He attempted to express the 
goal in his own words: to leave logical thinking behind, to grow into a new 
state of consciousness, to enter nothingness.*¢ In his search for a new teacher, 


44 Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, Zen-Buddhismus (Cologne: Bachem, 1966); second enlarged 
edition (Cologne: Bachem, 1972 and 1974); and a third, revised edition, published as Zen 
und christliche Mystik (Freiburg im Breisgau: Aurum, 1986). 

45  “Indaily life, allis muji. The self, everything one hears and sees. One must believe, then, that 
this is all, all one does, even if only for a moment. [...] This is the same thing he always says: 
the purest monism.” Diary entry, June 7, 1963, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 305. 

46 — "Imustenter into nothingness.’ Diary entry, September 4, 1963. He applied this “to the im- 
age of the labyrinth: that is, once one has taken the risk, one must not stop halfway.” Diary 
entry, August 21, 1963, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 307. 
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he attended a sesshin with Hakuun Yasutani Roshi (1885-1973), another of Ha- 
rada's successors, but was disgusted by his teaching style, as it involved fre- 
quent shoutings and beatings with the kyosaku (the “warning stick”). 

The quest for enlightenment took on a very personal aspect for the sixty- 
eight-year-old Jesuit, as he became frightened of the prospect of death and 
the afterlife. He believed it must be possible, here and now, to live through the 
other, consummated reality, as both Zen and Christian mysticism teach.^? 

The tension between his Zen practice, the teachings of the roshis, and his 
Christian mystical perspective made him feel as though he was wandering a 
labyrinth — he knew that there was a way out, but no way back. In the lec- 
tures he gave in later years, Lassalle repeatedly referred to this image when 
describing someone pursuing an inner way. One cannot forget or undo past 
experiences, so the only solution is to walk forward. Reading his diaries, one 
cannot help but marvel at his endurance of repeated frustrations, since, physi- 
cally demanding though the sesshins were, he did not attain kensho (initial 
awakening). 

Whenever he could, Lassalle tried to meet people with extensive experience 
in spiritual practice, and he regularly visited India with this intention in mind. 
He had several meetings with Bede Griffiths, and visited Henri Le Saux while 
he was staying in Shantivanam, in Tamil Nadu. From Le Saux, Lassalle received 
another insight into how to think about his Zen practice. “The experience of 
the absolute” according to Le Saux, “is neither an individual self nor a higher 
self, different from God,” and he agreed with Lassalle that if a Christian prac- 
ticed Zen properly, it was ipso facto Christian meditation.*8 

In Sri Lanka, he met Aloysius Pieris, S.J. (1934-) and the German-born 
Theravada monk Nyanaponika Mahathera (1901-94); however, the latter did 
not approve of the connection of Christianity and Zen, since unity with the 
Absolute is not a legitimate goal in the Pali Canon (the foundational scriptures 
of Theravada Buddhism). 

As a result of his travels between Europe and Asia, Lassalle became 
acquainted with people from very different backgrounds who saw in his new 
approach to Zen and Christian practice a hope for humanity, such as Frederica 
of Hanover, queen consort of the Hellenes (1917-81), and the eminent physicist 
and philosopher Carl Friedrich von Weizsácker (1912-2007). In December 1968, 
Lassalle went to Bangkok for the Meeting of the Monastic Superiors of the 
Far East, where he hoped to meet in person the American Cistercian Thomas 


47 Ibid, 312. 
48 Diary entry, August 16, 1967, in ibid., 328. 
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Merton (1915-68), whose “ascent to truth” had led him to question the utility of 
concepts (for contemplative purposes) on the mystical path. He heard Merton 
speak, but the Cistercian passed away that very same evening. 

Unlike Lassalle's friend, the Zen monk Fukuhara Eigan (dates unknown) 
from Hiroshima,** who counseled and encouraged him, and offered ideas 
on how to implement Zen within a Christian spiritual life, most of his con- 
frères, except for Bruno Bitter (1898-1988) and Ernst Gossens (1908-73), and 
of course Pedro Arrupe, were highly skeptical of his work. Heinrich Dumoulin 
(1905-95), a German Jesuit whose History of Zen-Buddhism became a standard 
reference work, did not share Lassalle's spirit of adventure and became quite 
critical of his compatriot. Lassalle often felt lonely and tired, and struggled 
with depression, social phobia, shyness, insecurity, impatience, and feelings 
of dissatisfaction. “I’m a wanderer between worlds” he wrote, for he never 
found happiness in the world of differences and discriminations (sabetsu no 
sekai, i.e., the everyday world) but always in the world of indifference (byodo 
no sekai, i.e., the world of emptiness).5° 

In the work of the German physician Carl Albrecht (1902-65), Lassalle found 
a way to describe the common human basis of mysticism in non-religious 
terms. Albrecht used a phenomenological approach to describe a gradual pro- 
cess of detachment from the outer world, toward a concentration of think- 
ing, volition, and emotions, which culminates in unification with the Absolute 
in the innermost depth of the soul. Lassalle translated this into a description 
of the necessary preparatory steps for an experience of God through Zen 
and other forms of non-representational meditation (nicht-gegenständliche 
Meditation).9! It should be emphasized that Lassalle was aiming to show that 
Christians could practice a non-Christian way of contemplation without losing 
their Christian faith or identity, rather than seeking to construct a non-religious 
explanation for or a method of contemplation. 


Kensho and Christ 
Striving for kensho was only one dimension of his life: the other, and more fun- 
damental, was the experience of the presence of Christ. “Not I live, but Christ 


49 Head monk of the Kokutaiji in Hiroshima. 

50 “Ich bewege mich zwischen zwei Welten [...]. Die Erkenntnis der eigenen Unvollkom- 
menheit ist wohl im Zen nicht so vollkommen wie in dieser Nacht der Sinne”; diary entry, 
March 3, 1969, in ibid., 334. 

51 Hugo Makibi Enomiya-Lassalle, Meditation als Weg zur Gotteserfahrung (Cologne: J.P. 
Bachem, 1972). 
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lives in me,” as the apostle Paul says, was a lived experience for Lassalle as well 
as a benchmark for his life.5? His deep personal relationship with Jesus was 
formed by Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises and the imitatio Christi (imi- 
tation of Christ) as a basic Christian attitude, inspired by Thomas à Kempis's 
book. Zen practice helped him to deepen his intuition (chie as well as joriki, 
which is explained as a “one-pointedness” of the mind or “the operation of 
no-self"), and it changed the way he read biblical texts, in that he saw through 
the letters and words and beyond time and space. "The risen Christ can pass 
through closed doors even today, *? he wrote. 

The biggest obstacles to Lassalle's Zen path were his neo-Scholastic theo- 
logical training and the lack of proper information on Buddhism. Therefore, it 
took years before he understood that the koan “mu” referred to Buddha-nature 
(i.e., the Absolute). On the Sunday of Pentecost 1973, he noted that God and mu 
were “on one line" and that mu was everything — experientially.** Those around 
him noticed a change, and a fellow Jesuit, Kakichi Kadowaki (1950-), asked Ya- 
mada Roshi to take into account Lassalle's philosophical training in his dokusan 
(a private, one-on-one interview between student and master). In the follow- 
ing sesshin, in July 1973, Yamada Roshi affirmed Lassalle's kensho. 

Lassalle wrote in his diary that he had had no special experience that sig- 
naled his attainment of kensho. He conjectured that mourning the deaths of 
two close friends and his mystical experiences might have contributed to the 
affirmation of his kensho. Passing this milestone came as a relief, because now 
Lassalle could go on to study the six hundred koan that were required to be- 
come a Zen teacher. With a little disappointment, he realized that the "great 
liberation" that he had hoped for, which Zen texts sometimes connect with the 
experience of kensho, had not occurred, and he had to carry on with his own 
shortcomings and problems.55 


52 "Iam crucified with Christ. It is not I who lives, but Christ lives in me. In this moment, the 
answer appears to me.” Diary entry, February 1, 1950, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 
147. 

53 “Even at this moment the Risen Christ can enter closed doors — whether it is Zen or even 
atheism” Diary entry, March 30, 1982, in ibid., 410. 

54 “Now mu and God are exactly aligned, they have become one. Mu is everything.” Diary 
entry, June 10, 1973, in ibid., 358. 

55 “This recognition of a kensho out of the past, of which no one knew where, how, and when 
it took place, was an utter surprise to me. [...] Since the Rohatsu sesshin, I have gradually 
come to recognize hitherto-unknown meanings, for example that muji is the Absolute. 
Beyond this, there is the sense of the Buddha-nature, which everything has or is, which 
has lately arisen in me. [...] Perhaps it was only the psychic shock of the death of Fr. Gos- 
sens, and then the requiem at the funeral, that solved something that had to be solved for 
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The focus of koan training is to deepen and integrate kensho, the experience 
of the absolute, into daily life. The koan, stories or sayings of the great Zen 
masters of the Tang era (618-907), exhibit a “case” and questions, which the 
student is asked to answer. By training “body and mind,’ the Zen student learns 
to see everyday life as an expression of the absolute (i.e., of Buddha-nature). In 
the process of koan study, one gradually has to let go of one's ego and respond 
to the presence of the absolute in each moment.** For Lassalle, this meant 
restructuring his belief system: Who is Christ? And what does it mean not just 
to believe, but to be Christian? Who is God? 

As early as 1947, when traveling through a devastated Germany, Lassalle 
had realized that people did not listen to rational proofs of God's existence, 
and he came to view Zen as means of personally experiencing the existence 
of God. But as soon as Lassalle's approach became more established, Chris- 
tian and Buddhist theologians alike argued that the experience of Zen needs 
to beapersonal, while a Christian experience needs to be personal. Lassalle did 
not take sides, pointing out only that the Bible and the Christian mystics talk 
about both types of experiences. Humans alone, not God, draw borders, as he 
wrote.” The conceptual representation of God that had been constitutive for 
him most of his life was fading away, and sometimes he interpreted his own 
experience in connection to the relationships of the Trinity.*8 But these theo- 
logical reflections are rare notes in his diaries. 

Yamada Koun Roshi repeatedly said that Christians had to find the mean- 
ing of kensho within the Christian tradition on their own. Lassalle saw it as an 


kensho. |...] The fruit ripened slowly and ripe it was. But it did not fall from the tree with 
great noise or movements of the soul. [...] The result is that I must continue as before to 
struggle with the difficulties of my temperament, in order to reach liberation. [...] At the 
end of the last dokusan, Roshi told me he would like to give the whole of Zen to Catholi- 
cism. That is to be his task. But how then to integrate it is for us to find by ourselves. Thus 
he spoke to everyone.” Diary entry, July 27, 1973, in ibid., 361. 

56 David Loy, Nonduality: A Study in Comparative Philosophy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1988). 

57 “More and more I am inclined to believe that it is not God who sets the limits, but rather 
man himself. He [God] is always prepared to give to man whatever can be given to the 
human creature." Letter to Reverend Martin (Karachi), Tokyo, October 30, 1977, in Baatz, 
Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 396. 

58 “We might say one enters into the cause or, even more strongly, is devoured by it (Ruys- 
broek). It is the divine cause. The Buddhist, too, gets to this point. As to the Christian, the 
Word is born out of the cause, appearing in Christ and bringing about a new encounter 
with the divine through him. An encounter between person and person. In this encounter 
there is also the Holy Spirit, who is Love” Diary entry, March 13, 1975, in ibid., 376, 377. 
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experience of God, while others preferred a Christological interpretation, sug- 
gesting the French Jesuit scientist and mystic Teilhard de Chardin's (1881-1955) 
“cosmic Christ” as a translation of Buddha-nature.5° Lassalle himself referred 
to the Eucharist, where the mingling of water and wine is a symbol for the par- 
ticipation of Christians in Christ: “If Christ is God, we too are God,” he noted 
in his diary.60 


Conclusion 


Lassalle passed away on July 7, 1990. In an interview he gave during his final 
years, he remarked that “everything I wanted, was to help the people, nothing 
else," and it was this desire to help others that motivated him throughout his 
life. Lasalle's deeep experience of God as a young Jesuit determined the course 
of his remaining life. In Zen practice, he saw a way to experience God which 
was suitable to the many people of today who feel alienated from traditional 
Christian practices. It also seemed to him as an appropriate path towards tran- 
scending the egoism and self-interest at the roots of war and conflict. Finally, 
he viewed Zen practice as a basis of putting into practice Jesus's command- 
ment of Mt 25:40, “Whatever you did to one of these least brothers and sisters 
of mine, you did to me.’ 

Although Lassalle's work was made possible by a narrow window of 
opportunity — beginning with the Second Vatican Council's liberalization of 
Catholicism's relationship with other faiths in 1962 and ending in the late 1970s, 
with the election of a conservative pope, John Paul 11 (r1978-2005), and the 
onset of Iran's Islamic Revolution — his efforts came at a great personal cost. 
His success consequently owes a great deal to his determination. 

Hence it was thanks to this personal determination, as well as his demand- 
ing ideal of what a Christian should be, that Lassalle was able to achieve all 
he did, leaving an important legacy both in terms of reviving Christian mysti- 
cism and encouraging interreligious dialogue. Indeed, the consequences of 
his work can still be seen today, on a practical level, in the widespread use of 
the "meditation bench," which was developed by Japanese Zen masters for 
their students, and which Lassalle introduced to Europe.*? This *meditation 


59  Seethe chapter on Teilhard in this volume. 

60 “Wenn Christus Gott ist, sind auch wir Gott” Diary entry, December 15, 1975, in ibid., 382. 

61 "Alles, was ich wollte, war, den Menschen zu helfen, weiter nichts," Video documentation, 
Institut für Kommunikation und Medien, Munich, 1984. 

62 Letter from August 16, 1961. Zen masters had developed the seiza bench to support their 
lay students in performing the kneeling position. Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 287. 
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bench,” now used throughout the world and found in yoga centers and Chris- 
tian retreat houses alike, is a concrete symbol of the religious-sociological 
changes of recent decades in which Lassalle played such an important, pio- 
neering role. 

His Zen master Yamada Koun, emphasizing Lassalle's spiritual roots, gave 
him the Zen name Ai-un-ken, “cloud of love” For Lassalle, Zen and contem- 
plative practices in general are a way of hope for humankind, as it is a way to 
overcome one-sided fixations on technical and economic rationality and ego- 
centeredness.9? Zen practice was for him as Christian the presupposition for 
loving action and service to the poor. 


Appendix: Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, Wohin geht der Mensch? 
(Whither mankind?) Zurich: Benziger, 198194 


The changes in thinking, which can be observed in many fields, show that the new con- 
sciousness has started to take effect. Rational thought alone is no longer valid. The in- 
surmountable barriers of more than two thousand years have been broken. The fourth 
dimension is effective even though it is not yet alive in public consciousness. There are 
many fields in which the philosophy of either-or, the "tertium non datur” that is, the 
seemingly insurmountable principle of contradiction (principium contradictionis), has 
been overcome. It would be sufficient if this would have happened in only one field, 
for it is essential to this principle that it does not tolerate exceptions. [...] Perspectival 
thinking is therefore overcome, and this has happened through a new dimension of 
human consciousness which is rationally incomprehensible. This is how it has to be; 
for if this dimension would be rationally comprehensible, we would not have gone 
beyond rational thinking |. Already Teilhard de Chardin has clearly seen that evolu- 
tion calls for an increasingly perfect human being, which is not to be understood in 
a moral but rather in an anthropological sense. There is never a way back. Also, we 
are not asked if this is what we desire. It just happens. Religions have to accept this 
as well. They need to adjust and change. The present is not about new doctrines but 
about a new way of expressing the same reality in accordance with the altered con- 
sciousness |. What Paulus emphasized for the Romans could be valid to us in a new 
sense: "Change yourself through new thinking" (Rom. 12:2). "The deep truth of Chris- 
tianity about transcendence, the diaphaneity of the world, could become perceivable. 


63 Influenced by the models of mental evolution that the Indian sage Sri Aurobindo (1872- 
1950), the historian Jean Gebser, and the Jesuit Teilhard de Chardin had proposed. 

64 Second edition with a new title: Am Morgen einer besseren Welt: Der Mensch im Durch- 
bruch zu einem neuen Bewusstsein [At the dawning of a better world: mankind breaking 
through to a new consciousness] (Freiburg: Herder 1988). 
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The pure irruption of the otherworldly into the here and now, of death into life, of 
transcendence into Immanence, of the divine in humans could be transparent” 

Enlightenment, the ultimate goal of Zen, is an experience of totality and overcomes 
the dualism between man and the world. The experience of totality, of becoming com- 
plete, is a typical feature of integral consciousness | . In the language of Zen, enlighten- 
ment, also referred to as intuition of essence, is the experience of the original self or 
essential nature. Thus it may be understood that Christians in this way occasionally 
come to an experience of God. [...] Zen also occasions an alteration of consciousness. 
Through meditation we become liberated from the entanglements of rationality, al- 
though the rational retains its validity. [...] Furthermore, Zen meditation promotes the 
ability of immediate perception and thus overcomes objectifying thought. To this new 
thinking, the world is no longer separable from the perceiving subject, and in this way 
the overcoming of dualism is accomplished | . 

Nobody can predict today what Christianity will look like in detail after the new 
consciousness is fully integrated by mankind. However, we should ask ourselves what 
we can do so that the appropriate new forms are found. First, it has to be said here that 
we have to go back to the sources, to Christ and the disciples who lived with him and 
experienced him |. Beginning with the Apostles and up to the doctrines of the church 
or rather the churches, from the very beginning up until this very hour, all of them have 
no other task than to connect us with the sources, that is, with Christ himself, with his 
teaching and his theanthropic experience. This conviction was perhaps never as clear 
and convincing as in our times. “Yes to Christ and no to church” has already become a 
catchphrase. Let it for now remain undecided if this is right or wrong. However, pre- 
cisely because everything which has happened in-between is being contested, the way 
to the sources is extraordinarily hard to find. Is there any warrant that what we find in 
our quest for the sources is the real teaching and experience of Christ? If there is any 
warrant at all, then it can be only our own religious experience found in deep prayer 
and contemplation. Only there may Christ himself directly provide us with the answer. 
Therefore the quest for the sources and new forms always needs to be associated with 
religious experience. 
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